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Auto  Linage  Increased  21%  in  December; 
1931  Drop  in  All  Classes  Less  Than  1930 

Month’s  Figure  Million  Lines  Better  Than  Same  Period  of  Previous  Year  —  General  Loss  Is  10.5 
Per  Cent  for  1931  with  Year  Closing  on  Slightly  Higher  Level  Than  It  Began 


first  important  gain  shown  by  advertising  media  indicates,  however,  that  mate  made  by  Standard  Statistics,  Inc.,  tional  newspaper  advertising,  William  A. 

I-  any  classification  of  newspaper  ad-  newspapers  suffered  less  than  other  ex-  Xew  York,  in  a  special  report  on  the  Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 

yertising  since  October,  1929,  is  recorded  cept  radio.  Magazine  linage,  slower  to  business  outlook  in  advertising,  printing  vertising  of  the  American  Newspaper 

in  this  issue’s  tabulation  of  December  decline  than  newspaper  advertising,  fell  and  publishing.  Publishers’  Association,  pointed  out  this 

newspaper  linage.  Automotive  advertis-  off  this  year  by  22.5  per  cent  as  com-  “The  aggregate  of  advertising  ex-  week  that  some  advertisers,  notably  in 


1931  LINAGE  RECORD  BY  CLASSIFICATIONS 


(Compiled  from  Media  Records  figures  published  monthly  in 
Publisher.  Comparison  in  each  case  is  with  the  corresponding 
1930.  Measurements  include  225  daily  and  112  Sunday  newspapers 
in  80  cities.) 
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Automotive 

Financial 
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Total 

Month 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

December 

...  —9.2 

--4.2 

-1-21.7 

—36.9 

—8.8 

—8.8 

November 

..  —6.7 

—8.7 

—33.7 

—33.3 

—9.2 

—9.5 

October  . . 

...  —7.5 

—18.3 

—29.9 

—32.8 

—9.2 

—11.8 

September 

..  —9.8 

—24.3 

—11.8 

—39.6 

—9.8 

—13.8 

August  . . 

..  —6.3 

-1-3.4 

—13.8 

—26.1 

—8.6 

—6.5 

July  . 

..  —2.0 

—6.4 

—14.9 

—29.2 

—9.7 

—6.5 

June . 

..  —7.7 

—7.7 

—16.7 

—34.8 

—13.5 

—9.9 

May  .... 

..  —6.0 

—16.7 

—22.4 

—36.4 

—11.3 

—11.3 

April  .... 

..  —7.6 

—16.7 

—27.4 

—35.8 

—12.8 

—12.6 

March  . . . 

..•  —0.3 

—7.6 

—41.8 

—17.1 

—14.6 

—8.2 

February  . 

...  —6.9 

—9.1 

—38.6 

—20.8 

—13.5 

—11.2 

January  .. 

...  —9.9 

—18.5 

—33.4 

—19.6 

—11.3 

—13.6 

Average  f 

0  r 

year  ... 

. ..  —6.8 

—12.1 

—24.8 

—29.9 

—11.1 

—10.5' 

MAGAZINE  LINAGE  FOR  FOUR  YEARS 

( Compiled  from  figures  published  month  by  month  in  Printers’  Ink. 
Figures  cover  16  women’s  magazines,  8  weeklies  of  general  appeal,  and  40  other 
magazines  of  varied  appeal.) 


Month* 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

December  (weeklies) 

and 

January  monthlies  . . 
November  . 

.  1,138,209 

1,550,091 

1,962,693 

2,068,197 

.  1,626,009 

2430,156 

2,855,604 

2,598,519 

October . 

.  1,882,395 

2,462,903 

3,063,410 

2,846,187 

September  . 

.  1,910,804 

2,527,004 

3,034,288 

2,906,276 

August  . 

.  1,603,288 

2,145,863 

2,536,367 

2,286,731 

July  . . 

.  1,316,436 

1,680,683 

1,978,744 

1,793,311 

June . 

.  1,613,419 

2,002,611 

2,347,852 

1,186,230 

May  . 

.  2,190,758 

2,752,307 

2478,002 

2,605,182 

April  . 

.  2,375,066 

3,054,763 

3,141,778 

2,988,342 

March  . 

.  2,421,375 

3,173,194 

3,308,968 

3,118,619 

February  . 

.  2,203,471 

2,775,210 

2,907,496 

2,637,214 

January  . 

.  1,992,424 

2,404,291 

2,487,843 

2,282,799 

Totals  . 

.  22,273,654 

28,759,076 

32403,045 

29,317,607 

’31  loss  compared  with 

each  previous  year. .  22.5% 

31.5% 

24% 

*  Because  of  predating,  December  figures  inelude  January,  1932,  issues  of 
monthly  magazines;  and  other  months  are  treated  similarly. 


ing  in  80  cities,  published  in  more  than  pared  with  1930.  By  comparison  with  penditures  in  1931  decreased  more  than  the 

JOO  newspapers,  gained  more  than  a  mil-  1929,  magazine  linage  in  the  year  just  15  per  cent  below  the  1930  total,’’  said  proved  in  1931  that  there 
Bon  lines  or  21  per  cent  over  the  record  closed  showed  a  loss  of  31.5  i)er  cent,  the  Standard  Statistics  report,  “f'  '  „ 

of  December,  1930.  An  improvement  was  according  to  compilations  made  from  early  future  months  it  is  probable  that  needed 
alio  _  noted  in  the  general  advertising  Printers'  Ink  measurements  of  64  maga-  the  great  bulk  of  advertising  will  be 
Ikssification,  the  loss  in  which  dropped  zines.  derived  from  such  staple  lines  as  foods, 

to  4  per  cent.  Broadcast  advertising  continued  its  soft  drinks,  tobacco,  soaps,  housekeepers’ 

The  combination  worked  to  cut  the  upward  climb,  the  National  and  Colum-  supplies,  and  drugs.  Most  other  indus-  ^ 

total  linage  loss  against  December  bia  systems  together  showing  a  gain  of  tries,  in  our  judgment,  will  continue  to  pected  to  continue  their  extensiv 
1930,  to  8.8  per  cent,  despite  a  decline  in  33.1  per  cent  in  charges  for  time.  This  maintain  no  more  than  hand-torniouth 
Ittail  advertising  space.  Classified  ad-  percentage,  however,  was  smaller  than  in  appropriations,  and  in  the  aggregate  sus- 
fcrbsing  reflected  an  improvement,  its  previous  years,  h'igures  given  by  Na-  tained  recovery  in  advertising  must  await 
Ims  being  8.8  per  cent.  Financial  adver-  tional  Advertising  Records  for  the  two  definite  general  business  improvement 
'^ing  followed  its  downward  trend,  los-  large  systems  (not  including  cost  of  .  .  .  T  '  '  „  ,  ' 

jw  more  than  36  per  cent  of  its  talent)  are:  Year  1931,  $35,791,999;  year  position  of  advertising  as  a  recognized 

^ember,  1930,  volume.  1930,  $26,815,746;  year  1929,  $18,792,571 .  '  '  •  •  - 

The  December  figures  provide  a  better  year  1928,  $10,252,497.  in  a  rather  prompt  reflection  of  any  re 

punparison  than  had  been  expected  from  Outdoor  advertising  declined  more  than  vival  of  general  industry.” 

records  of  September,  October,  and  25  per  cent  in  1931,  according  to  an  esti-  Discussing  the  present  situation  in  na- 
Wovember,  and  the  prevailing  stagnancy 
m  Wall  Street  and  several  leading  in- 
ffcitries.  The  comparative  loss  is  the 
•Ballest  for  the  last  quarter  and  may 
■»rk  the  beginning  of  a  new  upward 
hwd  like  that  which  was  interrupted  in 
September  after  an  encouraging  climb  for 
•ereral  months.  The  most  optimistic 
rMwspaper  analysts,  however,  do  not  ex- 
•*ct  any  marked  change  in  linage 
fluents  before  March,  when  they  look 
forward  to  more  than  the  usual  seasonal 
■crease  in  newspaper  advertising.  No 
«  rash  enough  after  the  experiences 
of  the  past  two  years  to  prophesy  in- 
****ses  over  1931  or  1930  totals,  though 
*  gam  in  the  1932  total  over  1931  is 
et^ed. 

The  total  for  the  year  1931  was  10.5 
IJ^CCTt  behind  that  of  1930,  which  in 
^0  had  run  about  12  per  cent  below 
™t  for  1929.  Newspaper  advertising  in 
therefore  about  20  per  cent 
wt  of  1929  in  volume,  probably 
30  per  cent  below  the  peak  vear  in 
revenue. 

A  check  of  1931  records  for  other 


electric  refrigeration  field,  had 
was  “quite  a 

'During  bit  of  slumbering  purchasing  power  that 
'  ‘  a  nudge  to  wake  it  up.”  Now,  he 
added,  the  automobile  industry  is  going 
out  aggressively  for  new  business,  with 
a  vigor  which  was  not  evident  last  year. 
The  large  tobacco  firms  may  be  ex- 
'  e  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  which  they  proved 
profitable  last  year. 

As  examples  of  other  instances  which 
had  come  to  his  attention,  he  told  of  a 
Over  the  longer  term,  the  basic  large  advertiser  in  the  toilet  goods  field 

. _  '  ■  ‘  ’  ‘  who  is  soon  to  begin  a  campaign  in  2.50 

sales  stimulant  undoubtedly  will  result  newspapers,  and  of  anf)ther  large  ad¬ 
vertiser,  not  represented  in  newspapers 
for  a  long  time,  who  has  $2,(XX),()(X)  avail¬ 
able  for  newspaper  advertising.  The 
latter  firm,  he  said,  will  start  a  .schedule 
in  selected  cities  in  the  early  spring, 
and  broaden  it  if  results  are  satisfactory. 

“Any  determined  drive  for  business  in 
the  coming  months  must  logically  mean 
an  increased  use  of  newspaper  space,” 
he  pointed  out.  “Presumably,  business 
will  pick  up  section  by  section,  rather 
than  uniformly  over  the  whole  nation. 
Newspapers  are  the  ideal  medium  for 
localized  campaigns  to  fit  this  situation. 
Furthermore,  newspaper  campaigns  can 
be  started  so  quickly  when  a  sales  plan 
has  been  mapped  out,  that  this  gives  the 
newspapers  a  big  advantage.  The  re¬ 
sponse  can  be  seen  at  once. 

“Newspapers  will  be  the  medium  of 
the  hour  when  business  begins  to  pick 

“P” 

A  similar  opinion  was  voiced  in  the 
Standard  Statistics  report,  which  said : 

“Magazines  generally  have  60-day 
closings  on  advertising  copy,  and  circula¬ 
tions  are  so  distributed  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  cannot  concentrate  on  territories,  as 
is  possible  in  a  ‘spot’  medium,  such  as  the 
(Continued  on  page  30) 


TREND  OF  TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
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KENTUCKY  CASE  ENDS 
WITHOUT  DECISION 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Moves  to 
Dismiss  Petition  for  Writ  Against 
Judge  After  Changes  in 
Order 


The  efforts  of  the  Knoxz’ille  News- 
Scntinel  to  obtain  a  decision  on  the  right 
of  a  judge  to  bar  reporters  from  all 
trials  in  his  court  were  brought  to  an 
end  Jan.  19,  when  the  Kentucky  Court 
of  Appeals  sustained  the  paper’s  mo¬ 
tions  to  dismiss  its  application  for  a  writ 
preventing  Circuit  Judge  Henry  Pre¬ 
witt  of  Mount  Sterling  (Ky.)  from  ex¬ 
cluding  its  representatives  from  his 
court.  Legal  moves  made  by  Judge  Pre¬ 
witt  after  the  paper’s  petition  for  a 
temporary  writ  had  been  denied  were 
responsible  for  this  undecisive  ending  of 
a  nationally-interesting  battle  for  press 
freedom. 

The  Xews-Sentinel’s  motions  followed 
Judge  Prewitt’s  action,  Jan.  12,  in  al- 
terating  his  original  debarment  mandate 
so  as  to  allow  News-Sentinel  rejwrters 
to  cover  his  court  after  conclusion  of 
the  Harlan  county  murder  conspiracy 
cases,  out  of  which  grew  his  clash  with 
the  Seri pps- Howard  daily.  The  follow¬ 
ing  day  he  remanded  the  remaining  cases 
back  to  Harlan  county,  thus  clearing  his 
docket  of  them  and  automatically  re¬ 
opening  his  court  to  News-Sentinel 
reporters. 

The  News-Sentinel’s  motions  were 
filed  by  W.  H.  Townsend,  associate 
counsel  with  Newton  D.  Baker  for  the 
newspaper.  He  told  the  court  Judge 
Prewitt’s  action  had  made  the  issue  a 
moot  question. 

An  editorial  in  the  News-Sentinel, 
Jan.  20,  reviewed  the  case  and  expressed 
regret  that  the  changes  in  Judge  Pre¬ 
witt’s  order  “make  it  impossible  for  the 
issues  first  involved  in  the  case  to  be 
reviewed  by  higher  courts.”  Among  the 
benefits  of  the  case,  the  editorial  pointed 
out  was  the  demonstration  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  courts  should  be  subject  to 
the  scrutiny  of  the  public  and  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  focussing  of 
attention  on  “one  of  the  great  weak¬ 
nesses  of  court  procedure — ^the  intoler¬ 
ant  and  unfair  performances  of  some 
lawyers  in  pleading  before  a  jury.” 

This  week’s  editorial  quoted  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  original  editorial  which 
caused  the  dispute  as  follows : 

“So  long  as  our  courts  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  be  a  stage  for  the  tirades  of 
political  and  social  prejudice  they  will 
not  obtain  the  full  confidence  of  those 
who  believe  in  even-handed  justice,”  and 
then  said : 

“That  was  the  criticism. 

“It  is  a  criticism  on  which  we  stand — a 
criticism  made  to  appear  just  by  the  fact 
that  the  prosecutor  did  not  repeat  his 
oratorical  joust  with  the  ‘Reds’  in  argu¬ 
ing  the  Hightower  case. 

“Furthermore,  it  is  a  criticism  that  we 
direct  not  only  against  Judge  Prewitt’s 
court  but  against  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
courts  in  our  land.” 

The  News-Sentinel’s  editorial  con¬ 
cluded  with  the  declaration  that  it  is  for 
the  courts  to  decide  if  such  criticism  as 
it  made  of  Judge  Prewitt’s  court  is  con¬ 
temptuous  and  that  “we  shall  continue 
to  exercise  the  right  of  expression  and, 
when  occasion  makes  it  necessary,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  defend  that  right 
against  the  rash,  angry  orders  of  any 
court.” 


PRINTERS  ACCEPT  $3  CUT 

A  new  wage  scale  for  printers  has 
gone  into  effect  on  the  Anaheim  (Cal.) 
Bulletin,  $42  for  day  work  and  $45  for 
night  work,  a  reduction  of  $3  a  week  in 
each  case.  This  is  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  Union  printers  accepted  the  reduc¬ 
tion  with  a  pledge  of  cooperation  with 
the  publishers.  Because  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  1932  situation  in  the  print¬ 
ing  industry,  no  contract  was  signed. 


VON  WIEGAND  TO  INDIA 

Karl  H.  Von  Wiegand,  who  has  been 
in  Manchuria  for  Universal  Service,  is 
now  on  his  way  to  India. 


MISS  SCRIPPS  HONORED 

Miss  Ellen  Browning  Scripps,  philan¬ 
thropist  and  sister  of  the  late  E.  W. 
Scripps,  founder  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  was  selected  as  the  most  use¬ 
ful  citizen  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  1931. 
The  award  was  made  at  the  San  Diego 
Realty  Board’s  recent  dinner. 


QUESTIONNAIRES  SENT 
TO  BROADCASTERS 


Federal  Radio  Commission  Asks 
Replies  for  Congress  on  Use  of 
Air  Time  and  Financial 
Structures 


By  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  20 — Pursu¬ 
ant  to  the  Couzens  resolution  calling 
for  an  investigation  of  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
has  mailed  questionnaires  to  operators 
of  the  country’s  610  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  inquiring  in  detail  into  every  phase 
of  the  business,  except  the  technical  end. 

The  resolution  which  mentioned  a 
“growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
use  of  radio  for  purposes  of  commercial 
advertising”  and  directed  the  commission 
to  investigate  and  supply  answers  to  15 
questions  on  the  situation  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  January  12. 

The  week  of  November  8  to  14,  inclu¬ 
sive,  was  selected  as  typical,  and  most 
of  the  questions  concern  broadcasting 
activities  during  that  week.  Each  day  is 
divided  into  two  periods,  one  from  six 
to  si.x  and  the  other  from  six  to  mid¬ 
night.  The  operator  is  asked  to  report 
on  how  many  hours  his  station  used  by 
chain  and  local  programs  in  each  period, 
and  whether  or  not  they  were  commercial 
or  sustaining  programs. 

The  questionnaire  asks  how  much  time 
is  devoted  to  chain  and  local  educational 
programs,  what  kind  of  institutions  use 
the  time,  and  what  is  the  business  re¬ 
lationship  between  the  institution  and 
the  station  operator.  “Do  local  stations 
use  all  the  time  you  are  willing  to  pro¬ 
vide?”,  is  one  of  the  questions. 

The  first  question  on  the  subject  of 
advertising  inquires  into  how  many  hours 
in  both  periods  of  each  day  in  the  typical 
week  were  “devoted  to  sales  talks  or  a 
description  of  the  commodity  advertised, 
the  terms  of  contest,  etc.” 

Broadcasters  must  specify  also  how 
much  time  during  the  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber  8  to  14  was  used  to  advertise  the 
business  of  the  licensee,  or  any  principal 
officer  or  a  stockholder  of  the  station. 
The  questionnaire  also  demands  details 
of  the  financial  set-up  between  each  in¬ 
dividual  station  and  any  chain  it  might 
be  identified  with. 

Inquiry  is  made  into  the  rates  charged 
for  facilities  and  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  mechanical  reproductions. 

One  question  is  devoted  to  any  changes 
in  the  nature  and  character  of  program 
that  the  operator  mav  have  in  mind  for 
1932. 

The  last  question  deals  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  structure  of  each  broadcasting  busi¬ 
ness.  It  asked  for  information  on 
authorized  capital,  actual  invested  capital. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  24-25 — Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors’  meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
Atlanta. 

Jan.  25-26 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
Eastern  Regional  meeting.  New 
York. 

Jan.  25-26 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
Southwest  Regional  meeting,  Dallas. 

Jan.  25-27 — Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Slate  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  winter  meeting,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  28-30 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
Richmond,  Va. 

Jan.  28-30— New  York  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Onondaga  Hotel, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  29-30 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
meeting,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

Jan.  30 — Del-Mar-Va  Press  Assn., 
meeting,  DuPont  Hotel,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Dei. 

Feb.  1-3 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
Western  regional  meeting,  San 
Francisco. 

Feb.  8-9 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
Southern  regional  meeting,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Feb.  8-9 — Assn,  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
North  Central  regional  meeting, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Feb.  8 — New  Jersey  Press  Assn., 
Winter  meeting,  Stacy  Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

Feb.  8-10 — Midwest  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


gross  receipts,  and  gross  expenditures, 
the  latter  liroken  down  to  show  expendi¬ 
tures  for  talent,  regular  emnloyes,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  other  expenditures.  The 
broadcaster  is  asked  to  tell  the  net  profit, 
or  loss,  omitting  depreciation  on  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  last,  and  the  appraised  value  of 
the  plant,  including  .studios,  with  a  break¬ 
down  of  the  latter  figure. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  commission  mem¬ 
bers  that  from  six  weeks  to  two  months 
will  be  required  to  complete  the  task. 

NEWSPAPERMEN  SAIL 

Among  those  who  left  for  Europe 
aboard  the  S.S.  Paris,  Jan.  15,  were 
Frederick  T.  Birchall,  acting  managing 
editor  of  the  \eiv  York  Times;  Laurence 
Hills,  resident  manager  of  the  Paris  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune; 
William  Hard,  Consolidated  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  ;  and  Ray  Long,  former  Hearst 
magazine  executive.  Mr.  Birchall  will 
visit  the  Times’  foreign  offices,  and  Mr. 
Hills  is  returning  to  his  post  after  sev¬ 
eral  weeks’  visit  in  this  country. 


TO  VISIT  AUSTRALIA 

Edward  J.  Stackpole,  editor-in-chief, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  has  left  on 
a  trip  which  will  take  him  to  Australia. 
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CLEVELAND  NEWS  CUTS 
ADVERTISING  RATES 


General,  Financial  and  Automotivs 
Advertiser*  Given  Quantity  Dis¬ 
counts — Shreveport  Daily 
Makes  Cut 


A  new  rate  card  offering  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  to  general,  financial,  and  automo¬ 
tive  advertisers,  was  put  into  effect  Jan. 
11  by  the  Cleveland  News  for  both  daily 
and  Sunday  issues.  Where  a  flat  rate  of 
38  cents  a  line  had  formerly  been 
charged,  the  new  rates  lower  this  to  37 
cents  for  2,500  lines,  36  cents  for  5,000 
lines,  35  cents  for  7,500  lines  and  34 
cents  for  15,000  lines. 

In  the  automobile  classification,  how¬ 
ever,  the  combination  rate  of  60  cents  a 
line  for  both  daily  and  Sunday  issues 
used  within  a  week  is  no  longer  subject 
to  quantity  discounts.  A  rate  card  issued 
Oct.  1  had  offered  fractional  declines 
down  as  low  as  57  cents  for  1S0,()W 
lines,  advertisements  used  in  combination 
to  be  measured  only  once  in  earning 
these  discounts. 

C.  H.  McCahill,  business  manager  of 
the  News,  said  the  new  revision  was 
made  “in  an  attempt  to  bring  newspaper 
advertising  rates  in  line  with  the  trend 
of  the  times,”  and  added : 

“There  is  another  consideration  which 
prompts  us  and  that  is  the  changing 
character  of  the  national  and  automotive 
advertiser.  It  has  been  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  in  business  to  recognize  the  principle 
that  quantity  buyers  should  enjoy  a  lower 
cost  per  unit  of  purchase  under  a  system 
of  prices,  generally  referred  to  as  a  slid¬ 
ing  scale.  This  has  particularly  ob¬ 
tained  in  those  lines  of  business  in  which 
volume  purchases  are  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception. 

“Newspaper  publishers  generally  have 
recognized  this  principle  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  rates  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  retail  merchants.  That  the  sliding 
scale  has  not  been  accorded  generally  to 
the  national,  automotive  and  financial 
advertiser  has  licen  due  to  the  fact  that 
until  recently  the  volume  buyers  in  the 
national,  automotive,  and  financial  fields 
have  been  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Due  to  the  consolidations  which 
have  been  effected  in  industry  as  well  as 
to  the  growth  of  manufacturers  through 
the  successful  use  of  newspaper  space, 
the  number  of  volume  space  users  in 
this  field  has  in  recent  years  grown 
tremendously.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Cleveland  News  that  the  principle  of 
quantity  discounts  should  now  be  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  scale  of  rates. 

“Newspaper  advertising  must  play  an 
important  part  in  the  return  of  better 
times.  The  Cleveland  News  wishes  to 
make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
end  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  will  be  encouraged  in  the  more  liberal 
use  of  newspaper  space  without  the  re¬ 
sulting  increase  in  the  size  of  the  appr^ 
priations  necessary  to  accomplish  this." 

The  question  of  quantity  rates  was 
recently  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
request  of  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  New 
York  agency,  that  newspapers  which  had 
sliding  scales  for  local  advertising  should 
adopt  parallel  systems  of  quantity  dis¬ 
counts  for  general  advertisers. 

The  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  would  reduce 
its  general  advertising  rate  from  7  cents 
to  6  cents  flat  per  line,  effective  Feb.  1. 

The  Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald  am 
the  Shreveport  (I.a.)  Times  also  made 
reductions  in  their  national  rates  this 
week.  The  Dispatch-Herald  came  down 
one  cent  to  a  flat  rate  of  nine  cents  a 
line.  The  new  rate  was  to  go  in  force 
this  week.  The  Times’  adjustment  is  to 
be  effective  Feb.  1,  and  brings  the  line 
rate  down  from  11  cents  to  nine  cents 
daily  and  from  14  cents  to  12  cents 
Sunday. 


ADOPTS  ASSESSMENT  PLAN 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Typographic 
union  by  a  vote  of  82  to  47  has  over¬ 
thrown  the  five-day  week  established  tw 
months  ago  for  relief  of  jts  unempIoyM 
members  and  adopted  in  its  place  a  nw 
per  cent  weekly  assessment  on  all  prime 
working  40  or  more  hours  a  week. 
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COURTS  VARY  ON  INDIRECT  CONTEMPT 


Review  of  Noted  Cases  Shows  Contradictory  Actions,  Some  of  Them  Reversed  by  Higher  Authority — 
Notable  Decisions  Uphold  Right  of  Editorial  Criticism — Powers  of  U.  S.  Courts  Abridged  in  1831 


W/HILE  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
W  tion  were  quite  specific  in  placing  the 
courts  upon  their  good  behavior,  they 
were  entirely  emphatic  in  declaring  in 
the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
that  Congress  shall  make  no  law  in¬ 
fringing  upon  the  freedom  of  speech  or 
liberty  of  the  press. 

To  the  legislature  they  delegated  the 
power  to  set  up  and  describe  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  courts.  To  the  executive 
was  given  the  power  of  appointment.  But 
to  neither  of  these  agents  of  government 
was  any  power  ascribed  to  rule  the 


.  .  .  . 

The  judiciary,  however,  has  taken  upon 

itself  the  function  of  disciplining,  and 
sometimes  chastising,  the  press  under  its 
questionable  authority  of  punishing  for 
contempt  of  court.  So  hazardous  to  free 
government  did  that  power  appear  at 
one  time  that  Congress  forthwith  limited 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  and 
their  authority  to  summarily  punish  for 
contempt. 

It  is  in  the  states  where  the  courts 
have  been  most  prolific  in  exercising  this 
power,  and  strangely,  too,  for  it  is  in 
the  state  constitutions  where  the  threat 
of  libel  immediately  attaches  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  The  states  were  careful  to 
provide  for  abuse  of  press  freedom,  not 
by  authorizing  courts  to  discipline 
offending  editors,  but  by  prescribing  a 
formal  method  at  law. 

Thus  it  appears  contradictory  in  the 
American  governments  when  the  press 
is  engaged  several  times  a  year  in 
challenging  the  prerogatives  of  judges 
who  have  meted  out  jail  sentences  and 
censures  to  newspapermen  because  of 
court  criticism.  The  still  more  extra¬ 
ordinary  action  of  Judge  Henry  R. 
Prewitt  in  Kentucky  in  barring  a  news¬ 
paper’s  reporters  from  his  court  because 
the  editor  criticized  his  conduct  of  a 
previous  case  makes  the  subject  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  as  applied  to  the  press  a 
timely  one  for  study  by  newspapermen. 

In  the  history  of  American  jurispru¬ 
dence,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
punishing  the  press  for  indirect  contempt 
has  been  occasional.  Cases  are  spotted 
through  law  books  and  no  two  of  them 
are  wholly  agreed  on  the  extent  of  the 
court’s  power.  In  each  controversy  there 
has  arisen  an  inevitable  human  element 
which  transcends  the  phrasing  of  the 
law.  Offended  judges  have  been  the  pros¬ 
ecutors.  Offended  courts  have  been  the 
defenders  of  press  liberty. 

There  have  been  a  very  few  instances 
where  the  press  has  been  rightfully 
punished  for  contemptuous  acts  directly 
impeding  the  course  of  justice,  and  so  it 
is  only  the  “constructive”  contempt  case 
which  has  provoked  disagreement  even 
among  judges.  Constructive  contempt 
IS  an  act  done  not  in  the  presence  of  the 
rourt,  but  at  a  distance,  which  tends  to 
belittle,  to  degrade,  or  to  obstruct,  in¬ 
terrupt,  prevent,  or  embarrass  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice. 

Blackstone,  in  his  Commentaries, 
advised  caution  in  assigning  this  power 
to  punish  for  indirect  contempt  only  to 
the  superior  courts.  But  it  has  gradually 
seeped  into  the  lowest  of  courts.  Our 
appellate  courts  have  consistently  re¬ 
fused  to  exercise  the  authority  and  have 
w  many  occasions  reprimanded  lower 
courts  for  overstepping  their  bounds  in 
*'^^mng  upon  liberty  of  the  press. 
uTien  plied  to  account  by  the  press, 
punishing  for  contempt,  judges  in- 
'ariably  have  resorted  to  the  common  law 
principle  which  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
justice  in  England  was  originally  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  king  in  person,  and 
w  when  judges  were  appointed  to  sit 
persons  were  endowed 
nth  a  portion  of  the  dignity  of  the 
J*teip  Consequently,  to  speak  dis- 
of  them  was  to  disregard 
divinity  which  doth  hedge  a  king.” 
his  argument  seems  especially  out  of 
rn..-  ?  , "  ruling  of  a  Tennessee 
holding  G.  V.  Sanders,  editor  of 


By  JEROME 

Memphis  Press,  in  contempt  during  1922, 
is  considered.  Sanders  had  written  an 
editorial,  entitled  “The  King  Forbids,” 
in  which  he  went  to  the  defense  of  an 
editor  of  a  labor  paper  who  had  been 
arrested  for  criticising  issuance  of  a  court 
injunction  in  the  railroad  shopmen’s 
strike. 

“Maybe  Editor  Cohen  didn’t  know  that 
the  king  had  forbidden  such  things  to  be 
said  about  the  strikebreakers,”  wrote 
Sanders.  And  he  w’as  thereupon  sen¬ 
tenced  for  contempt,  after  the  judge  pro¬ 
claimed  ; 

“Why  the  ridicule,  the  invective?  Why 
compare  courts  in  the  manner  to  which 
they  are  referred  in  the  article  to  a 
king?  In  this  country  the  commonly 
accepted  conception  of  a  king  is  one 
possessing  that  arbitrary  power  which 
brooks  no  interference ;  one  exercising  an 
authority  which  listens  not  to  reason, 
and  which  is  swayed  not  by  a  calm  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  relative  rights  of 
parties ;  one  whose  word  alone  is  law, 
and  from  whose  edicts  no  appeal  may 
be  had.” 

When  George  R.  Dale,  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Democrat  editor,  provoked  a  court  by 
commenting  that  “a  crooked  deal  was 
pulled  off”  and  a  jury  was  “packed  as 
their  masters  ordered,”  the  press  of  the 
nation  echoed  the  reasoning  of  the  court 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary. 

“Had  the  people  been  dissatisfied  with 
such  inherent  right  within  the  court  it¬ 
self  after  having  passed  through  years  of 
operation,”  this  judge  argued,  “it  is  plain 
that  such  power  which  originated  as  in¬ 
herent  in  the  courts,  would  have  been 
limited  or  abolished  altogether  by  the 
new  constitutions.” 

Law  history  records  that  a  federal 
district  judge,  named  Peck,  was  im¬ 
peached  for  imprisoning  a  lawyer  who 
criticized  his  court.  Peck  was  acquitted. 


H.  WALKER 

but  the  impeachment  manager,  who  later 
was  President  James  Buchanan,  spon¬ 
sored  the  law  of  1831  in  which  Congress 
revoked  the  power  of  federal  courts  to 
sunmiarily  punish  for  indirect  contempt. 

Said  an  Alabama  court  in  Ex  Parte 
McLeod,  one  of  the  famous  contempt 
cases  of  history: 

“Such  criticism  is  the  right  of  the 
citizen,  and  essential  not  only  to  the 
proper  administration  of  justice,  but  to 
the  public  tramiuillity  and  contentment. 
Withdrawing  power  .  from  courts  to 
summarily  interfere  with  such  exercise 
of  the  right  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  deprives  them  of  no  useful  power. 

“It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
whether  any  of  the  eminent  lawyers  In 
the  congress  which  adopted  the  provision 
of  1831,  taken  from  a  similar  statute  in 
Pennsylvania,  had  in  mind  anything  more 
than  to  prevent  the  punishment,  as  for  a 
contempt,  of  exercises  of  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press  in 
criticising  and  denouncing  judicial  acts.” 

“It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
notice  every  contempt,”  said  the  court 
further.  “Many  courts  may  well  he  left 
to  be  rebuked  by  the  gtKxl  sense  of  the 
people,  and  the  respect  they  entertain  for 
the  institutions  of  their  country,  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  authority  of 
the  court.  Courts  will  punish  for  con¬ 
tempts  only  when  the  ends  of  justice  will 
be  best  subserved  thereby.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  in  1872 
gave  a  remarkable  example  of  that  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  which  exists  on  the  bench 
as  to  punishing  the  press.  Bv  a  three  to 
two  ruling,  Charles  L.  Wilson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  Andrew  Shuman,  editor,  of 
the  Chicago  Journal,  were  held  in  con¬ 
tempt  for  an  editorial  on  the  Chris 
Rafferty  murder  trial.  Some  of  the 
phrases  were ; 

“The  hanging  of  this  notorious  human 
butcher  is  being  delayed  by  riff-raff  who 
contributed  $1400  to  demonstrate  that 


MANCHESTER  DAILIES  IN  NEW  HOME 


Union-Leader  occupied  this  new  Colonial-type  structure  last  week. 


^HE  Manchester  IN.  II.)  Union  and 
Leader  on  Jan.  11  nuived  into  their 
new  building,  a  Colonial  type  structure 
100  feet  .square.  Formal  opening  has  been 
postponed  to  await  the  presence  of  Col. 
Frank  Knox,  president  of  the  dailies,  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Netvs. 

The  two  front  floors  of  the  building 
are  occupied  by  the  business,  circulation, 
bookkeeping  departments  and  executive 
oflices,  and  the  third  floon  front  by 
the  engraving  department.  The  rear  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  building  houses  the  mechani¬ 
cal  and  news  departments. 


Nearly  all  the  equipment  is  new,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Hoe  superspeed  Octuple  press. 
The  news  room  and  other  departments 
have  more  space  and  the  entire  lay¬ 
out  of  the  plant  is  expeditious  and  con¬ 
venient.  Lockwood,  Greene  were  the 
architects. 

The  moving  took  place  over  the  week¬ 
end.  What  equipment  was  moved,  in¬ 
cluding  the  typesetting  machines,  was  car¬ 
ried  over  a  bridge  from  the  adjacent  old 
building.  The  presses  were  started  by 
Manchester’s  mayor  in  the  presence  of 
John  A.  Muehling,  editor  and  publisher. 


‘hanging  is  played  out.’  .  .  .They  may 
now  congratulate  themselves  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  little  game.  Their  money  is 
operating  splendidly.  .  .  .The  sum  of 
$1400  is  enough  nowadays  to  enable  a 
man  to  purchase  immunity  from  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  any  crime.  .  .The  courts  are 
now  completely  in  control  of  corrupt  and 
mercenary  shysters — the  jackals  of  the 
legal  profession — who  feast  and  fatten  on 
human  blood  spilled  by  the  hands  of 
other  men.” 

In  apologetic  terms  the  majority  of 
the  court  felt  bound  to  rule  Wilson  and 
Shumway  in  contempt  because  of  ex¬ 
citement  then  prevailing  in  Chicago. 
Even  in  the  majority  opinion  is  found 
this  declaration  in  defense  of  the  press: 

“Let  us  say  here,  and  so  plainly  that 
our  position  can  be  misrepresented  only 
by  malice  or  gross  stupidity,  that  we  do 
not  deprecate,  nor  should  we  claim  the 
right  to  punish,  any  criticism  the  press 
may  choose  to  publish  upon  our  decisions, 
opinions  or  official  conduct  in  regard  to 
cases  that  have  passed  from  our  juris¬ 
diction,  so  long  as  our  action  is  cor¬ 
rectly  stated,  and  our  official  integrity  is 
not  imiieached.” 

The  appellate  court  remarked  in  this 
case :  “.\s  long  as  the  court  was  con¬ 
scious  it  had  not  been  frightened  from 
its  propriety  by  the  article  in  question, 
the  wiser  course  would  have  been  to  pass 
it  by  in  silence.  So  far  as  we  are  per¬ 
sonally  concerned,  we  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  do  so.  We  desire  no  contro¬ 
versy  with  the  press.” 

Justice  Thornton,  speaking  for  the 
minority,  wrote : 

“This  court  has  not  the  power,  nor 
the  desire  to  arrogate  it,  to  direct  or  con¬ 
trol  the  press,  in  its  legitimate  sphere. 
Freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press, 
should  be  most  jealously  guarded.  The 
utmost  latitude  should  be  allowed  for 
fair,  full  and  free  review  of  the  entire 
action  of  the  courts.  In  popular  govern¬ 
ment,  neither  the  public  action  nor 
official  opinion  of  persons  in  positions  of 
trust,  can  be  exempt  from  condemnation 
by  the  press,  or  in  the  assemblages  of 
the  people.  But  there  must  be  toleration, 
for  error  of  opinion  should  always  be 
tolerated,  when  reason  is  left  free  to  com¬ 
bat  it.  This  character  of  animadversion 
should  never  be  regarded  as  a  contempt. 

“Respect  to  courts  cannot  be  compelled ; 
it  is  the  voluntary  tribute  of  the  public 
to  worth,  virtue  and  intelligence,  and 
while  they  are  found  on  the  judgment 
seat,  so  long  and  no  longer  will  they 
retain  the  public  confidence,”  continued 
the  minority. 

“The  exercise  of  this  extraordinary 
power  by  a  court  of  final  jurisdiction  has 
ever  been  regarded  as  of  questionable 
authority,  and  one  liable  to  great  abuse. 
Its  exercise  by  the  courts  in  this  country 
has  been  tolerated  rather  than  conceded 
by  constitutional  provisions  or  legislative 
enactments.” 

In  188.1,  Joseph  B.  Cheadle,  editor  of 
the  Frankfort  (Ind.)  Banner,  wrote  “A 
Joke  on  a  Judge”  and  was  summarily 
ruled  in  contempt,  but  he  won  in  the 
end.  His  case  is  interesting,  since  it 
gives  an  example  of  how  far  some  courts 
will  allow  criticism  to  go. 

Joseph  Spurlock  was  on  trial  for 
assault  with  intent  to  kill.  At  the  end 
of  the  court  day,  he  was  allowed  to  go 
home,  some  20  miles  away,  with  the 
promise  to  return  next  day.  But  he  had 
no  money  and  he  had  to  walk  the  dis¬ 
tance  back  to  court.  He  was  quite  late, 
and  in  the  meantime  (so  Cheadle  wrote) 
“the  judge  lost  his  temper — lost  it  bad — 
and  ordered  the  jury  discharged  and 
arrest  of  Spurlock  on  bond.”  Sheriffs 
were  sent  out  to  get  him. 

Cheadle’s  editorial  commented:  ‘How 
grandly  marched  those  deputies  into  the 
vortex  of  danger;  all  of  them,  into  the 
county’s  purse  rode  they,  while  just 
l)eyond  the  city  limits,  with  rapid  pace  and 
earnest  face,  all  unconscious  of  the  affray^ 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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COURT  CITES  EDITOR  i 
FOR  CONTEMPT 

C.  H.  Leavy  of  Brunswick  (Ga.)  News 
Must  Answer  Charge  Feb.  1  — 

Criticized  Own  Libel 
Conriction 

Clarence  H.  Leavy,  editor  of  the 
Brunswick  (Ga.)  News,  has  been  cited 
by  Judpe  Mell  Price  of  the  City  Court 
of  McIntosh  county,  sitting  at  Darien, 
Ga.,  to  appear  before  him  Feb.  1,  to  an¬ 
swer  a  charge  of  contempt  of  court. 
This  case  g^rows  out  of  the  trial  of  a 
criminal  lih«l  case  against  Mr.  Leavy 
before  Judge  Price.  A  jury  convicted 
Mr.  Leavy  and  the  court  fined  him  $2(X). 
Mr.  Leavy  has  given  notice  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  and  the  hearing  on  the  appeal 
petition  is  to  come  up  at  the  same  time 
the  editor  is  called  upon  to  purge  him¬ 
self  of  contempt  of  court. 

Following  his  conviction  Mr.  Leavy 
wrote  an  ^itorial  on  the  verdict  which 
Judge  Price  deemed  contemptuous. 

The  libel  case  followed  editorial  criti¬ 
cisms  of  McIntosh  county  authorities  in 
an  action  they  had  taken  to  collect  taxes 
from  some  of  the  Howard  E.  Coffin  prop¬ 
erties  in  that  county.  Discussing  the 
verdict  against  him  Mr.  Leavy  said  in 
part  in  the  Brunswick  News : 

“It  is  human,  we  suppose,  for  men  to 
form  their  opinions  as  against  even  the 
rule  of  right  or  of  the  law  and  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  jury  of  McIntosh 
county  on  Friday  was  not  trying  the 
editor  of  the  Brunswick  News  for  libel, 
but  was  rather  deh-ing  into  the  various 
controversial  matters  between  Howard 
EL  Coffin  and  the  Sea  Island  Company 
and  Paul  J.  Varner  reflected  in  recent 
litigation  by  these  parties. 

“We  are  very  happy,  however,  that  the 
makers  of  our  laws  have  provided  for 
review  against  miscarriages  of  justice, 
accidental  or  otherwise,  and  we  shall  not 
be  content  until  there  has  been  a  final 
adjudication  of  this  case. 

“In  the  meantime  we  propose  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  dis¬ 
cussing  public  men  when  in  our  opinion 
their  acts  are  detrimental  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  state  of  Georgia.” 

It  is  understood  the  editorial  which 
caused  the  court  to  proceed  against  Mr. 
Leavy,  and  a  news  article  appearing  in 
the  same  issue,  which  gave  an  account 
of  the  trial,  were  both  passed  upon  by 
Mr.  Leavy’s  attorneys  before  their  pub¬ 
lication. 

ALLEN  TALK  CANCELLED 

Inritation  to  ‘Merry-Go-Round*  Au¬ 
thor  Withdrawn  by  Kentucky  Group 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  21. — The  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  to 
Robert  S.  Allen,  co-author  of  “Washing¬ 
ton  Merry-Go-Round.”  to  address  a  din¬ 
ner  for  the  Kentucky  Press  Association 
here,  Friday  night,  has  lieen  withdrawn 
“because  of  the  possible  controversial 
character  of  his  talk.” 

The  withdrawal  of  the  in\’itation  fol¬ 
lowed  an  editorial  in  Louisinlle  Times  in 
which  Tom  \\’allace.  editor,  quoted  a 
letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  stating 
that  Mr.  Wallace  would  present  Mr. 
Allen. 

‘‘Mr.  Wallace.”  the  editorial  said,  “will 
not  introduce  the  author  of  ‘Washington 
Merry-(jO- Round’  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
dinner,  January  22.  or  elsewhere.  The 
error  was  due  no  doubt  to  necessity  for 
sending  out  the  letter  before  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  completed.” 

The  amended  program  included  ad¬ 
dresses  by  Joe  Lovett.  Murray  (Ky.) 
Ledger  and  Times,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation;  E.  S.  Woosley,  vice-president 
of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Louis¬ 
ville.  and  editors  from  various  sections 
of  Kentucky. 

$25,171  TAX  REFUND 

An  overassessment  of  income  and 
profits  taxes  and  interest  for  1920 
amounting  to  $25,171.01  has  been  decreed 
by  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  internal 
revenue  in  favor  of  the  Rhinelander 
Paper  Company,  of  Rhinelander,  W'is. 
The  sum  has  bwn  refunded. 


NEW  NORTH  CAROLINA  GROUP 

North  Carolina  Association  of  After¬ 
noon  Dailies,  Inc.,  with  principal  office 
in  Raleigh,  has  been  granted  a  state 
charter.  The  new  corporation  plans  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  gathering  news 
to  be  distributed  to  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  other  publications.  Incorpo¬ 
rators  are  J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  of  Rocky 
Mount;  H.  A.  Dennis,  of  Henderson, 
and  W.  C.  Dowd,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte. 

HEARING  ON  BANK  BILL 
WON  BY  N.  Y.  DAILY 

World-Telegram’*  Short  But  Strenu¬ 
ous  Campaign  Against  Proposed 
State  Board  Brought  Changes 
in  Original  Setup 

Defeat  of  the  New  York  State  Bank 
Board  Bill  this  week  in  Albany  followed 
a  spirited  campaign  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram  which  in 
Page  One  editorials,  articles  and  cartoons 
assailed  the  propos^  legislation  as  being 
“high-handed”  and  “in  contempt  of  pub¬ 
lic  right.” 

The  World-Telegram  based  its  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  bill  on  two  grounds.  The 
first  was  that  the  bill  made  it  man¬ 
datory  for  the  governor  to  appoint  four 
bankers  to  the  proposed  state  advisory 
banking  board  which  the  World-Tele¬ 
gram  regarded  as  a  “dangerous  attempt 
at  confiscation  of  a  state  department  by 
private  interests  it  was  set  up  to  regu¬ 
late.”  The  second  was  the  attempt  made 
to  rush  the  bill  through  the  assembly 
without  a  public  hearing.  The  bill  had 
already  passed  through  the  senate  with¬ 
out  a  public  hearing.  The  senate’s 
“precipitate,  secretive”  action,  the  World- 
Telegram  held,  illustrated  the  “oli¬ 
garchic,  ridiculously  irresponsible  way  in 
which  the  legislation  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  consequence  can  be  railroaded 
into  being.” 

The  state  assembly  deferred  action  on 
the  bill  Jan.  18  to  permit  public  hearings, 
and  new  plans  for  the  board  were  made, 
killing  the  effect  of  the  previous  bill 
which,  it  was  said,  ivas  sponsored  by  the 
banks. 

Previous  to  the  World-Telegram’s 
drive,  the  assembly  had  indicated  it  was 
ready  to  pass  the  bill. 

On  Saturday,  Jan.  16,  and  Monday, 
Jan.  18,  editorials  were  printed  on  Page 
One ;  a  Rollin  Kirby  cartoon  accompany¬ 
ing  the  Monday  editorial. 

T.  D.  PETERS  HEADS  WRITERS 

Brooklyn  Standard-Union  Man  Is 
Elected  by  Albany  Corps 

Thomas  D.  Peters,  Brooklyn  Standard- 
Union,  was  elected  president  of  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Correspondents’  Association  at 
.Albany,  N.Y.,  this  week,  succeeding  John 
C.  Crary,  New  York  Sun. 

Other  new  officers  are:  First  vice- 
president,  John  C.  O’Brien,  Nezu  York 
Herald  Tribune;  second  vice-president, 
Leo  W.  O’Brien,  Albany  Times-Union; 
.secretary',  George  M.  Janvrin,  Staten 
Island  Advance;  directors,  George  W. 
Herrick,  New  York  .Morning  Telegraph; 
E.  Avery  Nelson,  Watertown  Times; 
Harold  P.  Jarvis,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press;  John  S.  Crary,  New  York  Sun; 
William  El.  La  why,  Neiu  York  American; 
I'rederick  A.  Storm,  Rochester  Times- 
Union;  Thomas  G.  Ford,  United  Press, 
and  Elton  C.  Fay,  Associated  Press. 

EDITOR  GETS  Y.M.C.A.  POST 

Francis  S,  Harmon,  editor  of  the 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American,  was 
elected  general  secretary  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  this  week  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dr.  John  R.  Mott,  who  resigned  last 
summer  after  17  years  of  service. 
Wilfred  W.  Fry,  president  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  was  chosen  as  chairman  of 
the  International  Committee,  succeeding 
James  M.  Speers. 

NEWS  WRITERS  MARRY 

Miss  Francis  Bernice  Dalton,  until  re¬ 
cently  with  the  Sioux  Falls  (S.D.)  Ar- 
gus-Leader,  was  married  to  James  Reed 
Brackett,  Associated  Press  financial 
writer.  New  York,  in  New  York  Jan.  14. 


JAPANESE  WRITER  HERE 


M.  Uemura,  sports  editor,  Ashai 
Shimbun  of  Tokio  and  Osaka,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  his  recent  arrival  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  covering  the  Olym¬ 
pic  Games  winter  sports  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  and  later  will  go  to 
Europe  to  meet  the  Japanese  Olym¬ 
pic  stars,  and  return  with  them  to  Los 
Angeles  for  the  Olympic  contests. 

HEADLINE  A  ‘BUNGLE’ 
BUT  NOT  LIBELOUS 

Nebraska  Supreme  Court  Upholds 
Lower  Tribunal  in  Sustaining 
Daily’s  Demurrer  in  $50,000 
Suit 

Although  it  called  a  headline  which 
appeared  in  the  McCook  (Nebr.)  Daily 
Cazette  “a  bungle,”  the  state  supreme 
court,  Jan.  13,  refused  to  reverse  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  lower  court  sustaining  the 
newspaper’s  demurrer  to  a  $50,{)(X)  libel 
action. 

The  National  Automobile  Association 
sued  Harry  D.  Strunk,  publisher,  for 
$50, (XK)  as  a  result  of  a  headline,  “Fake 
.Association  Salesman  Fined.”  It  claimed 
the  headline  called  the  association  a  fake 
and  injured  its  business  while  the  defend¬ 
ant  claimed  it  referred  to  the  salesman. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendant  supported 
this  contention  by  showing  that  the  body 
of  the  text  supported  his  view.  Review¬ 
ing  the  text,  the  Supreme  court  opinion 
said,  “So  the  crux  of  the  article  was 
that  the  salesman  was  a  faker  which 
means  a  ‘petty  swindler,’  in  that  he 
fasely  represented  the  coverage  of  plain¬ 
tiff’s  contracts.  The  implication  is  that 
the  membership  contract  was  not  criti¬ 
cized  as  bad  but  that  the  plaintiff’s  sales¬ 
man  perpetrated  a  fake  by  mailing  the 
false  representations,  on  which,  when 
duly  charged,  he  had  pleaded  guilty.  As 
a  syllabus  of  the  test,  the  headline  was 
a  bungle  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  published  article,  afforded  no  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  for  plaintiff’s  action  against 
defendant  and  that  the  court  did  not  err 
in  sustaining  the  demurrer.” 

‘MICKEY  McGUIRE’  IS  SUED 

Fontaine  Fox  Seeks  to  Restrain  Use 
of  Cartoon  Named  by  Individual 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

I.-OS  Anc.f.lf.s.  Jan.  20. — Fontaine  Fox. 
creator  of  “Toonerville  Trolley”  and 
“Mickey  (Himself)  McGuire”  has  filed 
suit  in  Superior  Court  with  RKO  Pic¬ 
tures,  Inc.,  and  Darniour  Productions 
Corporation  to  restrain  Joe  Yule.  Jr., 
and  his  mother  and  guardian,  Nell  Yule, 
from  using  the  name,  Mickey  McGuire, 
professionallv. 

In  May,  1927,  Joe  Yule,  Jr.  was  en¬ 
gaged  by  I^armour  Productions  to  play 
the  role  of  Mickey  (Himself)  McGuire 
in  a  series  of  screen  comedies.  On  July 
17,  10.30.  the  plaintiffs  contend.  Joe’s 
mother  petitioned  the  courts  to  change 
her  son’s  name  to  Mickey  Mc(juire,  and 
her  own  to  Nell  McGuire. 


ROTO  MEDIA  STRESSED 
FOR  GENERAL  COPY 

Sections  Offer  Merchants  Meant  of  ] 
Picturing  Products  with  Dramatic  3 

Effect,  Association  Speaker*  ^ 

at  Chicago  Declare 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  ^ 

Chicago,  Jan.  19. — Emphasis  upon  p 

newspaper  rotogravure  as  a  medium  for  ■ 

presenting  direct  selling  appeals,  to  r^ 
place  the  idea  that  such  sections  wert 
onlv  for  institutional  advertising,  was 
stressed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Rotogravure  Advertising  Association  here 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Prof,  George  H.  Gallup  of  North-  j 
western  University  opened  the  Monday  ) 
session  with  a  talk,  in  which  he  declared  1 
rotogravure  has  a  good  margin  of 
superiority  over  other  sections  of  the  i 
Sunday  paper.  He  said: 

“As  I  see  it  now,  the  first  essential  ■ 
in  increasing  the  effectiveness  is  the  bet-  ' 
ter  selection  of  pictures,  and  next  the 
better  presentation  of  these  pictures.  But  ; 
after  these  must  come  a  study  of  features 
peculiarly  fitted  to  the  roto  section. 

“From  using  pictures  as  mere  attention  i 
getters  in  roto  advertising,  the  next  step  ! 
is  to  make  these  pictures  dramatize  the  ’ 
need  for  the  product,  or  demonstrate  the  i; 
effect  of  its  use.  I 

“A  few  advertisers  believe  that  they  , 
can  attract  attention  best  by  using  sketch 
art,  since  the  roto  section  is  largely  made  i 
up  of  photographs.  In  no  instance  has  ' 
this  assumption  proved  correct.” 

G.  J.  Eyler,  western  manager  of  Retail  ; 
Ledger  Publications,  read  a  paper  pr^  ' 
pared  by  William  Nelson  Taft,  editorial 
director  of  Retail  Ledger  Publications, 
entitled:  “The  One  Thing  Advertising 
Must  Do  in  1932.” 

First  pointing  out  that  emphasis  on 
price  has  dominated  advertising  long 
enough  and  then  declaring  that  there 
must  be  a  swing  back  to  the  importance  ; 
of  value,  Mr.  Taft  said  in  part:  j 

“Advertising  must  restore  faith  of  the  ' 
buying  public  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  , 
printed  word,  the  elimination  of  the  air  i 
of  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the  wiping  out 
of  the  mental  question  mark  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  reading  of  so  many  an¬ 
nouncements  of  both  manufacturers  and 
retailers. 

“To  accomplish  this  there  are  few  aids 
more  potent  than  the  presentation  of 
actual  photographs  of  merchandise.” 

W.  S.  Reynolds,  Detroit  News,  pr«i- 
dent  of  the  association,  stressed  the  im-  , 
portance  of  selling  the  advertiser  on  the  1 
reader  interest  of  the  paper,  rather  than  j 
on  circulation  figures  alone.  | 

Mr.  Reynolds  asserted  most  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  increased  business  in  1932 
were  in  the  local  field.  Development  of 
insurance  company  advertising  in  roto 
sections  was  suggested. 

Two  other  plans  were  submitted,  one 
to  promote  good  will  advertising  for 
public  utilities  and  the  other  a  campaign 
designed  for  the  promotion  of  model 
homes. 

The  association  voted  to  adopt  a  stand¬ 
ard  roto  form  for  advertising  agency  use. 

Leland  Woofers,  Des  Moines  Register- 
Tribune,  secretary  of  the  association,  pre¬ 
sented  a  novel  selling  plan,  using  stere- 
opticon  slides,  showing  the  reaction  of 
roto  advertising  upon  those  reading  it 
Everett  R.  Stone,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Democrat-Chronicle,  also  presented  > 
sales  selling  plan. 

During  the  round  table  discussion 
groups.  Daniel  E.  Provost,  rotogras’urr 
advertising  manager.  New  York  Times, 
declared  that  roto  can  be  used  to  make 
!  sales  as  well  as  to  create  prestige  for 
[  the  advertiser. 

S.  J.  Kohlman,  Syracu.se  (S.Y.)  Pod- 
Standard,  said  his  paper  was  combaung 
,  local  radio  advertising  and  other  media 
,  by  a  roto  campaign.  , 

,  Mr.  Stone  was  elected  to  the  ^^tdo 
directors.  Mr.  Woofers  and  tar 
Maloney,  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Tre^- 
cript,  were  re-elected  to  the  board,  m  ^ 
Reynolds  and  Frank  Connaiighton,  A  of 
York  Times,  are  hold-over  members. 

New  York  City  was  selected  as  t 
meeting  place  for  the  1933 
1  The  directors  will  meet  at  Buffalo,  o- 
next  May. 
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REPORTERS  SHOULD  ALSO  BE  ‘CRITICS’ 


Royal  Cortissoz,  Distinguished  Art  Editor  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Believes  Ability  to  Discriminate 
an  Indispensable  Part  of  Good  Writing — Praises  Development  of  Writers*  Craft  in  Dailies 
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That  critics  of  the  arts,  writing  for 
the  newspapers,  should  possess  and 
exercise  a  lively  sense  of  news  is  com¬ 
monly  accepted  as  a  prerequisite  to  their 
craft.  The  late  William  Bolitho,  New 
York  World  columnist;  J.  Brooks  At¬ 
kinson,  drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Ashton  Stevens,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examitier,  are  among 
those  who  have  in  recent  years  stated 
their  belief  to  that  effect  in  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Royal  Cortissoz,  art  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  commentators  on  the  arts  in 
this  country,  concurred  in  this  theory  in 
an  interview  with  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week.  But  he  carried  the  matter 
further: 

“Not  only  should  the  critic  be  a  good 
reporter,”  he  said,  ‘‘but  a  reporter  should 
be  a  good  critic.” 

“The  critical  faculty,”  he  explained, 
“is  one  of  discrimination.  The  news¬ 
paper  writer  should  acquire  it,  for  it  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  good  writing. 
When  the  reporter  is  writing  a  story  he 
should  know,  first  of  all,  how  to  use  the 
material  at  hand  to  the  greatest  effect. 
‘The  who,  when,  where,  how  and  why 
are  most  vital,  of  course,  to  a  newspaper 
story,  but  the  degree  to  which  a  writer 
can  use  the  little  details  and  the  seem¬ 
ingly  unimportant  observations  he  has 
made,  and  to  weave  them  into  an  inter¬ 
esting,  informative  and  shrewd  form, 
determines  his  discriminatory  faculty  and 
his  writing  ability. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  newspaper 
reporter  should  when  he  is  on  on  assign¬ 
ment,  know  just  what  part  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  .scheme  of  news  his  story  plays.  If 
it  is  a  political  assignment  he  should 
know  the  background  and  he  should  be 
enough  of  a  student  of  affairs  to  know 
the  full  import  of  what  he  is  writing. 
Police  reporters  should  sense  the  social 
significance  of  their  reports.  In  other 
words  the  faculty  of  discrimination 
should  be  exercised  in  every  branch  of 
the  newspaper. 

“A  reporter  is  the  better  if  he  has  an 
editorial  faculty  of  a  certain  sort.  I  do 
not  mean  that  he  should  color  his  news 
with  an  editorial  point  of  view,  but  that 
he  should  write  his  article  with  the  same 
c^e  that  editorial  writers  and  critics 
give  to  theirs. 

“If  there  is  one  lesson  more  than  any 
other  to  be  learned  from  journalism  it  is 
that  journalism  increases  in  value  as  it 
is  tinctured  with  the  art  of  writing.  I 
think  one  of  the  most  wonderful  things 
about  American  journalism  is  the  e.x- 
tent  to  which  this  principle  has  been 
developed  and  is  in  use  today. 

“There  are  scores,  possibly  hundreds 
of  American  journalists  whose  great 
claim  to  attention  is  that  they  know  how 
to  write.  Frank  R.  Kent,  of  the  Palli- 
rsore  Sun,  and  Clinton  \\’.  Gilbert,  of 
the  .Wit'  i'ork  Evening  Post,  will  serve 
as  examples.  They  know  how  to  write. 
They  not  only  have  facts  and  thoughts 
to  present,  but  they  have  a  good  way  of 
presenting  them.  The  development  and 
wouragement  of  such  writing  was  what 
old  New  York  Sun.,  and 
nTiitelaw  Reid  of  the  Tribune,  were 
driving  at,  and  what  Ogden  Reid  today 
IS  doing  on  the  AVit’  York  Herald 
Tribune.’’ 

‘Some  brilliant  writing  of  the  past  gen¬ 
eration  has  paved  the  way  for  the  gen- 
recognition  that  good  writing  ability 
Wongs  in  the  newspaper  reporter’s 
equipment.”  Mr.  Cortissoz  said.  He  re- 
•erred  specifically  to  G.  W.  Smalley, 
T London  correspondent  for  the 
tribune  for  many  years;  William  Win¬ 
ter;  John  R.  G.  Ilassard,  who  helped 
Tu  cipher  dispatches  in  the  Hay- 
campaign,  and  James  Huneker. 
Huneker,”  Mr.  Cortissoz  said,  ‘‘is  a 
^^ut  example  of  the  critic  who  inter¬ 
red  himsdf  in  all  of  the  arts,  music, 
painting,  literature — and  in  life 
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itself.  He  was  one  of  the  most  accom¬ 
plished  critics  we  have  ever  had.” 

It  is  natural  that  Mr.  Cortissoz  should 
appreciate  the  late  Mr.  Huneker  for  they 
certainly  have  a  common  bond  in  their 
catholicity  of  tastes.  Mr.  Cortissoz  is 


Royal  Cortissoz 

art  critic  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  but  that 
is  only  one  facet  of  his  interests.  He  is 
intensely  interested  in  politics,  in  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  in  most  of  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  not  interested  as  a  casual  news¬ 
paper  reader,  but  as  a  student.  Since  he 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1891  he  has  writ¬ 
ten  criticisms  of  literature  music,  drama, 
and  art.  and  has  been  pre-eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  in  all  of  them.  He  has  written 
books  on  various  subjects,  ranging  from 
the  complete  and  standard  “Life  of 
Whitelaw  Reid,”  to  a  long  and  popular 
scries  of  art  studies  and  to  “Nine  Holes 
of  Golf.”  He  is  the  editor  of  an  edition 
of  “Don  Quixote”  and  “The  Autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  Benvenuto  Cellini.”  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters  and  has  lectured  on  art 
and  other  subjects  at  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton  and  other  universities  and  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New 
York  and  at  other  museums  all  over  the 
country. 

Mr.  Cortissoz  has  been  writing  criti¬ 
cisms  all  his  life.  Interested  in  the  arts 
since  his  youth,  he  started  his  newspaper 
writing  as  art  critic  of  the  old  Neze  York 
Commercial  Advertiser  when  Henry 
Marquand  and  Harold  Godwin,  close 
friends  of  his,  were  its  publishers.  His 
education  for  critical  writing  was  not  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  university,  but  in  the  office 
of  McKim,  Mead  and  White,  the  noted 
architects,  where  he  spent  six  years 
which  proved  more  valuable  to  him,  he 
says,  than  a  university  training. 

Two  years  later  he  became  associated 
with  Whitelaw  Reid  and  joined  the 
Tribune  as  art  critic.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  the  publisher  throughout  his 
long  and  distinguished  career,  and  was 
in  close  contact  with  him  both  while  he 
was  the  Tribune  publisher  and  during 
his  years  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 

Mr.  Cortissoz’s  biography  of  Mr. 
Reid,  published  in  19^,  shows  better 
than  anything  else  he  has  ever  written 
his  ability  to  grasp  matter  extraneous  to 
his  profession.  He  discusses  the  intimate 
newspaper  problems  that  Mr.  Reid  faced, 
and  the  complicated  business  of  politics 
and  diplomacy  with  a  sureness,  clarity 
and  veracity  that  has  made  the  biog¬ 
raphy  not  only  the  summing  up  of  a 
man’s  life,  but  a  terse,  observant  picture 
of  the  times  in  which  the  publisher  lived. 
.All  that  Mr.  Cortissoz  would  have  news¬ 
paper  reiKirtcrs  be  he  himself  is  in  this 
work. 

“If  long  years  of  friendship  and  pro- 
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fessional  association  with  Whitelaw  Reid 
have  supplied  me  with  any  guiding  prin¬ 
ciple  as  his  biographer,”  the  preface  to 
the  book  says,  “they  have  left  me  with  a 
conviction  of  his  solicitude  for  the  careful 
statement  of  fact.”  Looking  through  the 
millions  of  words  that  Mr.  Cortissoz  has 
set  down  in  newspapers,  magazines  and 
in  books,  one  is  impressed  by  the  thor¬ 
oughness  with  which  he  learned  this 
lesson. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is 
not  the  “careful  statement  of  fact”  that 
has  made  Mr.  Cortissoz  so  well  known. 
It  is  more  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  arts 
and  his  critical  estimates  of  what  he  sees 
and  hears,  and  his  astute  observations. 
He  has  the  gift  of  clear  thinking  and 
clear  talking.  There  are  many,  of  course, 
who  disagree  with  Mr.  Cortissoz — his  at¬ 
titude  on  modern  art,  for  example,  is 
anathema  to  some — but  to  a  critic  this  is 
more  of  a  testimonial  to  his  powers  of 
direct  assertion  than  anything  else.  Mr. 
Cortissoz,  as  a  critic  is  fearless  and 
he  usually  states  what  he  thinks  without 
qualification  and  without  “soft  soap.” 

■A  case  in  point  was  his  severe  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  prize  awards  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Carnegie  International  Exhibit  in 
Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  outstanding  ex¬ 
hibits  in  this  country.  Of  the  judges  of 
the  pictures  he  said :  “They  did  not  se¬ 
lect  the  best  pictures.  They  did  not 
select  the  best  art.  They  did  not  select 
the  best  colors.  They  did  not  select  the 
best  techniiiue.  ( )ne  would  think  they 
had  selected  about  absolutely  the  worst. 
The  art  jury  has  dealt  a  death  blow  to 
the  claim  that  only  artists  can  properly 
or  completely  judge  art.”  Of  the  picture 
that  received  first  prize — “Suicide  in 
Costume”  by  Watkins,  an  American— Mr. 
Cortissoz  said:  “It  has  no  good  color¬ 
ing,  no  good  modeling  and  no  style 
whatsoever.  It  is  a  stunt  picture  and  is 
the  ugliest  I  ever  saw.” 

And  this  is  the  terse  manner  in  which 
the  critic  based  his  objections  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  what  is  called  “modern”  art: 

“W'e  are  now  in  a  period  of  transi¬ 
tion.  I  note  in  this  age  many  omissions, 
but  especially  that  the  curve  of  beauty 
has  dropped.  Present-day  artists  seem 
to  have  forgotten  that  the  normal  person 
looks  for  beauty  in  works  of  art.” 

.At  another  time  he  said,  and  inferen- 
tially  gave  a  tenet  of  his  philosophy : 
“The  only  thing  that  demands  admiration 
is  beauty.  Refresh  your  minds  with 
references  to  the  past  so  as  to  discrimin¬ 
ate  in  the  things  of  the  present.  Look 
in  all  things  for  beautv :  if  you  do  not 
find  it,  discriminate  against  them.” 

Mr.  Cortissoz  has  always  enjoyed 
writing  criticism,  which  might  also  have 
been  a  determining  factor  to  his  pre¬ 
eminence  in  the  profession.  The  princi¬ 
ples  of  criticism,  he  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  remain  constant  regardless  of 
the  categories. 

“It  is  not  that  I  would  rather  write 
art  criticism  than  that  of  other  categor¬ 
ies,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
write  on  any  of  the  arts.  But  I  do  feel 
that  I  can  do  my  best  work  in  criticising 
art,  that  it  is  more  my  natural  bent  than 
the  others.” 

His  concentration  on  one  branch  of  the 
arts  has  increased  rather  than  diminished 
his  interests  in  the  others,  he  said.  He 
has  never  ceased  his  devotion  to  music : 
a  devotion  fostered  early  in  his  career 
when  he  wrote  a  music  letter  for  out-of- 
town  newspapers,  during  which  time  he 
reviewed  the  premiere  performances  in 
this  country  of  the  AYagner  music- 
dramas  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  and  “Die 
Meistersinger.”  I^ter  he  substituted 
for  the  late  H.  E.  Kriehiel  on  the  Trib¬ 
une  on  important  assignments,  including 
notably,  the  New  York  premiere  of 
“Parsifal.” 

In  the  drama  he  had  noteworthy  as¬ 
signments  under  the  late  William  Win¬ 


ter.  One  of  his  jobs  was  to  cover  the 
New  York  season  of  the  French  Players 
in  the  1890’s,  in  which  Coquelin  and 
Hading  were  featured. 

Mr.  Cortissoz  is  impressed,  after  re¬ 
viewing  art  for  40  years,  with  the  con¬ 
trast  of  everything  relating  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  art  between  the  early  days  of  his 
career  and  the  present,  as  illustrated  by 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  im¬ 
portation  of  old  masters,  the  growth  of 
great  collections,  and  the  giving  of  these 
to  the  public,  like  the  Marquand.  Have- 
meyer,  Altman  and  the  recent  Frick 
collection. 

In  the  old  days,  he  said,  there  were 
only  a  few  organizations  that  had  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibits,  and  the  old  dealers’ 
lists  were  much  less  interesting  than  they 
are  now.  The  amount  of  newspaper 
space  given  to  matters  of  art  was  neces¬ 
sarily  limited. 

The  advent  of  the  half-tone  process  of 
engraving  was  an  important  event  in 
newspaper  treatment  of  art,  the  critic 
said,  adding :  “In  those  old  days  if  I 
wanted  to  illustrate  an  artist’s  work  I 
would  have  to  persuade  him  to  make  a 
drawing  of  his  picture  in  black  and 
white,  so  that  it  could  lie  reproduced  by 
the  direct  process.  When  the  half-tone 
came  in,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  artist’s 
permission  to  reproduce  his  picture — he 
was  afraid  of  a  smudgy  job.  But  the 
artists  soon  got  over  that  and  little  by 
little  the  half-tone  came  to  be  what  it  is 
today — the  constant  accompaniment  of 
art  criticism.” 

Mr.  Cortissoz  has  great  respect  for 
the  art  dealers  aiid  he  reviewed  their 
part  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
American  artist.  “Of  course.”  he  said 
“It  was  the  American  artist  himself  who 
did  most  for  the  advancement  of  the 
American  school,  but  1  like  to  recall 
what  I  have  seen  of  the  support  given 
by  collectors  and  dealers.  And  I  don’t 
mind  saying  that  if  I  am  proud  of  any¬ 
thing  I  am  proud  of  the  efforts  that  I 
have  myself  made  in  the  Herald  Tribune 
columns  to  win  greater  ajiprcciation  of 
what  our  painters,  sculptors  and  archi¬ 
tects  have  done.”  The  selection  of  Mr. 
Cortissoz  as  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
opening  of  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  .Art  in  New  York  recently,  an 
event  considered  as  epochal  in  Ameri¬ 
can  art,  testifies  to  the  esteem  in  which 
the  critic  is  held  in  the  art  world.  An¬ 
other  honor  bestowed  upon  him  was  a 
medal  of  the  American  Art  Dealers  As- 
s(x:iation,  awarded  last  November  for 
“distinguished  service  in  the  field  of  fine 
art.”  This  marked  the  first  time  the 
medal  had  been  awarded  to  a  critic. 

It  is  Mr.  Cortissoz’  belief  that  mat¬ 
ters  of  art  impinge  upon  everyday  life, 
and  should  not  he  treated  as  though  they 
were  superficial  pleasures. 

“It  is  surprising  that  art  should  be 
treated  as  a  luxury  in  .America,”  he  said. 
“People  are  actually  unashamed  to  say 
they  know  nothing  about  art.  They  ought 
to  be.  I  believe  it  is  as  important  to 
know  the  history  of  art  in  Italy  as  it  is 
to  know  the  history  of  the  W  ar  of  the 
Roses.” 


REED  HEADS  MAINE  DAILIES 

Walter  B.  Reed  of  the  Bangor  Daily 
Nezi’s  was  elected  president  of  the  Maine 
Daily  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  annual  meeting  held  Jan.  13, 
at  Augusta.  James  A.  Cook  of  the 
Biddeford  Journal,  was  electeil  vice-pres¬ 
ident,  Oliver  L.  Hall  of  the  Bangor  Com¬ 
mercial,  .secretary  and  Caleb  .A.  Lewis 
of  the  Waterville  Sentinel,  treasurer. 


HOZEY  SHIPPING  EDITOR 

Captain  Howerd  F.  Hozey,  ma.ster 
mariner,  first  class ;  world  traveler,  art¬ 
ist,  lecturer  and  officer  in  the  L'niteil 
States  Naval  Reserve,  has  been  apiKiinted 
shipping  news  editor  of  the  Philadelbhiu 
Inquirer.  He  succeeds  the  late  E.  S.  Hart. 
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ELIMINATE  RIVALRY,  REDUCE  COSTS 
AND  CUT  RATES,  APPEL  SUGGESTS 

Other  Alternative  Is  to  Produce  More  Response  in  Same  Space, 
Wanamaker  Executive  Tells  Publishers — Competition 
Held  Costly  to  Advertisers 


A  SUGGESTION  that  newspapers  take 
some  means  of  lessening  competiti<»n 
among  themselves  in  order  to  cut  their 
expense  and  thus  make  possible  an  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  reduction  was  made  by 
loseph  Appel,  of  John  Wanamaker,  New 
York,  before  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  in  convention  at  Lake 
Placid  last  week. 

As  an  alternative,  Mr.  Appel  sug¬ 
gested  that  newspapers  ‘‘produce  in  the 
same  space  more  profitable  advertising 
response.”  k'nless  action  is  taken  one 
way  or  the  other,  he  added,  ‘‘advertising 
will  reach  a  further  point  of  diminishing 
returns.” 

Changing  conditions,  Mr.  Appel  said, 
indicate  that  “the  sacred  cow  that  ‘com¬ 
petition  is  the  life  of  trade’  is  going 
overboard  in  business.”  “Competition 
and  absolute  freedom  of  action,”  he  said, 
“must  yield  to  some  sort  of  coordination 
and  cooperation  in  industry,  else  the  pre¬ 
sent  business  structure  will  fail  to  i)er- 
form  its  functions.” 

Intensi\e  C(jmpetition  among  news¬ 
papers  was  seen  by  Mr.  Appel  as  the 
cause  of  “unproductive”  circulation. 
“Since  advertising  rates  are  based  on  cir¬ 
culation,”  he  said,  “advertising  pays  for 
this  unproductive  circulation,  and  has  a 
right  to  question  its  value. 

‘Business,”  he  added,  “is  now  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  coordinate  competition  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  its  freedom  and  in¬ 
initiative.  Newspapers  should  try  to  find 
the  way  to  reduce  this  uncontrolled  and 
uneconomic  comi)etiti<»n  among  them¬ 
selves — and  being  a  group  much  smaller 
than  merchants  they  should  find  the  way 
more  easily  and  surely. 

“With  unproductive  circulation  elimi¬ 
nated,  expenses  of  publication  would 
naturally  lessen,  and  advertising  rates 
could  be  reduced.  And  I  may  add  here 
that  to  date  advertising  rates  have  been 
r^uced  by  at  least  14  important  maga¬ 
zines,  including  Xafiotial  Geographic, 
Literary  Digest.  Pictorial  Rczncio.  Mc¬ 
Calls.  Cosmopolitan.  American.  World's 
Work,  Life.  True  Story.  True  Detective 
Stories,  Modern  Woodman,  Forum, 
Junior  Home  Maker,  and  Moose  Maga¬ 
zine.  Only  a  few  newspapers  so  far  are 
on  record  as  reducing  rates,  but  con¬ 
solidation  of  newspapers  in  a  number  of 
cities  have  brought  lower  combination 
rates  on  joint  use  of  morning  and  even¬ 
ing  editions.  .  . 

“Newspapers  say  advertisers  want 
large  circulation.  They  do.  But  they 
want  sales-promotion  circulation,  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  now  judging  newspaper 
advertising  value  not  alone  from  volume 
but  also  from  character  and  response  of 
circulation. 

“Business  asks  lower  advertising  rates 
not  only  because  it  believes  these  rates 
have  not  been  deflated  in  line  with  the 
costs  of  other  commodities,  but  because 
it  believes,  as  a  rule,  that  new.spaper  cir¬ 
culations  are  not  as  productive  as  they 
could  be.  We  would  gladly  pay  any 
rate,  even  higher  than  now,  for  circula¬ 
tions  that  would  produce  more  for  the 
advertising  dollar.  We  have  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  that  is  a  danger  signal. 

“It  is  true  that  tonnage  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  meaning  volume  of  goods  distrib¬ 
uted.  has  been  fairly  maintained, 
although  dollar  volume  has  been  greatly 
lowered  because  of  the  smaller  unit  price 
due  to  lowered  prices  on  commodities  and 
curtailed  buying  power.  In  this  sense 
advertising  seems  to  be  producing  as  well 
as  ever,  but  at  greater  cost  per  dollar 
expended.  And  this  is  the  merchant's 
dilemma. 

“It  is  equally  true  that  newspaper  and 
magazine  adverti.sing  linage  has  de¬ 
creased.  and  if  a  lower  advertising  rate 
is  established,  the  revenue  of  the  press 
will  decline  still  more.  This  is  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  dilemma. 

“Whether  a  reduced  advertising  rate 
would  again  bring  up  the  advertising  lin¬ 
age  to  profitable  volume,  or  whether  we 


can  stabilize  advertising  volume  on  the 
present  basis  without  raising  rates  and 
make  advertising  response  more  profitable 
on  the  unit  space  now  used  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  faces  us  jointly.  In  some  way 
advertising  must  be  made  more  profitable 
to  both  the  advertiser  and  the  publisher, 
or  expenses  mu.st  lie  greatly  curtailed 
by  lx)th  business  and  the  press.  And  this 
calls  for  wise  and  mutual  counsel.” 

Mr.  Appel  upheld  the  differential  lie- 
tween  general  and  retail  advertising 
rates,  stating  that  it  was  based  on  a 
sound  economic  principle,  and  that,  fur¬ 
thermore.  retail  advertising  had  been 
proven  in  surveys  to  lie  a  circulation  aid. 

Mr.  Appel  believes  that  “if,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  economics  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  that  advertising  rates  shfiuld  be  de¬ 
creased,  it  serves  no  useful  purpose  to 
have  the  discussion  degenerate  into  crim¬ 
ination  and  recrimination — the  newspaper 
saying  advertising  is  at  fault  and  adver¬ 
tising  responding  that  the  newspaiier  is 
at  fault.  A  more  helpful  way  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  an  agreement  on  how 
advertising  can  be  made  more  productive 
per  dollar  expended.” 

Speaking  of  the  faults  of  advertising, 
Mr.  Appel  said: 

“.Advertising  should  censor  itself,  be¬ 
fore  it  is  submitted  for  publication.  If  it 
fails  in  this,  then  publications  must  cen¬ 
sor  it — for  their  own  protection,  for  the 
protection  of  their  readers,  for  the  pre.s- 
ervation  of  the  believability  and  integrity 
of  advertising,  itself,  which  is  the  finan¬ 
cial  foundation  of  newspapers. 

“Business  is  at  fault  in  its  misuse  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  correction  should  begin 
with  the  concern  that  employs  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  when  business  persists  in  using 
advertising  in  an  uneconomic  or  im¬ 
proper  manner  then  those  who  prepare 
and  publish  advertising  must  take  steps 
to  stop  its  misuse. 

“Progress  is  l)eing  made  in  the  cor¬ 
rection  of  some  of  this  misuse.  Organ¬ 
izations  are  at  work  within  the  advertis¬ 
ing  industry,  both  in  the  national  and 
local  fields,  to  formulate  and  enforce 
codes  of  advertising  practices.  Each 
group  of  advertising  has  its  individual 
problems,  and  so  each  group  is  preparing 


TRIPP  IN  NEW  UNIFORM 


Frank  E.  Tripp,  in  his  rise  to  the 
general  managership  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  did  almost  everything 
that  can  he  done  in  newspaper  work, 
and  at  the  Lake  Plarid  meeting  of 
the  state  publishers,  proved  that  he 
can  look  like  a  fireman. 


its  own  code.  When  these  group  codes 
are  ready  they  will  be  formulated  into  a 
master  code,  and  some  general  b(Kly  will 
be  set  up  to  enforce  the  practices. 

“Newspapers  are  also  preparing  their 
own  rules  of  censorship,  and  cooperating 
with  these  special  and  general  codes  of 
practice  a  tighter  rein  than  ever  before 
will  Ik.'  held  on  advertising.” 

“We  are  all  in  the  same  boat,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  “when  it  comes  to  the  use  of  ad¬ 
vertising — business,  publishing  interests 
and  advertising  itself.  Without  profit¬ 
able  advertising,  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals  cannot  maintain  their  size,  content, 
or  circulation.  Without  profitable  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  advertising  can¬ 
not  do  its  job  so  well.  Without  mass 
salesmanship  through  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness  could  not  have  attained  the  mass 
production  and  mass  distribution  it 
reacht'd  in  prosperous  times.  With  ad¬ 
vertising  as  now  published  and  at  pres¬ 
ent  rates,  business  is  failing  to  meet  the 
situation  in  this  depression.” 


NEW  YORK  PUBLISHERS  AT  LAKE  PLACID 


A  group  of  publishers  attending  meeting  of  the  New  York  Stale  Publishers’ 
Assoriation  in  Lake  Plarid,  Jan.  l.S,  left  to  right — H.  M.  Hall.  Jamestown 
Journal,  assoriation  secretary;  J.  N.  Mary,  Westchester  County  Newspapers; 
Arthur  D.  Herox.  Albany  Evening  Sews,  re-elected  president  of  the  group; 
W.  O.  Dapping.  Auburn  Citizen  (uid  Advertiser,  president  of  the  New  York 
.4sso<'ialed  Dailies;  F.  E.  Kessinger,  Rome  Sentinel,  secretary  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  and  E.  H.  Mills,  Glover.sville  and  Johnstotvn  Herald  and 
Leader-Republican,  Associated  Dailies’  vice-president. 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS  HEAR 
LINAGE  FORECAST 

Prospects  for  1932  Held  "Encourai- 
ing”  by  W.  A.  Thomson,  Basing 
Optimism  on  Records  of  Big 
Space  Users  in  1931 


Prospects  for  newspaper  advertising 
volume  in  1932  were  characterized  as 
“encouraging”  by  William  A.  Thomson, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  advertising, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Ass(> 
ciation,  in  a  talk  before  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  meeting  in 
Lake  Placid,  Jan.  15-16. 

He  gave  as  his  reasons  for  this  view 
a  number  of  instances  of  increased  news¬ 
paper  appropriations,  and  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  sales  records  of  certain 
manufacturers  last  year  based  on  aggres¬ 
sive  advertising  would  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  others  during  1932. 

“Discounting  all  guesses  about  the  end 
of  the  depression,”  he  said,  “advertising 
has  proven  its  ability  to  break  the  ice 
of  frozen  buying  power.  There  is  busi¬ 
ness  to  be  had  in  many  lines;  advertising  i 
is  the  master  salesman  to  bring  it  in. 
The  automobile  makers  believe  this  and 
they  are  now  backing  their  faith  by  re-  i 
newed  efforts  through  newspaper  space.  I 
If  they  are  anywhere  near  right,  adver-  | 
tising  generally  will  reflect  their  good 
judgment  and  no  great  optimism  would 
be  required  to  see  general  business  moving 
forward  under  the  impetus  of  one  of  our 
great  industries.” 

S.  Howard  Evans,  eastern  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  Free  Press, 
spoke  on  “Objectionable  Radio  Adver¬ 
tising,”  in  which  he  called  upon  the 
United  States  Congress  to  prohibit  all 
radio  advertising  “save  the  bare  an¬ 
nouncement  of  sponsor.ship.” 

The  time  for  such  a  move,  he  said, 
is  “ripe,”  with  public  opinion  “sufficientW 
strong  to  move  a  receptive  Congress.' 
But,  he  said,  “there  must  be  some  stimu¬ 
lation  for  the  expression  of  public 
opinion.”  The  new'spaiiers,  he  concluded, 
“have  an  opportunity  and  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  assume  the  lead  and  once  and  for 
all  settle  the  question  of  the  uses  to  i 
which  radio  can  be  legitimately  put." 

“Mechanical  Co.sts  and  Savings”  was 
discussed  by  Don  A.  Johnson,  director 
of  the  Empire  State  School  of  Printing, 
Ithaca,  who  pointed  out,  among  other  f 
things,  the  excessive  waste  in  composing  I 
rooms  caused  by  resetting  and  changing 
advertisements  which  hacl  been  set  orig-  * 
inally  according  to  the  adverti.ser’s  plaa 

Joseph  Appel,  of  John  Wanamaker, 
New  York,  made  a  plea  for  either  reduc¬ 
tion  of  advertising  rates  or  a  plan  where¬ 
by  the  same  amount  of  space  now  usd 
will  bring  greater  public  response.  His 
address  is  given  in  detail  on  this  page. 

A  paper,  “.An  Educational  News¬ 
paper,”  prepared  hy  Hugh  CYDonnell  of 
The  Neze  York  Times  was  read  by  VV.  0. 
Dapping,  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser. 

Other  speakers  included  Walter  Trum¬ 
bull,  column  writer  for  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Alliance,  and  Elisha  Han¬ 
son,  attorney  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

At  one  session  the  publishers  heard 
Mark  Graves,  director  of  the  state 
budget,  discuss  state  finances.  They  at¬ 
tended  the  General  Electric’s  House  ot 
Magic  exhibition  at  a  local  theatre,  wim 
business  groups  of  Lake  Placid  and 
Saranac  as  their  guests.  After  ' 

session  the  publishers  attended  the_  dedi-  : 
cation  of  Lake  Placid’s  new  artificial  ict  . 
palace  and  witnessed  a  hockey  game. 

.Arthur  D.  Hecox.  general  managw. 
Albany  Fz’cning  Nezt'S.  was  re-electtd 
president  of  the  association.  The  entme 
staff  of  officers  will  serve  again  for  193- 
They  include  J.  Noel  Macy.  Westchestw 
Countv  Newspapers,  first  vice-president. 

E.  D.'  Corson,  I.otkport  Vnion-Sun  oM 
Journal,  second  vice-president ;  Arthu 
P.  Irving.  Glens  Falls  Post-Star,  trea^ 
urer,  and  Henri  M.  Hall,  Jamesiovfs 
Journal,  secretary.  ( 

NEWS  MAN  THREATENED 

A  telephone  threat  against  the  life  ® 
Dan  Campbell,  Hawaii  news  manager  j 
the  United  Press,  was  made  Jan.  ^  '  i 

lowing  revelations  of  civilian-miuta .  i 
animosity  at  Honolulu.  I 
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freedom  of  speech  and  press  fated 

TO  DECLINE,  SAYS  BRUCE  BLIVEN 

New  Republic  Editor,  Speaking  at  Yale,  Outlines  Present 
Restrictions  and  Says  They  Will  Multiply  in  Forth* 
coming  Era  of  Great  Economic  Stress 


stress  and  strain.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
present  depression.  I  am  thinking  of  the 
first  hundred  years  after  it  is  ended. 
Freedom  of  speech  had  its  rise  with  lais¬ 
sez-faire  economics ;  and  if  I  am  right 
in  believing  that  laissez-faire  is  finished 
forever,  then  I  think  I  am  justified  in 
predicting  that  in  the  future  we  shall 
see  populations  marshalled  for  prede¬ 
termined  purposes — told  certain  things, 
and  kept  in  ignorance  of  certain  other 


“'*lan  21  ^  say  that  none  of  us  really  ^ept  in  ignorance  oi  certain  otner 

TVrEvV  HAVtiNi,  t-ONN  jan.  wants  free  speech,  I  mean,  of  course,  that  thimrs  to  further  these  nurnnses  T  have 

Free  speech,  which  includes  free-  we  want  it  onlv  for  our  own  ideas  and  «  uiriner  tnese  purposes.  i  nave 

,  .  .-iT  is  HestineH  to  ‘^r  our  ovvn  lucas  ana  returned  from  a  visit  to  Russia, 

dom  to  write  and  pum  sh,  is  destined  to  not  for  those  of  the  other  fellow.  One  ..  here  free  sneech  has  larirelv  lieen  ahol- 

decliiie.  said  Bruce  Bliven,  writer  and  man  in  ten  million  is  willimr  to  tolerate  •  i  a  ■ 

acciiiic,  s  le^huhUr  ,  iiiiuiuii  is  willing  lo  loicraic  jshed  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  e.xpen- 

managing  editor  ol  1  lie  ew  KepuOlic  ^j^e  expression  of  ideas  hostile  to  his  sj-.p  liivnrv  which  revohitionarv  Tom- 

in  an  address  at  Yale  University  today,  own  -  but  the  rest  of  us  are  active  or  oas-  revolutionary  Tom- 

Spiking  on  ,h.  Bl«k  Foundation  es.ab-  Sad.o^ites  of  suppttSr  U  S“T  Sun^c  U  ht"';Lh™"S 

""  f'd^^UdlnoTo  fwte  °n£'  *  “  'J'  tf such  an  c^trlnVI  Sk  Z 

mote  studies  leading  to  a  better  under-  nient  of  the  man  in  the  street  who,  con- 

standing  of  the  press  as  a  political^  factor  fronted  with  a  notion  with  which  he  dis¬ 
and  its  relations  to  the  public,  Mr.  agrees,  succintly  observes ‘You’re  crazy!’ 

Bliven  said  that  while  everybody  talks  j,jot  so  long  ago,  those  who  differed  on 

about  free  speech,  notody  really  wants  religion  felt  quite  justified  in  putting 

it,  or^does  anything  to  insure  its  perpetu-  each  other  to  death.  Today  we  have 

ation.”  ,  „  , ,  transferred  the  scene  to  politics  and  our 

“My  thesis  can  be  simply  stated,  Mr.  action,  at  least  in  some  parts  of  the 

Bliven  said.  “It  is,  first,  that  free  speech  world,  is  not  quite  so  drastic.  But  the 

(under  which  I  bundle  together  freedom  principle  remains  the  same. 


same  tendency  will  be  displayed,  is,  in¬ 
deed,  already  displayed,  throughout  the 
world.’’ 

TO  ISSUE  BONDS 


to  think,  to  talk,  to  write  and  to  publish) 


St.  Louis  Times  Stockholders  Approve 
$1,250,000  Flotation 

The  stockholders  of  the  American 
Even  the  most  virtuous  governments  Press,  coriuiration  which  owns  the 


is  a  modern  invention.  Its  recognition  today  do  not  hesitate  to  promulgate  a  pic-  St.  Louis  Times,  at  a  special  meeting 
as  a  general  right  dates  back  no  farther  ture  of  events  which  is  far  more  brightly  Jan.  18,  approved  a  proposal  to  issue 
than  a  couple  of  centuries  or  so.  Sec-  colored  than  the  facts  deserve.  Repeat-  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $1,250,000.  About 
ond,  that  even  when  conditions  are  at  recent  months,  Washington  cor-  85  per  cent  of  the  stock  was  represented 

their  test,  we  have  very  much  less  free-  respondents  have  protested,  publicly  or  . 

dom  than  we  complacently  and  ignorantly  privately,  at  the  action  of  certain  gov-  ...-  , - -  - - — ..  — ... 

suppose,  and  third,  that  free  speech  is  on  ernment  departments  which  they  believe  expansion  and  meeting  re<iuirements  of 
its  way  out— that  year  by  year  it  is  -  ■  — 

dwindling  and  that  a  century  hence  it 

will  probably  again  have  been  reduced  al-  course,  that  the  business  depression  was 
most  to  the  vanishing  point. 

“Even  if  we  consider  freedom  in  its  ^  .  . . .  .  . . 

lowest  terms,  meaning  the  r'Shf  of  the  government  optimism  in  the  early  months  Bassford,  secretary,  and  Fred  Reimler, 
individual  to  express  his  political  views,  depression  undoubtedly  retarded  treasurer, 

we  see  the  world  today  more  completely  operation  of  the  natural  forces  seek¬ 
muzzled  than  it  has  been  in  peace  times 

for  many  generations.  One  hundred  . . .  ....  ........  .  - . - 

sixty  million  Russians  are  not  permitted  prosperity,  \ioreover,  it  must  be  said  turned'  to  his  regular  duties. 

that  if  it  is  not  one  excuse  it  is  another. 

Three  hundred  and  Once  governments  begin  coloring  the 
^  ic'ruvo'n/in'*  ceiiscmed^  and^so  f^cts  for  their  own  purposes,  they  always 

find  a  reason  for  continuing  to  do  so. 


J.  A.  Callahan,  publisher,  stated  that 
the  proceeds  would  be  applied  both  to 
expansion  and  meeting  re<iuirements  of 
have  been  less  than  candid  with  them,  the  company.  The  interest  rate  has  not 
The  customary  excuse  has  been,  of  been  decided  on. 

G.  A.  Buder  was  re-elected  president, 
too  serious  to  permit  the  whole  truth  to  Other  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows : 
be  told.  Yet  we  now  see  that  the  official  O.  1-i.  Buder,  vice-president;  Homer 

assford,  secretary,  and  Fred  Reimler, 
easurer. 

Homer  Bassford,  editor  of  the  editorial 
ing  to  create  an  e(|uilibrium,  and  by  so  page,  who  had  been  sick  for  several 
doing  probably  delayed  the  return  of  weeks,  attended  the  meeting  and  re- 


GOVERNOR’S  SECRETARY 

John  J.  Toohey,  Jr.,  political  reporter, 
Hoboken  (X.J.)  Jersey  Ohsen'cr.  was 


“I  have  said  that  I  think  free  sjieech  appointed  secretary  to  A.  Harry  Moore, 
is  destined  to  decline.  My  reason  for  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  Jan.  18. 


ENJOYED  WINTER  SPORTS  AT  PLACID 


are  65,000,000  Japanese.  Indeed,  there 
are  serious  restrictions  almost  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  world  except  in  the 

British  Empire,  the  United  States  and  a  ^lat  I  believe  the  world  is  Toohev  resigned  from  the  Observer  and 

teely  smar3‘"miii^tant  ‘'Eve^n^n  entering  an  era  of  unexampled  economic  assumed  his  new  duties  the  same  day. 
England  and  our  own  country,  which 
stand  at  the  top  of  the  list,  there  are 
grave  reservations. 

“Restriction  of  a  free  press  by  gov¬ 
ernmental  authority  is  only  the  last  of  a 
whole  series  of  restrictions,  the  more  im¬ 
portant  of  which  I  should  list  as 
follows : 

“1.  Self-censorship :  the  inhibitions 
which  the  individual,  usually  without  be¬ 
ing  aware  of  it,  impresses  upon  himself. 

“2.  The  censorship  of  the  audience. 

Every  editor  knows  that  there  are  certain 
things  he  must  not  say,  for  fear  of  alien¬ 
ating  his  hidebound  readers.  All  editors 
continually  ‘preach  to  be  saved  and  not 
be  damned’ — for  the  good  reason  that  the 
damned  refuse  to  listen.  (The  saved 
continue  to  do  so  only  as  long  as  they 
hear  what  they  regard  as  true  gospel 
expounded.) 

“3.  The  censorship  of  material  inter¬ 
est.  “rhis  is  the  onlv  one  to  which  radi¬ 
cal  critics  of  ‘capitalistic  newspapers’  pay 
any  attention.  \\'hile  it  is  important,  it 
IS  much  less  so  than  is  commonly  .sup¬ 
posed.  What  1  refer  to  is  the  censor¬ 
ship  which  makes  an  editor  express  the 
Mews  of  the  paper’s  owner,  even  when  he 
believes  them  to  be  wrong,  or  causes  him 
to  permit  dictation  of  editorial  policy  by 
the  banks  or  the  department  stores  or 
by  conservative  business  forces  in  gen¬ 
eral.  Only  too  often,  this  sort  of  cen¬ 
sorship  turns  into  the  first  type  I  have 
mentioned,  the  automatic  self-censorship, 
conducted  unconsciously. 

_  ‘4.  Governmental  censorship  in  peace 
times.  This  is  usually  a  rather  subtle 
t>’pe  of  censorship,  more  often  exercised 
by  way  of  furnishing  dishonest  informa¬ 
tion  than  through  actual  limitation  of 
eight  to  transmit  and  publish  news. 

5.  Government  censorship  in  time  of 
War  or  revolution.  This  is  the  most 
complete  and  drastic  of  all.  under  which, 
as  everyone  knows,  an  effort  is  made  to 
conceal  all  information  which  the  censor 
■^sually  both  ignorant  and  inept — con- 
*'dws  undesirable,  and  to  limit  the  puhli- 
cation  of  such  facts  as  do  leak  through. 


Winter  sport  disriples  among  the  New  York  newspaper  people  who  refused  to 
be  discouraged  by  Lake  Plaeid’s  summery  January  inrluded  Mrs.  Frank 
MeShane,  wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  Rochester  Journnl-American;  Don  M. 
Johnson,  direetor.  Empire  .Stale  School  of  Printing;  Miss  Mary  Kates, 
daughter  of  Roy  Kates,  general  manager,  Rochester  Democmt  &  Chronicle 
and  Times-L'nion;  and  Thomas  Dewart,  son  of  William  T.  Dewart,  publisher 
of  the  New  York  Sun. 


DIFFERENCES  SETTLED, 
CAPITAL  GROUP  DINES 


State  Department  Writers,  Whose 
Failure  to  Invite  British  Diplo¬ 
mat  Caused  Stir,  Honor 
Stimson 


By  Gkorge  H.  Manning 

IVashington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

Washington,  1).  C.,  Jan.  18. — The 
State  Department  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  host  to  a  representative  group 
of  high  government  officials  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  foreign  diplomatic  missions  at  a 
banquet  last  Saturday  night  after  a  bit 
of  good  sound  diplomacy  stepped  in  to 
correct  the  situation  that  came  mighty 
near  spoiling  the  party. 

The  failure  or  refusal  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  committee  of  the  group  to  invite 
Sir  Ronald  Lindsay,  British  Ambassador, 
R.  de  Lima  de  Silva,  Brazilian  Ambas¬ 
sador,  and  William  Duncan  Herridge, 
Canadian  minister,  at  the  outset  brought 
down  the  wrath  of  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson  on  the  correspondent  group  and 
created  a  rather  unpleasant  situation. 

Just  who,  if  anyone,  was  to  blame  has 
never  bt'en  explained,  although  charges 
of  “personal  grievance”  was  thrown 
about  by  the  majority  of  Washington 
correspondents,  who  claimed  that  the 
situation  reflected  on  them  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  their  sympathies  were  in 
the  other  direction. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  understood,  that  it 
was  agreed  the  controver.sy  demanded  an 
amicable  settlement,  belated  invitations, 
bearing  giKxl-will  were  sent  to  the 
“snubbed”  diplomats.  Secretary  of  State 
Stimson  withdrew  his  threat  to  remain 
away  from  the  dinner,  and  it  was  held 
and  voted  a  “splendid”  affair.  The 
British  Ambassador  sent  his  regrets. 

The  only  sjieech  made  at  the  dinner 
was  delivered  by  the  guest  of  honor,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  proposed  a  toast 
to  Alfred  J.  Clarke,  veteran  State  De¬ 
partment  reporter  for  the  IVashington 
.Star,  vvhose  absence  he  noted. 

Secretary  Stimson  said  he  had  been 
informed  that  the  veteran  newspaperman 
was  about  to  be  retired  by  his  newspaper, 
and  wanted  this  opportunity  to  tell  of 
the  pleasant  and  long  association  he  has 
had  with  Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  been  in  the  employ 
of  the  Star  for  39  years,  practically  all 
of  that  time  being  spent  covering  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  building.  Prior 
to  1893  when  he  joined  the  Star  staff 
he  saw  service  on  the  old  Washington 
Critic. 

Harold  J.  T.  Horan,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Tost,  newly  elected  president  of  the 
association  presided  at  the  dinner. 


QUICK  WORK  ON  EXTRA 


Enquirer  Skeleton  Staff,  Roused  from 
Bed,  Cover  Murderer’s  Confession 

A  tip  that  Charles  Bischoff,  held  in 
the  fiendish  murder  of  little  Marian 
McLean  in  Cincinnati,  had  confessed  was 
telephoned  last  week  to  Charles  J. 
Bocklet,  En(|uirer  city  editor,  at  4 :50 
a.  ni.,  at  his  home.  The  first  Enquirer 
extra  carrying  the  sensational  news  in 
bulletin  form  was  on  the  streets  in  less 
than  an  hour — at  5:45.  In  that  time  a 
skeleton  staff  had  been  roused  out  of 
bed,  and  were  at  work  on  the  story. 

The  tip  came  from  the  county 
prosecutor.  While  the  city  editor  was 
dressing  his  wife  turned  telephone  girl 
and  got  in  touch  with  M.  Boyd,  tele¬ 
graph  editor;  Don  Heck,  of  the  staff; 
Walter  Hoots,  circulation  manager ;  the 
composing  room  foreman,  a  pressman  and 
a  stereotyiier.  Two  linotypers  were 
found  in  a  restaurant  near  the  Enquirer 
building. 

The  second  extra,  with  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  the  confession,  was  issued  at  6:45. 
Extra  sales  totaled  nearly  70,000,  the 
Enquirer  reported. 


NEW  DALLAS  PHOTO  SERVICE 

Texas  Xews  Photos,  a  weekly  picture 
mat  service  produced  by  the  Harper 
Standard  Engraving  Company  of  Dallas, 
is  now  furnishing  this  service  to  Texas 
newspapers.  John  Xewtern  is  manager. 
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MIRROR  MAGAZINE  ADAPTS  FAMILIAR 
LAYOUTS  TO  TABLOID  SIZE  PAGE 

Rotogravure  Printing  Permits  Reproduction  of  Many  Pictures 
in  Reduced  Dimensions — Works  of  Famous  Painters 
Used  Liberally  to  Illustrate  Articles 


Tabloid  journalism  makeup,  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  most  difficult  of 
any  newspaper  makeup  because  of  the 
small  page  size, 
after  several 
years  of  experi¬ 
mentation  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  style 
all  its  own.  In 
the  magazine 
section  of  the 
new  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New 
York  Mirror, 
which  is  printed 
in  gravure  and 
on  coated  paper, 
the  familiar  page 
layouts  of  regu¬ 
lar  size  feature 
sections  have  been  adroitly  adapted  to 
the  half-size  page. 

Joseph  Appelgate,  Mirror  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week 
that  this  had  been  made  possible  because 
of  the  fine  quality  of  printing  and  paper 
in  the  magazine,  which  permit  faithful 
picture  reproductions  in  a  small  size. 
Illustrations  of  a  size  ordinarily  used  in 
feature  page  makeup  in  regular  size 
papers  are  in  the  Mirror  magazine  re¬ 
duced  about  one-half  while  the  customary 
form  of  the  page  is  retained  intact. 

A  number  of  the  pages  of  the  magazine 
are  in  four  colors,  reproductions  of  color 
photographs  from  real  life,  which,  in 
itself  is  a  tabloid  innovation.  The  eight- 
page  comic  section  is  also  in  color 
gravure,  representing,  the  Mirror  be¬ 
lieves,  the  first  time  this  has  ever  been 
done.  These  are  the  outstanding  features 
of  the  new  paper,  both  of  them  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Appelgate  has  frankly  copied  the 
style  of  the  W.  R.  Hearst  American 
Weekly  magazine  and  adapted  it  to  half 
the  size.  He  has  managed  to  get  a 
headline  that  tells  something,  a  bank,  a 
large  number  of  pictures  with  explana¬ 
tory  captions,  and  an  article  on  one  type 
page  measuring  10J4  by  14}^  inches.  This 
could  not  be  done,  he  said,  unless  the 
typography  and  picture  reproduction  were 
finely  executed.  As  it  is,  he  feels  that 
a  small  reproduction  of  a  picture  on 
the  tabloid  magazine  page,  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  reader  as  a  proportion¬ 
ately  larger  picture  on  the  regular  size 
page,  such  as  the  American  Weekly 
uses.  And  by  making  the  pictures  small, 
more  of  them  can  be  used. 

“My  idea  of  the  perfect  tabloid  page,” 
he  said,  “is  one  that  carries  40  per  cent 
pictures,  10  per  cent  head  and  50  per 
cent  story.  If  there  is  any  change  neces- 
pry  or  desirable  it  should  be  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  picture  space  up  to  as  much  as 
60  per  cent.  The  pictures  should  tell 
the  story  by  themselves  to  the  hurried 
reader,  and  the  pictures  together  with 
the  headline  and  captions  should  give  a 
much  more  comprehensive  idea.  For  this 
reason  I  hate  to  leave  out  a  bank  head, 
and  only  do  it  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  bank  should  be  consid¬ 
ered  an  integral  part  of  the  headline.” 

In  the  heading  itself,  Mr.  Appelgate 
feels  the  Mirror  has  made  a  great  ad¬ 
vance,  in  that  as  high  as  42  units  can  be 
used,  enough  to  incorporate  more  than  a 
mere  label.  This  was  accomplished  by 
coupling  a  48-point  capital  letter  with  a 
42-point  lower  case  letter.  The  large 
capitals  make  the  heads  appear  larger 
than  they  actually  are. 

Another  departure  from  current 
tabloid  practice  is  the  widespread  use  of 
reproductions  of  old  paintings  to  illus¬ 
trate  stories.  In  the  Jan.  17  issue,  for 
instance,  a  story  titled  “Science  Reveals 
Two  Secrets  About  Mermaids,”  carried 
two  reproductions  of  paintings.  On  the 
recipe  page  was  “Fish  Women  of 
Dieppe.”  by  Hacquette.  Levy’s  “Death 
of  Orpheus,”  illustrated  a  story  titled 
“I^ndon  Paraders  Protest  Wives  Who 
Wear  the  ‘Pants'.”  A  Japanese  print 


showing  the  details  of  committing  hara- 
kiri  illustrated  a  story  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Appelgate  said  the  foremost  ap¬ 
peals  to  readers  he  makes  in  the  maga¬ 
zine  are  these  in  the  order  presented : 
(1)  Love — sex,  romance;  (2)  Money — 
tribulations  the  rich  have  to  suffer,  sud¬ 
den  wealth,  success  stories;  (3)  Science 
— archeology,  medicine,  etc.;  (4)  Relig¬ 
ion — the  immortality  of  the  soul,  relig¬ 
ious  but  not  sectarian;  (5)  Sports;  (6) 
Stories  of  “oneness,” — victories  against 
odds,  of  a  person  excelling  in  any  one 
thing. 

He  believes  no  story  should  run  more 
than  1,500  words.  Four  artists  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  magazine  department  mak¬ 
ing  the  layouts.  Mr.  Appelgate  has  sev¬ 
eral  reporters  and  rewrite  men  who  work 
for  the  magazine  section,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  he  has  the  cooperation  of  the  regular 
daily  staff.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Sunday  paper  goes  to  press  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Appelgate  was  formerly  associated 
with  Emile  Gauvreau,  Mirror  editor,  on 
the  New  York  Evening  Graphic.  He  at 
one  time  worked  with  Alexander  Black 
and  Arthur  Wynne,  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  several  years  ago  designed 
the  magazine  section  of  the  Brooklyn 
Daily  Eagle. 

The  Mirror  Sunday  edition  was  de¬ 
signed  by  A.  J.  Kobler,  publisher,  and 
Mr.  Gauvreau. 


SWAIN  N.  Y.  GRAPHIC  EDITOR 

Managing  Editor  Is  Promoted  Fol¬ 
lowing  Resignation  of  Von  Zerkursch 

Howard  Swain,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Ez’cning  Graphic,  was 
made  editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper 
this  week  following  the  resignation  of 
Theodore  Von  Zerkursch,  editor.  Mr. 
Von  Zerkursch,  who  is  also  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  News,  has  resigned  from 
the  Macfadden  organization. 

William  Plummer,  well  known  New 
York  newspaperman,  who  returned  to 
the  Graphic  recently,  has  been  made 
managing  editor.  Fabian  Levy,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  has  resigned,  and  Charles 
Canavan,  former  circulation  manager, 
has  been  named  to  the  position. 

These  changes  follow  the  resig;nation 
recently  of  Lee  Ellmaker  from  the  Mac¬ 
fadden  organization,  and  of  John  Mars- 
cher,  president  of  the  Graphic.  Mr. 
Ellmaker,  former  publisher  of  both  the 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  dailies,  re¬ 
cently  bought  into  Pictorial  Review. 

The  Macfadden  dailies  are  now  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  $5,000,000  foimdation  formed 
last  October  by  B’ernarr  Macfadden  to 
promote  health.  Creation  of  this  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  bequest  of  $1,500,000  to  his 
dependents  left  the  publisher  in  moderate 
financial  circumstances,  and  he  said  he 
expected  to  live  the  rest  of  his  life  on  a 
salary.  Recently  he  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  Graphic.  He  spends  about 
three  hours  a  day  in  the  Graphic’s  office. 


PRESS  PHONE  RATES  URGED 


Committee  of  Indiana  Publiahers  Con¬ 
fers  With  Telephone  Officials 

A  committee  representing  publishers 
of  Indiana  newspapers  met  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  Monday  with  officials  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Bell  Telephone  Company  for 
further  discussion  of  a  proposal  that  a 
discount  be  given  on  press  messages 
transmitted  by  telephone. 

R.  H.  Horst  of  the  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une,  chairman,  said  the  discount  pro¬ 
posal  had  been  presented  in  a  number  of 
other  states,  including  Texas,  Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee  and  the  New 
England  states. 

Those  attending  the  meeting  were  Mr. 
Horst,  Luther  M.  Feeger,  Richmond 
Palladium-Item;  Dean  L.  Barnhart 
Goshen  Democrat,  and  S.  P.  Ochiltree. 
Indiana  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press. 


HERE  TO  SKETCH  AGAIN 


Henry  May  Bateman,  noted  .4u?tra- 
lian  rartoonist,  pictured  on  the 
S.S.  Berengaria  when  he  arrived  in 
New  Y’ork.  January  13.  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man  visited  here  some  time  ago  to 
skelrh  in  pen  and  ink  his  impres¬ 
sions  of  the  rountry.  He  romes 
again  to  note  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place. 


INTERVIEW  BY  WIRELESS 


Sacramento  Bee  Called  Hawaii  for 
Local  Angle  on  “Honor”  Killing  Case 

By  using  the  wireless  telephone  the 
Sacramento  (Cal.)  Bee  recently  obtained 
a  local  angle  story  on  the  troubles  in 
Honolulu,  involving  the  “honor”  murder 
of  a  young  Hawaiian,  one  of  five  charged 
with  criminally  assaulting  a  navy  officer’s 
wife. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Kleugel, 
the  wife  of  a  former  Sacramento  city 
manager,  was  reported  in  cables  as  be¬ 
ing  active  in  the  crusade  for  reform. 
Managing  Editor  J.  Earl  Langdon  in¬ 
structed  Arthur  B.  Waugh,  reporter,  to 
get  an  interview  with  her  by  telephone. 
Installation  of  equipment  making  this 
possible  had  just  been  completed  by  the 
Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

The  call  was  put  through  in  half  an 
hour,  and  the  reporter  and  Mrs.  Kleugel 
talked  for  about  eight  minutes.  The  cost 
was  about  $60. 


APOLOGIZES  FOR  “BALLYHOO” 


Memphis  Daily  Helps  to  Offset  Criti¬ 
cism  Then  Regrets  It 

Variety,  theatrical  weekly,  recently 
called  Memphis,  Tenn.,  “one  of  the  worst 
show  towns  in  the  country.” 

Memphis  did  not  like  that  criticism,  so 
when  the  next  attraction,  “Crazy  Quilt,” 
was  booked,  according  to  \’ariety,  the 
newspapers  boosted  the  show  30  days 
before  it  opened.  The  show  took  in 
$11,630  on  a  Saturday  night,  considered 
the  poorest  show  night  in  the  South. 

The  following  day  .Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  apologized  in  an  editorial 
for  its  part  in  the  ballyhoo,  because  the 
show  was  “profane  and  obscene.” 


LEACH  GOES  TO  OMAHA 


Leaves  Milwaukee  Leader  to  Become 
World-Herald  Superintendent 

Ray  G.  Leach,  assistant  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Milwaukee  Leader,  has 
become  superintendent  of  the  Omaha 
IVorld-Hcrald.  He  was  with  the  Leader 
five  years,  starting  as  foreman  of  the 
composing  room. 

Mr.  Leach  was  the  founder  and  is 
president  of  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper 
Composing  Room  Executives’  -Associa¬ 
tion.  He  was  president  of  the  Milwaukee 
Typographical  Union  in  1924-5,  and  was 
active  in  organizing  the  Wisconsin  Typo¬ 
graphical  Conference. 


T 

OFFICER  IS  ACQUITTED 
ON  ATTACK  CHARGE 


Held  Blameless  in  Assault  on  Wash- 
ington  Cameraman  Despite  Hit 
Admission  He  Struck  Victim 
from  Behind 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Miiidleburg,  Va.,  Jan.  21— Three 
justices  of  the  peace  today  acquitted 
State  Policeman  Tom  F.  Stafford  of  a 
charge  of  assaulting  Joe  B.  Roberts, 
Washington  Herald  photographer,  during 
the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Ilsley, 
murdered  society  woman,  here  last 
Friday,  despite  the  admission  of  the 
policeman  that  he  struck  Roberts  from 
behind.  i' 

At  the  same  time  the  justices  ac-  • 
quitted  the  photographer  of  disturbing 
worship  and  resisting  arrest,  charges  1 

preferred  by  Stafford  after  Roberts  | 

swore  out  a  warrant  for  his  arrest.  5, 
Prosecution  witnesses  all  testified  that  ) 
the  policeman  struck  Roberts  from  be-  '  t 
hind.  This  the  policeman  admitted  but  [i 
sought  to  excuse  it  by  saying  he  was  j  I 
merely  trying  to  urge  the  photographer  ^ 
on.  Roberts  was  knocked  unconscious  | 

and  his  spectacles  broken  by  the  blow.  t 
In  explaining  the  double  acquittal,  the  S 
court  said  that  Roberts  “was  in  a  way  j 
attempting  to  resist  arrest  although  he 
might  not  have  known  he  was  under  j 

arrest.”  [ 

Stafford  said  he  did  not  remember  ; 

whether  he  had  placed  Roberts  under 
arrest  or  not.  ; 

The  assault  on  Roberts  was  made  ^ 

after  he  and  several  other  photographers  ^ 
received  the  permission  of  Robert  Boe-  : 
ing,  the  murdered  woman’s  brother,  to  | 

take  pictures  of  the  funeral.  The  ’ 

pictures  were  published  despite  Staf¬ 
ford’s  efforts. 
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WOULD  CREATE  49th  STATE 


New  York  Legislator  Asks  Consoli¬ 
dation  of  Wide  Trading  Area 

On  the  basis  of  a  unified  trading  area. 
Assemblyman  Louis  A.  Cuvillier  of  New 
York  city  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
New  York  State  Legislature  to  authorize 
a  commission  to  study  the  formation  of 
a  forty-ninth  state  out  of  New  York 
city,  and  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

The  Cuvillier  bill  requests  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $10,000  for  the  expenses  of 
the  study.  He  would  call  the  new  ter¬ 
ritorial  division  the  Tri-State  of  Man¬ 
hattan.  It  would  include  New  York, 
Kings,  the  Bron.x,  Queens,  Richmond, 
Rockland,  Westchester,  Dutchess,  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  counties,  and  certain  counties 
in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut. 


NEWS  PICTURES  EXHIBITED 

Feature,  sports  and  “spot  news” 
tures  made  up  the  first  annual  cxhiDi 
of  the  Chicago  News  Cameramens  As¬ 
sociation  held  at  the  Palmer  House  tw 
week.  Final  judging  was  to  be  done  on 
Saturday  and  the  winning  exhibits 
nounced  at  the  banquet  Saturday  cv^ 
ing.  More  than  700  prints  made  up  tne 
exhibit. 


WOMAN  NEWSDEALER  BEATEN 

Mrs.  Sarah  Kaplan,  who  was  beaten 
by  hoodlums  because  she  refused  to  raise 
the  price  of  early  editions  of  New  York 
City  newspapers  at  her  stand  in  Times 
Square,  caused  the  arrest  this  week  of 
Richard  I-amore,  described  by  police  as 
a  “w'est  side  guerilla.”  He  was  sentenced 
to  the  w'orkhouse  for  30  days.  Mrs. 
Kaplan  said  the  gang  wanted  her  to 
charge  five  cents  instead  of  two  cents 
for  “bulldogs.” 


BARRON  COLLIER  SUED 

A  suit  asking  for  a  $50,000  Judgment 
was  filed  this  week  in  the  New  ^ork 
County  Supreme  Court  by  the  Industry 
National  Bank  of  New  York  against  the 
Tabard  Press  and  Barron  Collier,  me 
advertising  executive.  The  complairt 
charges  that  Mr.  Collier  guaranteed  the 
payment  of  a  $50,000  note  last  July  U 
which  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
plaintiff  by  the  Tabard  Press. 
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TWO  KANSAS  GROUPS 
meet  at  WICHITA 

Willard  Mayberry  Elected  President 
of  Editorial  Association  and 
E.  A.  Briles  Is  Named 
by  Press  Unit 

(By  telcgrafh  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Wichita.  Jan.  20. — Several  hundred 
Kansas  editors  and  publishers  attended 
the  first  annual  joint  convention  of 
Kansas  l^ditorial  Association  and  Kansas 
Press  .Association  here  Jan.  15  and  16. 

Willard  Maylierry,  publisher,  Elkhart 
Tri-State  Setes,  was  elected  president  of 
the  editorial  association,  succeeding 
Angelo  Scott.  lola  Register.  Ed  Chapman 
of  Topeka  was  elected  vice  president  and 
H.  C.  Sticher  of  Topeka  was  reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

E.  .A.  llriles.  publisher,  Stafford 
Courier,  was  elected  president  of  the 
press  association,  succeeding  John  Red¬ 
mond.  Ihirliitgton  Republican.  W.  A. 
Bailey,  Kansas  City  Kansan,  was  elected 
vice  president  and  Earl  J.  Frickertt,  Pea¬ 
body  Gaccttc-llerald,  was  named  treas¬ 
urer.  01  W.  Little,  Alma  Enterprise, 
was  selected  again  as  field  secretary. 

Four  new  members  were  elected  to  the 
executive  committee  of  the  press  associa¬ 
tion.  They  are  (ieorge  \V.  Marble,  Jr., 
Fort  Scott  Tribune-Monitor,  second  dis¬ 
trict;  Frank  Frost,  Eskridge  Independ¬ 
ent,  fourth :  ffugh  Gresham,  Cheney 
Sentinel,  filth ;  IL  F.  Gich,  Ellis  Rezdew, 
si.xth.  Holdover  members  are:  Walt 
Xeibarger,  Tongano.ric  .Mirror,  first ;  F. 
W.  Brinkerhoff,  Pittsburg  Headlight, 
third;  Willard  Mayberry,  seventh. 

.A  resolution  passed  placed  editors  and 
publishers  of  Kansas  on  record  against 
the  utility  merchandising  act  passed  by 
the  last  legislature.  The  law  forbids 
utilities  from  selling  merchandise. 

Herman  Roe  of  .N’orthfield,  Minn.,  of 
the  National  IMitorial  .Association, 
blamed  sensational  newspapers  for  much 
of  the  crime  wave  and  unrest. 

Topeka  was  selected  for  the  1933  joint 
convention. 

KNOWLES  NAMED  EDITOR 


Heads  Toronto  Telegram  —  Snider 
Appointed  Associate  Editor 

(By  telegrat'lt  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Jan.  20. — At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  trustees  of  the  J.  Ross  Robert¬ 
son  Estate  this  afternoon,  C.  O.  Knowles 
was  appointed  editor  of  the  Evening 
Telegram,  and  a  trustee  of  the  estate, 
succeeding  the  late  Irving  E.  Robertson. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that 
C.  H.  J.  Snider  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  editor. 

Both  Mr.  Knowles  and  Mr.  Snider 
tave  been  identified  with  the  Telegram 
for  more  than  a  ipiarter  of  a  century. 
Mr.  Snider  started  his  career  first  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  reporter,  and  became  in 
turn  city  editor  and  news  editor,  and  has 
covered  many  important  assignments. 
In  addition  to  associate  editor,  he  be¬ 
comes  news  director  of  the  Telegram. 

Mr..  Knowles  has  also  spent  most  of 
bis  life  in  newspaper  work,  the  greater 
part  of  his  career  being  with  the  tele- 
?ram.  In  1910  he  organized  the  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec  division  of  the  Canadian 
rress,  later  becoming  general  manager  of 
that  news  gathering  association  when 
the  various  provincial  organizations  were 
luiited  under  one  management.  Two 
years  later  he  resigned  to  return  to  the 
Telegram. 


dailies  elect  sparks 

L-  Sparks,  business  manager  of 
the  Hannibal  (Mo.)  Courier-Post,  was 
■  president  of  the  Missouri  .Asso¬ 
rted  Dailies  at  a  meeting  in  Kansas  City 
«st  week.  Other  officers  elected  were : 
Kobert  Goshorn,  Jefferson  City  Capital- 
Aner.  vice-president ;  L.  Mitchell  White, 
-lejrico  Ledger,  secretary-treasurer. 

daughter  born  to  LITTLES 

’  .‘Vj^hPRlitcr  was  born  Jan.  2  to  Ruby 
\  •  ■ ,,,  'iH'  Itead  of  her  own  news  service 

'Nashington.  D.  C..  and  her  husband. 

L-  Little,  of  the  \Vashington 
•«“  of  the  United  Press.  The  babv  was 
named  Cornelia  Jane  Herbert  Little. 


K.  C.  STAR  HAS  $35,000  FIRE 

Fire  on  Jan.  20  damaged  the  library 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  burned  the 
adjoining  broadcasting  studio  of  radio 
station  WDAF  before  it  was  ex¬ 
tinguished.  No  great  damage  was  done 
to  the  Star  building,  but  valuable  files 
and  books  were  lost.  The  library  con¬ 
tained  the  files  of  the  Kansas  City  Times 
since  1854  and  the  files  of  the  Star  since 
1880.  The  total  loss  was  estimated  at 
$35,000. 


NEWSPAPER  IS  UPHELD 
IN  REJECTING  COPY 

Iowa  Court  Dismisses  Case  Brought 
by  Out-of-Town  Firm  Which 
Sought  Damages  for 
Discrimination 


A  newspaper  publisher’s  right  to  re¬ 
ject  any  advertising  cony  he  wishes  to 
was  reaffirmed  recently  in  Carroll 
County,  la.,  district  court.  A  motion  by 
the  Carroll  Daily  Herald  to  strike  and 
dismiss  in  a  case  brought  against  it  by 
Vernon  T.  Shuck,  agent  for  a  Des 
Moines  dry  cleaning  firm,  was  sustained 
by  Judge  P.  J.  Klinker.  The  plaintiff 
was  granted  exceptions  in  the  ruling. 

Shuck  first  brought  suit  for  $400  dam¬ 
ages  against  the  Herald  for  refusing  to 
accept  his  advertising,  and  asked  for  an 
order  compelling  the  paper  to  run  it. 
Later  he  filed  an  amended  petition  in 
which  the  demand  for  damages  was 
dropped  and  a  jury  trial  waived. 

In  its  strike  and  dismiss  motion  the 
Herald  said  a  newspaper  was  a  private 
institution  with  the  right  to  accept  or  re¬ 
ject  copy  at  will.  Shuck  had  alleged  dis¬ 
crimination  by  the  newspaper  between 
similar  businesses. 

James  W.  Wilson,  Herald  publisher, 
had  refused  to  run  Shuck’s  copy  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  paper’s  policy  not 
to  run  advertising  of  out-of-town  con¬ 
cerns  where  there  were  competing  firms, 
locally  owned  and  operated. 

The  Iowa  decision  is  in  line  with  previ¬ 
ous  decisions  in  cases  of  this  type  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 


JUDGE  RESTRICTS  REPORTERS 


Orders  St.  Louis  News  Men  to  Remain 
Outside  Bar  of  His  Court 

Judge  Clyde  C.  Beck,  of  the  criminal 
division  of  the  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court, 
has  not  as  yet  rescinded  his  order  issued 
Jan.  11  which  requires  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  to  remain  outside  the  railing  near 
his  bench  in  the  courtroom. 

The  general  president  of  the  court. 
Judge  Al.  Hartmann,  had  a  conference 
with  Judge  Beck  last  week  and  requested 
the  latter  to  cancel  the  new  rule.  Judge 
Beck  asked  for  time,  in  which  to  consult 
with  Judge  O'Neill  Ryan,  his  predecessor 
in  the  criminal  division,  and  others. 

“Unless,”  .said  Judge  Hartmann, 
“Judge  Beck  revokes  his  order  by  Jan. 
25.  I  shall  bring  the  matter  up  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  all  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
court  in  general  session.” 

The  order  was  attributed  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  by  all  the  St.  Louis  newspapers 
of  news  of  out-of-the-ordinary  paroles 
granted  to  convicted  persons  by  Judge 
Beck. 

The  newspapers  have  given  little  space 
to  Judge  Beck's  exclusion  order. 

PATTERSON,  SHUMAN  SAIL 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo  Blade, 
and  1.  E.  Shuman,  executive  editor,  Paul 
Block  Newspapers,  sailed  Jan.  20  on  the 
President  Harding  for  Europe.  They 
will  attend  the  Geneva  disarmament  con¬ 
ference  which  opens  Feb.  2  and  write 
daily  interpretive  articles  for  the  Block 
papers.  Mr.  Patterson’s  daily  syndi¬ 
cated  column.  “The  Way  of  the  World,” 
will  lie  temporarily  discontinued. 

ROBERTS  NAMED  EDITOR 

DeWitt  Roberts  has  been  named  editor 
of  the  Valdosta  (Ga.)  Times.  He  has 
been  with  the  paper  for  several  years, 
and  has  lieen  acting  editor  since  the  death 
of  C.  C.  Brantley  in  1930.  E.  L.  Turner 
remains  secretary-treasurer  of  the  cor- 
IKiration  and  publisher. 


SOLD  BABY  PAGE,  THEN 
COLLECTED  GIFTS 
TTUGH  R.  NORMAN,  advertising 
manager  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Aval¬ 
anche-Journal,  sold  a  co-operative 
baby  page  to  nierehants  before 
Jan.  1,  and  then  found  his  own 
home  filling  up  with  the  gifts  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  first  haby  born  in 
1932.  When  the  page  appeared, 
Jan.  3,  it  announced  that  Paralee 
Frances  Norman  was  the  prize 
baby. 

The  baby  page  has  been  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  of  the  Avalanche- 
Journal  for  several  years. 


EDITOR  CITES  PAPER’S 
VALUE  TO  COMMUNITY 

Objects  to  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Weekly  Donation  to  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  When  Home  Paper  Was 
Given  No  Support 

A'igorous  criticism  of  the  support  given 
a  radio  station  by  a  Nebraska  com¬ 
munity  in  contrast  to  the  support  given 
communities  by  their  newspajiers  was 
voiced  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Nebraska 
City  Nezi’s-Press  by  J.  H.  Sweet,  editor. 
Mr.  Sweet  is  vice-president  of  the  state 
press  association. 

The  comments  followed  discovery  that 
a  station  at  Ashland,  Neb.,  which  had 
received  $40  a  week  support  from  the 
chamber  of  commerce  in  its  community 
was  being  operated  illegally. 

“All  that  time,  of  course,”  wrote 
Sweet,  “Ashland's  unusually  well-man¬ 
aged  newspaper  was  in  being.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  was  not  paid  $-M)  a  week  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  yet  he  kept  right 
on  working  for  Ashland,  not  on  an  hour- 
per-day  basis  but  every  day,  every  week, 
every  year.” 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Sweet  pointed  out 
that  in  one  year,  one  Nebraska  county 
paiier  gave  600  columns  of  free  space 
valued  at  $3,600  to  its  chamber  of  com¬ 
merce;  20()  columns  valued  at  $1,200  to 
the  Boy  Scout  organization;  750  col¬ 
umns,  valued  at  $4,500  to  the  public 
school  system,  besides  hundreds  of  col¬ 
umns  to  American  Legion,  church, 
women’s  and  girls’  organizations  and 
activities. 

“As  a  part  of  the  community,”  Sweet 
wrote,  “the  newspaper  contributes  gen¬ 
erously  to  the  activities  which  keep  the 
community  going.  It  gives  its  money 
as  well  as  its  space  which,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  good  proof  of  the  newspaper  hav¬ 
ing  earned  the  right  to  fair  treatment  and 
consideration,  consideration  such  as  the 
Ashland  publisher  was  entitled  to,  far, 
far  in  excess  of  a  radio  station  whose 
ownership  was  so  under  suspicion  that 
the  federal  government  stepped  in  to  in¬ 
vestigate.  Every  publisher,  large  or 
small,  is  entitled  to  the  same  con¬ 
sideration.” 

PEARCE  PLEADS  GUILTY 

Either  life  imprisonment  or  death  in 
the  electric  chair  will  be  the  penalty  for 
Charles  Pearce,  employed  12  years  by 
the  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette  as 
linotype  operator,  for  robbery  of  the 
Gazette’s  $5,(X)0  payroll  Jan.  9,  when 
James  E.  Chappie,  veteran  cashier  of 
the  newspaper,  was  fatally  wounded.  His 
death  occurred  Jan.  11.  When  ar¬ 
raigned  Jan.  15,  Pearce  pleaded  guilty, 
but  a  jury  will  hear  the  evidence  and 
determine  the  punishment.  Trial  has 
lieen  set  for  Feb.  10.  Pearce  in  a  con¬ 
fession  said  his  brother,  Don  Pearce,  a 
plumber  at  Pine  Bluff,  perpetrated  the 
robbery  and  fired  the  shot  at  Chappie, 
who  resisted  theft  of  the  payroll.  Don 
Pearce,  however,  entered  a  plea  of  not 
guilty  when  arraigned. 

TRIBUTE  TO  C.  P.  SCOTT 

A  12-page  magazine  supplement  was 
issued  Jan.  5  by  the  Manchester  Guar¬ 
dian  in  honor  of  its  famous  editor,  C.  P. 
Scott,  who  died  Jan.  1,  1932.  The  sup¬ 
plement  carried  articles  on  the  editor’s 
life  and  the  history  of  the  Guardian,  with 
a  number  of  photographs  showing  Mr. 
Scott  at  various  stages  of  his  career. 


2  END  HALF  CENTURY 
WITH  SUNPAPERS 

Edward  Paul  Duffy,  Marine  Editor, 
and  Oliver  Perry  Baldwin,  Edi¬ 
torial  Writer,  Have  Had 
Vigorous  Careers 


Two  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  have  just  completed 
half  a  century  with  that  paper. 


Edward  I’.  Duffy  Oliver  P.  Baldwin 

One  is  Edward  Paul  Duffy,  one-time 
sailor  in  the  United  States  Navy,  for  50 
years  marine  editor  of  the  paper.  The 
other  is  Oliver  Perry  Baldwin,  former 
managing  editor,  now  the  senior  editorial 
writer. 

Born  in  Richmond.  \'a..  Sept.  2,  1850, 
the  son  of  Oliver  Perry  Baldwin,  editor 
of  a  paper  in  Richmond,  Mr.  Baldwin 
saw  battles  of  the  Civil  War  in  Virginia. 
He  studied  at  the  University  of  \'irginia. 

Graduating  in  law,  the  junior  Baldwin 
went  to  Baltimore  to  practice.  He  served 
a  term  in  the  legislature.  Then  he 
entered  newspaper  work  on  the  Sun. 
He  eventually  became  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  retiring  from  that  position  some 
years  ago.  Since  his  retirement  he  has 
done  some  of  the  most  vigorous  work 
of  his  career.  His  contributions  to  the 
Sunpapers,  especially  those  under  the 
name  of  "The  Old  Fashioned  Fellow,” 
have  been  widely  read. 

The  junior  of  ".Xdmiral”  iHiffy  in 
service  by  one  week,  Mr.  Baldwin  is  the 
marine  editor’s  senior  in  age  by  five 
years. 

Mr.  Duffy  began  as  a  printer’s  appren¬ 
tice  at  Eliicott  Mills  near  Baltimore. 
He  was  a  carrier  for  the  paper  there  in 
1873  and  began  at  that  time  to  write  for 
the  paiier.  At  15,  he  shipped  before  the 
mast  in  the  bark  '‘Winifred”  in  a  coffee 
fleet.  He  then  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  sloop-of-war  “Portsmouth.” 

He  went  back  to  printing  and  spent 
four  years  in  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Woodstock,  near  Eliicott  Mills.  lie  set 
four  volumes  in  I^tin  and  Greek  for 
Father  Camillus  Mazella,  who  later 
became  a  cardinal. 

He  went  to  sea  again,  this  time  on 
“The  Constellation.”  The  ship  after  16 
hours  battle  with  a  storm,  rescued  14 
per.sons  from  the  Austrian  bark  “Olive” 
and  Duffy  sent  an  account  of  the  rescue 
to  the  Sunpaper,  the  story  reaching  the 
paper  before  the  Navy  Department  was 
informed  of  the  rescue. 

With  the  apnroval  of  Admiral  John  C. 
Howell,  he  e.stablisheil  on  the  Constella¬ 
tion  what  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  sea-going  newspajier,  printing  it  with 
London  type.  Finally  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sun. 

He  drifted  to  the  water  front,  began 
getting  tales  of  adventure  from  the  sailor- 
men.  In  the  early  eighties,  on  a  trip  to 
Virginia  to  cover  an  oyster  war,  he  was 
mistaken  as  a  spy  and  the  watermen  of 
(,'hesconnessex  threatened  to  hang  him 
but  he  Droved  his  identity  and  escaped. 

In  1884  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Cadman.  She  died  in  1925.  The 
“Admiral”  has  several  grown  children. 

RETAIL  TAX  ASKED  IN  N.Y. 

Tobacco  and  chain  store  taxes  are 
sought  in  bills  before  the  New  York 
State  legislature.  Assemblyman  Canney 
would  place  a  levy  on  chain  grocery 
stores  and  restaurants  similar  to  that  in 
Indiana.  Assemblyman  Cuvillier  pro- 
IMises  levying  one  cent  on  each  package 
of  cigarettes,  three  cents  a  pound  on 
cigarette  tobacco,  10  per  cent  on  boxes 
of  cigars  of  25  or  more,  and  three  cents 
a  pound  on  chewing  tobacco. 
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RADIO  SHOULD  BE  TREATED  AS  DIRECT 
COMPETITOR,  COAST  GROUP  SAYS 

California  Publishers  Condemn  “Monopolistic  Control  of  Air  by 
Commercial  Interests,”  Free  Programs  and  Broadcasting 
of  News — Murray  Elected  President 


(Sprcial  to  Editor  &  Ptblisher) 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL.,  Jan.  18 
—California  newspaper  publishers 
are  firmly  resolved  to  fiKht  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  radio  uixm  the  newspaiier 
business,  resolutions  passed  at  the  44th 
annual  convention  in  San  Bernardino, 
Ian.  15-17,  show. 

The  convention  decided  to  deal  with 
the  radio  as  an  “unregulated  comjietitor 
of  the  newspai>er  in  its  every  line  of  en¬ 
deavor.”  This  resolution  said  in  part : 
“The  radio  should  he  treated  as  a  direct 
comiK-titor,  such  as  billboards,  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  media,  and  that  any  pro¬ 
motion  of  radio,  esiiecially  pulilication  of 
free  programs,  must  therefore  lie  at  the 
exi)ense  of  our  business.” 

Another  resolution  opiKised  and  con¬ 
demned  “the  present  monoixdistic  con¬ 
trol  of  the  air  for  siiecial  and  privileged 
commercialized  interests,  as  contrary  to 
the  general  public  interest  and  welfare,” 
while  another  opi>osed  the  furnishing  of 
news  by  national  newsgathering  organi¬ 
zations  free  to  stations  for  broadcastmg 
purf  Rises. 

The  program  that  H.  O.  Davis,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ventura  (Cal.)  Free  Press. 
has  for  fighting  the  radio  menace  to 
newspaper  linage  was  overwhelmingly  de¬ 
feated  when  a  resolution  urging  its  en¬ 
dorsement  was  introduced  in  a  closed 
executive  session,  Ian.  16.  Homer  \V. 
Wood,  publisher  of  the  Porlen'ille  Fven- 
inn  Kecorder,  introduced  the  resolution, 
since  Mr.  Davis  is  not  an  association 
member.  Reporters  were  barred  and  a 
copy  of  the  resolution  was  not  available. 

Mr.  Davis  has  been  endeavoring  to  get 
endorsements  from  various  pulilishers’ 
associations  throughout  the  country  for 
his  plan  (explained  in  Editor  &•  I’fB- 
i.rsHKR  last  week,  page  7’*  but  has  failed 
to  explain  all  details  of  the  plan,  ac¬ 
cording  to  publishers  approached  by 
him. 

When  the  Wood  resfilution  was  pre¬ 
sented  liefore  the  executive  session,  John 
F.  1).  .Xue,  Whittier  Seres,  chairman  of 
the  radio  committee,  declared  he  wasn’t 
interested  in  how  radio  stations  are  run, 
all  he  wanted  was  for  newspapers  to 
recognize  that  the  radio  is  a  competitor 
of  newspapers.  Roy  Pinkerton,  publisher 
of  the  Ventura  Star,  insisted  that  the 
radio  problem  might  be  solved  by  pub¬ 
lishing  better  newspaiiers. 

To  aid  papers  attempting  to  reduce 
wages  in  mechanical  departments,  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  committee  was  authorized. 

-Another  resolution  felicitated  those 
cities  which  have  passed  what  is  known 
as  the  handbill  ordinance.  U]xm  elimina¬ 
ting  a  nuisance,  and  urged  that  other 
communities  follow  their  example. 

The  Los  .Angeles  Times  cup  for  the 
best  front  page  of  a  weekly  newspaper 
was  awarded  by  John  Steven  McGroarty 
to  John  E.  Hungerford,  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Reseda  News.  The  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Cup  for  the  daily  editorial 
page  went  to  Dr.  E.  P.  Clark  of  the 
Riverside  Press. 

Neil  R.  Murray,  publisher  of  the  El 
Monte  Herald,  was  elected  president  of 
the  association.  Other  new  officers  are : 
George  F.  Morrell,  Peninsula  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  first  vice-president;  M.  R. 
Henrv,  Livermore  Herald,  second  vice- 
president,  and  Harvey  R.  Ling,  Burbank 
Rex’iew.  treasurer.  Jjng  held  the  same 
post  in  1931.  John  B.  Ixmg  is  general 
manager. 

Retiring  officers  were  H.  R.  Judah, 
.^anta  Cruz  News,  president;  Carroll  H. 
Smith.  La  Mesa  Scout,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  J.  Sherman  Mcl^well.  Ala¬ 
meda  7  imes-Delta.  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

The  following  were  elected  to  the  state 
advisory  council :  Ronald  Adam,  Lompoc 
Record-Rex’ietv :  Roy  Brown.  Sanger 
Herald.  Paul  I^ake,  Woodland  Demo¬ 
crat:  Ford  A.  Chatters.  Lindsay  Gazette; 
J.  H.  Crothers,  Eureka  Humboldt  Times; 
Preston  C.  Smith,  La  .\fesa  .S'ccMt;  John 
F.  Galvin,  Rincon ;  R.  W.  Flaherty, 


.Antioch  Ledger;  A.  E.  Snider,  San 
Fernando  Sun;  John  E.  King,  Hemet 
News;  P'rank  Rospaw,  Placentia  Courier; 
Tobias  Larson,  Claremont  Courier; 
Ivouis  Meyer,  Oakdale  Leader;  (ieorge 

H.  Moore,  Lodi  .Sentinel;  P'rank  .Ap¬ 
pleby,  Ontario  Report;  11.  B.  Cook,  Jr., 
San  Carlos  Enquirer;  P'lorence  J. 
O’Brien.  Chico  Enterprise ;  John  A. 
.Almstead,  Petaluma  Argus-Courier ;  John 
P'.  D.  Aue ;  Whittier  Nctos;  C.  O.  Shoop, 
La  Puente  Journal;  \\ .  R.  Sharkey, 
Contra  Costa  Gazette;  Leu  A.  Smith, 
Santa  Paula  Chronicle ;  Clark  P'.  Waite, 
l.ong  Peach  Sun;  Harry  S.  Webster, 
.San  Pernadino  .Sun  &  Telegram ;  P'red 
Weybret,  .Salinas  Index-Journal ;  Rainlall 
Henderson.  Calexico  Chronicle. 

The  advisory  council  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  of  their  numlier,  who,  with  the 
officers,  will  make  up  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  organization :  P'ord  A. 
Chatters,  Tobias  Larson,  Paul  Leake,  and 
Harry  S.  Webster. 

With  “Protection  of  the  Press”  as  its 
theme,  the  forty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  California  publishers  opened  P'ri- 
day  noon  with  the  president’s  luncheon. 

.After  the  luncheon,  the  convention  was 
broken  down  into  departmentals,  one  for 
weeklies,  the  other  for  dailies.  George  P'. 
Morrell,  Palo  .Alto  limes,  presided  at 
the  dailies’  session,  and  Carroll  H.  Smith. 

I. a  .Mesa  .Scout,  was  chairman  of  the 
weeklies’. 

.At  the  dailies  session  Harlan  G. 
Palmer,  Hollywood  Citizen-Nezes.  dis¬ 
cussed  newsiiaiRT  editorials ;  Charles  -A. 
Whitmore,  I  'i.zalia  Tinies-Helta.  the  news 
production  plan  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee;  P-rnest  L.  P'inley,  Santa  Ro.za 
Press-Democrat,  prcKluction  of  morning 
and  afteriKMin  newspaiiers  from  the  same 
plant.  Paul  R.  Leake  talked  on  credits 
and  collections.  John  P'.  D.  -Aue,  IVhit- 
ficr  .Xezos,  discussed  the  radio  survey 
conducted  by  the  association;  Frank 
.Appleby,  Ontario  Report,  talked  on  cir¬ 
culation  promotion ;  J.  C.  Snell,  I^is 
-Angeles  representative  of  Wolf  &  Co., 
official  auditors  for  the  National  P'di- 
torial  AssiK'iation,  discussed  circulation 
audits  for  smaller  dailies.  Clark  P'. 
W'aite.  Long  Peach  .Sun.  talked  on  com- 
IKising  riMim  costs  sur\ey  conducted  by 
C.N.P.A.,  and  P'.  P'.  P'.lfstrom,  Alham¬ 
bra  Post-.Adz’ocate,  discussed  wages. 

-At  the  weeklies  departmental,  W.  S. 
Clawson,  E.rcter  .Sun,  talked  on  news¬ 
paper  editorials ;  (ieorge  W.  Savage, 
Claremont  Courier,  on  the  news  pro¬ 
duction  plan;  P'ord  .A.  Oiatters,  Lindsay 
Gazette,  on  dressing  up  the  newspaper 
with  cuts ;  M.  R.  Henry,  Lk'crmore 
Herald,  credits  and  collections;  T.  L. 
Newixirt,  Jamestozon  Mother  Lode  .Mag¬ 
net.  simplified  cost  accounting  system ; 
Neil  R.  Murray,  El  .Monte  Herald,  ad¬ 
vertising  rates;  Walter  Mendenhall,  Van 
.Vuys  Nezi's.  combating  the  Shopping 
News;  Roy  A.  Brown.  .Sanger  Herald. 
how  to  sell  more  local  advertising;  M.  P'. 
Small.  Quincy  Feather  Riz'er  Pullctin. 
circulation  promotion;  Donald  D.  Camp- 
liell,  Paso  Robles  Press,  compiising  rixim 
costs ;  and  Louis  Meyer,  Oakdale  Leader. 
wage  scales. 

Saturday  morning  a  general  .session  was 
held  at  which  highlights  of  the  previous 
day’s  weeklies  and  dailies  departmentals 
were  sketched.  H.  C.  Hotaling.  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  National  P'ditorial 
.Association,  talked  about  the  1932 
N.P'.A.  convention  to  be  held  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  also  on  how  the  N.P'..A.  is 
combating  rate  reduction  reiiuests.  K.  L. 
Hamnian,  chairman  of  the  media  rela¬ 
tions  committee.  Pacific  Association  of 
Advertising  -Agencies,  spoke  on  “More 
Business  Through  Closer  Relations  Be¬ 
tween  New.spapers  and  Agencies.”  W.  A. 
Cory,  P-inployers  Reinsurance  Corixira- 
tion.  Kansas  City,  talked  on  “Protection 
of  the  Press  from  Libel.”  while  McClure 
Kelly,  president.  Board  of  P'ire  Under¬ 
writers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  talked  on 
“Protection  of  the  Press  from  Fire.” 

Conviction  that  newsiiaper  advertising  as 


CHINESE  WOMAN  JOURNALIST 


Mrs.  Agnes  Wu.  managing  editor  of 
the  Kuo  Mill  News  Agency,  the  offi¬ 
cial  press  asoeialion  of  the  Chinese 
National  (Government  at  Nanking,  is 
said  to  he  the  only  woman  engaged 
actively  in  Chinese  journalism.  Her 
position  rails  for  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  political  and  economic 
problems  in  China  and  for  a  keen 
news  sense. 

one  of  the  well-established  fundamentals 
of  any  economic  regime  will  maintain  a 
leading  place  in  the  coming  cycle  of 
-American  business,  was  expressed  by  Col. 
Samuel  G.  McClure,  president  of 
Southern  California  Newspapers,  .Asso¬ 
ciated,  who  addressed  the  luncheon 
guests  Saturday  on  “The  Dcllation  and 
Its  Bearing  on  the  P'uture  of  News- 
paiKTS.” 

“Now,”  said  Col.  McClure,  “while 
there  has  been  readjustment  in  advertis¬ 
ing  volume  along  with  every  other  in¬ 
dustry,  the  level  still  is  far  above  the 
general  one  and  promises  to  continue  so, 
because  advertising  is  recognized  as  a 
very  imiKirtant  element  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  stable  economic  structure.” 
He  repeated  that  advertising  levels  prom¬ 
ise  to  lead  the  way  for  all  other  forms  of 
industrial  recovery  and  to  continue  to 
set  the  pace. 

Saturday  afternovin  was  devoted  to 
hearing  committee  reports  and  election 
of  officers.  In  the  evening  (jov.  Rolph 
was  guest  of  honor  and  principal  speaker 
at  the  annual  baiuiuet. 


KNOXVILLE  JOURNAL  SOLD 

New  Orleans  Bank  Acquires  Daily 
for  $152,000  at  Sale 

The  Canal  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of 
New  Orleans  was  the  high  bidder  with 
an  offer  of  $Ls2.()()0  in  the  sale  of  the 
Kno.ndlle  (Tenn.)  Journal,  Jan.  15,  un¬ 
der  Chancery  Court  orders.  The  sale  is 
yet  to  be  confirmed  by  the  court. 

The  successful  bidders  were  owners  of 
the  $5()0.0()0  bonds  on  the  Journal  until 
recently  when  the  Knoxville  Publishing 
Company,  newly  organized,  announced 
their  purchase.  H.  G.  Thompson,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  New  Orleans  bank,  said 
that  Nat  G.  Taylor  and  his  as.sociates  in 
the  Knoxville  Publishing  Companv. 
“were  in  entire  accord’’  with  the  bidding, 
but  would  not  further  comment  on  actual 
present  ownership  of  the  bonds. 

R.  Carlton  Bell  of  Knoxville,  saying 
he  represented  himself  and  New  York 
interests,  bid  against  the  New  Orleans 
bank  up  to  $149,000. 

Coincident  with  the  sale,  press  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  Knoxz’iUe  Times,  newly 
organized  Republican  morning  daily,  was 
being  in.stalled  in  leased  quarters  in 
Knoxville  preparatory  to  publication  in 
the  near  future. 

SUGGESTS  NEWSPAPER  TAX 

A  tax  of  one  cent  on  each  daily  news¬ 
paper  sold  in  Indiana  is  advocated  by 
William  P.  Cosgrove,  deputy  state  audi- 
t<ir.  He  contends  such  a  tax  would  not 
work  a  hardship  on  publishers  since  they 
in  turn  would  be  relieved  of  a  large  part 
of  the  state  school  aid  tax. 


FORMER  WORLD  MEN  f 
HOLD  REUNION  » 

Two  Hundred  Attend  Dinner  at  Par^ 
Central,  Jan.  16,  and  Exchange 
Reminiscences  —  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope  Presides 


By  John  O’Har.x  Cosgrave 

The  Editorial  Alumni  Association  of 
the  New  York  World  was  organized  and 
duly  christened  at  the  Park  Central 
Hotel  Saturday  night,  Jan.  16.  Some  200 
ex-habitants  of  the  twelfth  floor  of  the 
Pulitzer  Building  assembled  at  dinner 
and  started  the  association  on  the  way 
to  whatever  permanence  an  organization 
may  give  to  memories  of  a  great  tradi¬ 
tion.  It  was  a  gay,  very  informal  and 
jovial  party  and  had  the  nature  of  a  re¬ 
union.  Men  and  women  accustomed  for 
years  to  seeing  each  other  daily  had 
come  together  after  an  eleven  months' 
separation.  It  was  a  chance  to  exchange 
gossip  of  adventure  and  report  new  as¬ 
signments.  Every  one  had  so  much  to  ; 
talk  to  each  other  about  that  speeches  ! 
were  unnecessary  and  Herbert  Bayard  | 
Swope,  who  presided,  had  hard  work  | 
gaining  attention  for  the  orators  of  the  ! 
occasion.  j 

Jim  Barrett,  now  city  editor  of  the  I 
American,  recited  his  own  revolt  against 
fate  on  the  last  sad  days  of  the  old  L 
World.  Jack  Gavin,  former  city  editor,  r 
now  -Surrogate  in  Jersey  City,  hoped  for 
the  resuscitation  of  the  paper.  Heywood 
Broun  eulogized  the  function  of  report¬ 
ing.  -Arthur  Krock  reminded  the  crowd 
of  Frank  Cobb,  the  greatest  editor  of 
them  all.  Reggie  Foster,  now  Major 
Foster,  U.S..A.,  of  Washington.  D.C.,  [ 

claiming  to  be  the  oldest  World  reporter  : 
present,  told  how  he  obtained  Janies  H. 
Hyde’s  portrait  at  the  time  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  Equitable  Life  exposure  and  dis¬ 
closed  that  though  barred  from  expres¬ 
sion,  his  news  faculties  were  as  live  as 
ever.  Mazie  Clemens  who  had  several 
scoops  to  her  credit  in  palmier  days,  was 
greeted  affectionately ;  likewise  Josephine 
Robb  (^ber.  so  long  the  World’s  so¬ 
ciety  editor.  F.  P.  .A.  contrived  to  make 
himself  heard  above  the  dinner’s  din. 
Martin  Green  contributed  a  touch  of 
reminscence.  Likewise  Bill  Beazell  with 
a  good  story  of  bygone  days. 

John  Heaton  was  present  but  did  not 
feel  up  to  talking.  Harold  Pollard,  who 
as  editor  of  the  Evening  World,  led  so 
many  of  its  latter  crusades  escaped  too 
early  in  the  evening  to  add  his  own  to 
the  flood  of  memories,  and  so  did  old 
Ralph  Renaud.  Herliert  Swope  per¬ 
formed  his  toastmaster  functions  with 
characteristic  esprit,  expressed  the  faith 
that  sooner  or  later  the  ideals  that  Jo¬ 
seph  Pulitzer  had  enshrined  in  the 
World  w'ould  be  reborn  in  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  consecrated  to  the  same  causes,  and 
had  no  doubt  that  the  men  and  women 
there  present  would  rally  to  that  banner 
if  and  when  it  was  raised. 

The  affair  was  a  morning  paper  party 
rather  than  a  Sunday  or  I-A-ening  occa¬ 
sion,  but  representations  from  all  the  edi¬ 
torial  departments  were  on  hand  and  * 
there  was  sufficient  feeling  to  justify 
Secretary  Alec  Schlosser  now  of  the 
A'’anguard  Press  in  voicing  the  helief 
that  next  year’s  gathering  would  be 
larger  and  even  more  enthusiastic. 

The  officers  of  the  -Association  as  at 
present  constituted  are  Herbert  Bayard 
Swope,  president ;  John  L.  Heaton.  John 
O’Hara  Cosgrave.  and  Martin  Green, 
vice-presidents,  and  Alec  Schlosser,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


McCALL  HEADS  DAILY  LEAGUE 

E.  J.  McCall,  publisher  of  the  Grand 
Haz'cn  (Mich.)  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Michigan  League  o* 
Home  Dailies  at  the  quarterly  meeting 
of  that  group  in  Grand  Rapids.  Jan.  18. 
Other  officers  named  were ;  A  ice-pre^ 
dent.  N.  E.  Conine.  president  of  the 
Conine  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  Battle  Creek  .Moon-Journal  and  four 

other  dailies ;  and  secretary-treasurer. 

H.  Edmund  Scheerer,  president  ot 
Scheerer,  Inc.,  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Hal  Blakeslee,  western  inan- 
ager  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
-American  Newspaper  Publishers’  -Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  the  principal  speaker. 
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IN  PHILADELPHIA’S  BILLION  DOLLAR  MARKET  ’’NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READ^  THE  BULLETIN 


FOR 


ECONOMY  PROGRAM 


M  anufacturing,  selling  and  advertising  all 
are  being  keyed  with  today’s  economy  program.  Exec¬ 
utives  who  never  delved  into  line  rates,  coverage  and 
circulation  methods  are  studying  them  closely  now. 

Philadelphia  has  a  real  story  for  any  ready-for-action 
product:  A  story  that  is  unusual  in  the  sales  economies 
it  affords. 

A  billion  dollar  market  in  retail  sales;  a  program  of 
new  construction  involving  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars;  diversified  manufacturing  providing  exception¬ 
ally  steady  employment;  record-breaking  deposits  in 
large  savings  banks. 

The  greatest  city  of  individual  homes  and  home 
owners  in  America,  which  can  be  reached  ninety-one 


naturally  through  thirty-six  years.  At  no  time  have 
prizes  or  contests  added  a  single  reader. 

It  is  an  unusual  newspaper  situation,  and  it  fits 
these  unusual  times.  558,184  net  paid  daily,  at  65c  a 
line,  can  justify  itself  upon  any  sales  program. 

Sell  in  Philadelphia  today.  Because  ’’one  newspaper” 
coverage  is  an  economy  rarely  found.  Because  The 
Bulletin’s  rate  is  unusually  low.*  Because  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  circulation,  and  because  of  the  confidence 
it  has  won  with  dealers. 

Because  Philadelphians  have  money  in  the  bank, 
and  money  to  spend  for  any  worthy  product.  And 
because  it  is  a  permanent  home  market  where  sales 
impressions  last. 


[  per  cent,  effectively  with  a  single  newspaper — The 
I  Evening  Bulletin. 

^  The  Bulletin’s  circulation  has  grown  normally  and 


*The  milline  rate  of  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  is  Si. 16.  the  lowest  of  any  great  newspaper  in  America. 
Milline  is  a  term  denoting  the  cost  of  a  line  of  advertising  (one  fourteenth  of  an  inch)  printed  in  one 
million  copies  of  any  publication.  It  gives  a  basis  up>on  which  to  compare  the  cost  of  publications  with 
different  rates  and  circulations.  It  is  computed  by  dividing  the  circulation  into  the  rate,  multiplied  by 
one  million. 


The  Evening  Bulletin 

ROBERT  McLEAN.  President 


/ 


WILLIAM  L.  McLEAN.  Jr.,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  Office,  247  Park  Ave.  Chicago  Office.  333  N.  Michigan  Ave.  Detroit  Office,  321  Lafayette  Boulevard  San  Francisco  Office.  5  Third  Street 
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STORES  SHOULD  STUDY  CUSTOMERS 
TO  MAKE  COPY  MORE  EFFECTIVE 

Increasing  Reader  Interest  in  Advertising  Is  as  Important  to 
Merchants  as  Reduced  Rates,  Prof.  Gallup  Says — 
Discusses  Results  of  Surveys 


This  is  flic  second  of  three  articles  on  reader  interest  as  determined  by  the 
methods  used  by  Prof.  George  H.  Gallup  of  Xortlmrstcrn  L'liiversity. 


'T'HE  problem  of  increasing  reader  in- 

terest  in  advertising  is  as  important 
from  a  dollars  and  cents  standpoint  to 
the  advertiser  as  is  the  matter  of  rate 
reduction  often  suggested  by  those  who 
buy  newspaper  space.  Dr.  George  H.  Gal¬ 
lup,  professor  of  advertising  and  journal¬ 
ism  at  Xortliwestern  University,  said  in 
discussing  this  subject  with  EbiToR  & 
Publisher. 

It  is  his  observation,  based  on  surveys, 
that  the  majority  of  advertisers  can  in¬ 
terest  twice  as  many  readers  as  they  do 
now  with  the  same  amount  of  space.  Or 
stated  another  way,  some  advertisers  pay 
twice  as  much  per  line  per  reader  as  do 
other  advertisers,  although  the  linage 
rate  is  the  same.  Thus  if  Advertiser  A 
and  Advertiser  B  both  advertise  the 
same  product  with  the  same  amount  of 
space  and  under  exactly  the  same  condi¬ 
tions.  but  -Advertiser  A’s  copy  is  read 
by  only  12  per  cent  of  the  newspaper’s 
readers  while  .Advertiser  B’s  is  read  by 
25  per  cent,  then  the  latter's  advertise¬ 
ment  cost  him  only  one-half  as  much  per 
reader. 

“What  in  your  opinion  is  wrong  with 
advertising  as  we  now  know  it?”  Prof. 
Gallup  was  asked. 

“Most  advertisers  are  tradition-bound,” 
he  replied.  “They  have  the  idea  that  the 
mind  of  a  reader  turns  a  flip-flop  when 
his  eye  travels  from  the  eilitorial  to  the 
advertising  columns  and  that  he  will  read 
cut-and-dried  copy,  filled  with  hackneyed 
phrases  and  all  the  rest  of  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  advertising  come-ons.  Advertisers 
forget  that  the  same  things  that  interest 
readers  in  the  editorial  columns  will  akso 
appeal  to  them  in  advertisements.  If  90 
per  cent  of  tlie  readers  like  to  look  at  the 
picture  page  in  the  newspaper,  why 
shouldn’t  halftones  lie  used  as  illustra¬ 
tions  in  advertising  instead  of  line 
drawings? 

“There  is  something  inherently  inter¬ 
esting  in  pictures,  and  so  why  not  capi¬ 
talize  on  this  and  use  halftones?”  he 
continued.  “Full-length  pictures  seem 
to  attract  more  readers  tlian  head  and 
shoulder  illustrations.  But  pictures  that 
dramatize  a  situation,  or  have  a  definite 
selling  appeal,  are  even  more  effective 
than  those  that  are  used  merely  for  at¬ 
tention  value.” 

Prof.  Gallup  is  such  a  firm  lieliever  in 
the  worth  of  pictures  in  advertising  that 
he  is  of  the  opinion  it  would  pay  news¬ 
papers  to  emjiloy  staff  photographers  to 
make  pictures  for  use  in  advertisements, 
supplementing  the  mat  services  now 
offered  advertisers. 

He  discounts  the  statement  often  made 
that  people  buy  the  newspajiers  for  the 
news  and  not  the  advertisements.  It  has 
Iieen  his  observation  that  advertisements 


of  leading  department  stores  attract  more 
women  readers  than  the  best  national  and 
international  news  stories.  He  is  in 
favor  of  having  publishers  give  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  an  opixirtunity  to  reach  readers 
by  changing  the  make-up  of  the  paper  so 
as  to  give  advertisements  a  better  chance 
to  be  read.  He  also  lielieves  that  news- 
pajiers  should  tell  readers  of  the  interest¬ 
ing  news  that  can  be  found  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 

“Next  to  local  news,”  he  said,  “there 
is  nothing  so  important  to  the  majority 
of  women  readers  as  the  advertising. 

“Department  store  advertising  is  really 
a  style  feature,”  he  continued.  “Women 
read  this  type  of  advertising  more  than 
they  do  the  regular  style  features  in  the 
editorial  columns  in  order  to  keep  posted 
on  the  latest  news  in  fashions.” 

A  similar  situation  was  found  in  regard 
to  the  amusement  page,  according  to 
Prof.  Gallup,  who  reported  that  advertise¬ 
ments  were  read  by  more  iiersons  than 
the  mo\ie  news  and  reviews  printed  on 
the  same  day. 

Regarding  page  makeup.  Prof.  Gallup 
IKiinted  out  that,  in  general,  there  are 
three  distinct  styles  in  vogue  among 
newspajiers.  The  single  pyramid  style 
is  the  one  generally  used,  simply  because 
this  style  is  supposedly  most  attractive 
from  a  tyixigraphical  standjioint.  The 
double  pyramid  and  so-called  island  posi¬ 
tion  can  also  be  used  to  good  advantage, 
he  maintained.  The  island  position  make¬ 
up  involves  placing  the  advertisements  at 
the  top  or  center  of  the  page,  with 
editorial  matter  running  around  the  laid 
space. 

The  single  pyramid  style  does  not  tend 
to  permit  the  eye  to  travel  below  the  fold 
in  the  paiier,  he  contended,  consequently, 
some  advertisements  in  the  lower  corner 
of  the  page  are  not  likely  to  be  read. 
For  that  reason.  Prof,  (iallup  suggested 
that  editors  should  endeavor  to  break 
news  stories,  or  start  features  below  the 
fold,  thus  getting  the  reader  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  the  liottom  of  the  page  as 
well  as  the  upper  half. 

.According  to  tests  made,  a  single  col¬ 
umn  comic  placed  almve  the  fold  will 
have  .50  per  cent  greater  reading  interest 
than  the  same  comic  placed  at  the  Inittom 
of  the  page  in  the  single  pyramid  style 
of  iiage  makeup. 

Referring  to  the  problem  of  ixisition  in 
the  paper  that  confronts  every  advertising 
manager.  Prof.  Gallup  ixiinted  out  the 
fallacy  in  trying  to  seek  position  in  the 
front  half  of  the  news  section  when  it  is 
possible  that  on  certain  pages  farther 
back  in  the  paper  copy  will  have  an  even 
greater  opixirtunity  to  be  seen  and  read. 
He  stated  that  line  for  line,  the  women’s 
page  is  better  read  by  women  than  the 


ATTENTION  PLEASE! 

The  most  important  announcement  we  have  made  In  years 
will  appear  in  the  January  30th  Issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  look  for  It. 

Forget  price!  Use  quality  at  the  right  price!  !t  pays! 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York.  N.Y. 
For  dependable  stereotyping  use  Certified  Dry  Mats 

MADE  IN  THE  USA 


front  page,  or  regular  inside  news  pages. 

“The  over-emphasis  on  position  comes 
about  largely  through  the  advertiser’s 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  reader  interest 
in  certain  editorial  and  comic  features 
used  on  the  inside  pages  of  a  news¬ 
paper,”  he  asserted.  “Practically  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  want  to  be  up  in  the  front  half 
of  the  news  section,  when  it  is  entirely 
IKJssible  that  their  copy  would  get  more 
attention  farther  back  in  the  paper,  next 
to  some  jiopular  feature  or  comic,  which 
is  read  regularly  by  a  large  majority  of 
readers.” 

Advertisers  have  not  yet  learned  to 
appreciate  the  tremendous  following  of 
certain  features  that  appear  in  news¬ 
papers,  he  remarked,  and  for  that  reason 
fight  for  position  in  the  news  section. 
Newspapers  should  capitalize  on  these 
features  and  show  advertisers  how  these 
departments  draw  readers  through  the 
paper  from  the  front  page  to  the  back. 
Prof.  Gallup  cited  the  case  of  one  ad¬ 
vertiser  who  objected  to  having  his  five 
column  advertisement  run  next  to  a 
three  column  comic  feature  that  had  a 
reader  interest  value  of  70  per  cent. 
This  advertiser  demanded  a  rebate  and 
specified  that  in  the  future  he  wanted 
his  advertising  placed  near  news  mat¬ 
ter  that  was  read. 

“The  average  advertiser  believes  that 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  get  his  copy  in 
the  right  position  and  it  will  lie  read  by 
everyone  buying  the  paper,”  commented 
Prof.  Gallup.  “He  forgets  that  his  copy 
must  lie  attractive,  dramatic  and  inter¬ 
esting  if  it  is  to  merit  the  attention  of 
the  busy  reader.  It  is  my  contention 
that  in  the  case  of  the  typical  adverti.se- 
ment,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  its 
reading  can  be  attributed  to  or  accounted 
for  by  position.  Of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  are  the  factors  of  timely  inter¬ 
est,  newsy  and  dramatic  presentation, 
and  prestige  of  the  advertiser. 

“.An  advertiser  would  look  a.skance 
upon  a  paper  that  carried  the  same  ban¬ 
ner  story  for  two  successive  days  on 
page  one.”  he  continued.  “But  he  will 
be  content  to  run  the  same  advertise¬ 
ment  two  days  running  without  chang¬ 


ing  the  copy.  Publishers  should  educate 
their  advertisers  to  make  their  advertis¬ 
ing  more  effective  and,  thereby,  obtain 
better  results.  Repetition  is  good,  but  a 
firm’s  advertising  must  contain  new  in¬ 
formation  of  interest  to  the  reader  if  it 
is  going  to  be  most  effective.” 

Prof.  Gallup  advises  advertisers  to  go 
out  and  “punch  doorbells”  and  get  a 
first-hand  picture  of  just  what  kind  of  a 
job  their  advertising  is  doing  in  a 
community. 

“Almost  any  type  of  study  or  approach 
that  starts  with  the  reader  will  throw 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  advertiser’s 
problems,”  he  said,  “no  matter  how  crude 
the  methods  may  be.  The  trouble  with 
most  advertisers  is  that  they  do  not  take 
the  reader  into  consideration.  They  have 
their  copy  written  the  way  they  like  to 
read  it,  never  stopping  to  think  that  the 
general  public  often  does  not  care  for 
blurbs  about  the  advertiser  or  his  product. 

“.Any  advertiser  who  will  spend  a  half 
day  talking  to  typical  readers  about  his 
advertising  will  get  a  lot  of  new  ideas 
that  will  help  to  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  his  copy.” 

On  the  subject  of  color  in  advertising, 
Prof.  Gallup  remarked  that  newspapers 
are  now  going  through  the  same  cycle  as 
magazines  did  in  the  past. 

“As  long  as  color  is  a  novelty,”  he 
stated,  “it  serves  as  an  attention  getting 
device,  but  in  many  instances  its  use  is 
vastly  over-rated.  Until  color  is  used 
to  increase  the  inherent  interest  of  the 
advertising,  it  may  actually  do  more  harm 
than  good.  To  many  persons,  the  use  of 
color  merely  serves  to  identify  the  space 
as  advertising  and  hence  to  be  avoided. 
It  is  my  belief  that  better  reproduction 
of  halftones  for  black  and  white  printing 
is  more  important,  as  far  as  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  concerned,  than  the  adoption  of 
color.” 

It  is  Prof.  Gallup’s  contention  that 
advertising  research  should  go  beyond 
the  analysis  of  markets  and  the  selection 
of  publications.  It  must  approach  the 
field  in  a  new  way,  from  the  stand- 
ixiint  of  the  reader,  if  it  is  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  advertising. 


ANOTHER  YEAR  OF  OUTSTANDING 

Leadership 

IN  HARRISBURG,  PA. 


During  1931  THE  PATRIOT  and  THE 
EVENING  NEWS  EACH  oarried 

2,8879597 

*  Media  Records,  Inc.,  Figures 
More  Advertising  From  the  Local  and 
National  Advertisers  Than  Did  the 
Other  Paper. 

First  in  News— First  in  Circulation. 
First  in  Advertising — First  in  Every¬ 
thing  Worthwhile.  Lowest  Milline  Rate. 
Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation  in  Excess 
of  78,000 — Largest  Net  Paid  Daily 
Circulation  in  Pennsylvania  Outside  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 


Palrint 

AND 

©4?  lEupntug  Npmh 

Harrishitrff's  Host  ISewsjxipers 


National  Representatives 

KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

N’ew  York  Chicago  l•hilnllcll>h^a 

Boston  IVtroit  Atlanta. 
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The  19  3  3 

WORLD  ALMANAC 


Marlen  E.  Few,  Editor,  Editor  &  Fubli^ller. 

“I  write  ...  to  rongratulate  you  upon  this 
colossal  work.  The  World  Almanac  is  an  old  reliable 
on  my  desk  and  has  been  for  many  years.” 

M.  S.  Sherman,  Editor,  The  Courant,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

“I  honestly  do  not  know  how  newspaper  editors 
could  get  along  without  your  valuable  publication.  It 
contains  more  farts  that  are  railed  for  almost  daily 
than  ran  be  found  anywhere  else.” 

J.  OTI.  Cosgrave,  Former  Editor  of  the  Sunday 
World,  New  York  City. 

“A  grand  book  to  have  at  the  end  of  one’s  arm  and 
I’m  grateful  for  it.” 

Douglas  Crawford.  Foreign  Editor,  Daily  Mail, 
London,  England. 

“It  is  of  immense  service  to  us  in  our  library.” 

S.  M.  Williams,  Editor-in-Chief,  St.  Paul  Dispatch, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

“I  rongratulate  you  upon  lifting  pages  of  tabulated 
statistics  into  the  realm  of  human  interest.” 

William  Aleott,  Librarian,  The  Boston  Globe, 
Boston,  Mass. 

“Am  glad,  too,  that  The  World  Almanac  is  to  con- 
tmne.  Certainly  it  would  be  hard  to  ‘keep  house’  in  a 
Mwspaper  library  without  it.  We  wear  it  out  every  year 
hy  hard  usage  ...  it  is  easily  our  most  used  book 
reference.” 

^per  S.  Yost,  Editor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat, 
St.,  Louis,  Mu. 

I  enclose  ropy  of  the  Globe-Democrat’s  editorial 
Almanac.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  the 
publication  will  be  continued,  and  I  wish  for  it  in  the 
ntnre  the  success  and  usefulness  of  the  past.” 


Am  e  B 


reterenee 


is  i  o  u  n  d  on  the  d  e  ft  h  b  o  i 
A  m  e  r  i  V  a*  B  leading  ne  tv  Bpapermen 


1932  World  Almanac  is  off  the 
press.  That  is  news  for  newspaper 
men,  because  this  handy-size  hook  of  a 
million  facts  is  conceded,  with  a  rare 
exception,  the  most  useful  hook  in  a 
newspaper  offiee.  Read  what  only  a 
few  leaders  of  the  fraternity  say  at  the 
left  And  remember  that  The  World 
Almanac  .  .  .  for  47  years  the 

standard  and  acknowledged  America’s 
greatest  reference  book  .  .  .  puts 

information  on  almost  every  form  of 
human  activity  at  your  finger-tips.  It 
is  a  compilation  of  a  thousand  volumes, 
and  an  indispensable  aid  at  office  and 
home.  Only  a  cursory  inspection  of  a 
few  index  pages  will  give  you  some  idea 
of  tlie  enormous  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  packed  into  this  single  volume. 


Its  value  to  you  cannot  he  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Yet  the  cost  is  so 
low  everyone  can  afford  it.  At  the 
newsstands  and  bookstores  it  is  50c  a 
copy  for  heavy  paper  cover  (60c  west 
of  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh);  $1.00  for 
cloth  binding.  Wlien  ordering  by  mail 
add  10  cents  more  to  cover  wrapping 
and  postage. 


Use  this  coupon  to  Order  by  Mail 

The  World  Almanac, 

125  Barclay  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Enclosed  find  (  to  cover  postage, 

wrapping  and  cost  of  (  )  copies  of 

The  1932  World  Almanac  Q  heavy  paper 
cover  D  clolhbound.  Please  mail  at  once  to 


Address. 
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THIS  RETAIL  WORLD 

A  Sjmopsis  of  Developments  of  Particular  Interest  to 
Newspaper  Executives 


Br  WILLIAM  NELSON  TAFT 


Editorial  Director,  Retail  Lodger  Publications 

^^ITH  every  progressive  store,  chandise  classification,  some  reported  that 
^  especially  the  larger  departmentized  they  didn’t  buy  articles  of  the  type  re¬ 
stores,  avidly  anxious  to  find  out  more  ferrcd  to.) 
about  their  customers,  the  Pittsburgh  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

5u«-7'c/c<7rajp)t  certainly  jjerformed  a  real  TUST  what  do  furniture  stores  sell? 
service  for  its  advertising  clients  when  J  Furniture!  Yes — but  of  what  kinds — 
it  recently  made  available  the  results  of  how  much  of  each  type — and  what  else? 
a  study  by  the  R.  L.  Polk  Company,  Some  very  interesting,  up-to-the-minute 
showing  not  only  the  purchasing  power  statistics  on  this  subject  will  be  for 


but  also  the  price-range  preferences  of 
218,9(10  families  in  Pittsburgh  or  a  total 
of  904,460  individuals,  slightly  more  than 
88  per  cent  of  all  the  residents  of  the  city. 


warded  ui)on  request. 

*  *  « 

Every  store — and  every  newspaper 
as  well — would  like  to  develop,  an  ad- 


The  market  was  first  divided  into  \ertising  feature  of  such  widespread  in- 
three  purchasing  groups,  classes  A,  B  terest  to  present  and  prospective  custo- 
and  C  representing  the  high,  medium  and  mers  that  it  literally  cannot  be  discon- 
low  buying  power  classes  and  members  tinued  without  protest.  Few,  however, 
of  these  groups  were  then  asked  what  have  been  able  to  develop  anything  of 
prices  they  wished  to  pay  for  eight  this  sort. 

different  types  of  wearing  apparel,  the  Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex.  is  a 
eight  lines  being  selected  because  they  are  shining  exception  for,  about  a  year  ago, 
purchased  frequently  enough  to  establish  this  store  started  the  publication  of  a 
definite  buying  habits.  The  most  salient  monthly  civic-and-social-event  calen^r, 
points  of  this  price-range  preference  list  “A  service  designed  to  enable  organiza- 
are:  tions,  hostesses,  and  club  officers  to  locate 

in  advance  those  affairs  which  are  of 
general  interest,  in  order  that  they  may 
avoid  conflicts  in  setting  the  dates  for 
their  meetings  or  social  gatherings.” 

Quite  a  number  of  enthusiastic  com¬ 
ments  were  received  about  the  calendar 
but,  after  a  few  months,  the  store  began 
to  question  the  advisability  of  its  use  and 
as  an  economy  move  determined  to  drop 
it.  But  the  very  first  month  it  was 
omitted  the  Sanger  telephone  operators 
were  deluged  with  calls  from  women 
who  want^  to  know  why  the  list  of 
events  for  that  month  had  not  appeared 
and  the  service  was  immediately  re¬ 
sumed.  The  calendar  is  printed  on  the 
first  of  each  month  and  occupies  two 
full  columns,  the  events  being  listed  in 
consecutive  order  with  dates  placed  in 
a  margin  at  the  left.  One  big  advantage 
to  Sanger  Bros,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
calendar  gives  the  store  an  opjwrtunity 
to  obtain  additional  publicity  for 
luncheons,  bridge  parties  and  the  like 
held  by  hostesses  in  the  store’s  tea  room. 
*  *  * 

Houghton  &  button,  Boston, 

in  advertising  their  89th  anniversary 
this  year,  adopted  as  the  slogan  “$1,000,- 
000  worth  of  New-Fashion^  Goods  at 
Old-Fashioned  Prices”  and  stressed  parti¬ 
cularly  the  way  in  which  faith  in  the 
future  has  prompted  many  of  the  in¬ 
ventions  and  innovations  which  have  aided 
the  progress  of  America,  with  the  added 
snapper  “So,  too,  has  Faith  prompted 
The  value  of  figures  of  this  nature  is,  the  continued  expansion  of  Houghton’s.” 
I  think,  obvious,  esp^ially  when  sup-  Newspaper  advertisements  played  up 
ported  by  accurate  circulation  statistics  Pilgrims  to  journey  to  a  new  land,  the 
showing  breakdown-^  into  the  same  three  “faith  stories,”  the  faith  that  induced  the 
classes  of  buying  power.  (In  order  to  faith  that  led  Samuel  Houghton  and  B.F. 
forestall  inquiries,  the  reason  why  none  Dutton  to  establish  the  first  department 
of  the  columns  adds  up  a  precise  100  per  stores  in  New  England,  the  faith  in  the 
cent  is  b^use,  in  each  instance,  some  of  importance  of  thrift  that  inspired 
the  families  interviewed  had  no  women —  Benjamin  Franklin’s  famous  proverb  “A 
or  no  men — in  them  and,  in  each  mer-  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned”,  and  the 

Ehfe  Company  Ws 


All 

Class 

Class 

Class 

Dresses  Families 

A 

B 

C 

Under  $6.99..  52.81% 

5.67% 

36.36%  73.02% 

$7.00-$14.99  .  33.50 

28.55 

45.02 

23.32 

$15.00-$24.99.  10.18 

40.25 

15.10 

2.47 

$25.00-J39.99  2.23 

19.33 

2.42 

.26 

Over  $40.00..  .58 

5.67 

.60 

.02 

Spring  Coats 

Under  $19.99.  54.06 

6.56 

38.08 

73.87 

$20.00-$29.99.  27.02 

24.99 

37.18 

17.88 

$30.00-$39.99.  8.38 

24.47 

12.50 

2.86 

$40.00-$59.99.  4.76 

23.94 

6.76 

.89 

Over  $60.00..  2.33 

19.33 

2.80 

.11 

Winter  Coats 

Under  $29.99.  42.90 

3.37 

23.92 

64.66 

$30.00-449.99.  23.36 

7.62 

26.52 

22.08 

$SO.OO-$69.99.  14.63 

12.77 

22.24 

7.76 

$70.00-$99.99.  7.37 

21.81 

11.20 

2.30 

Over  $i00.00.  10.69 
Millinery 

Under  $3.99..  69.15 

53.90 

15.48 

1.71 

12.41 

54.42 

88.78 

$4.00-$5.99  ..  22.37 
$6.00-$9.99  . .  4.97 

34.04 

34.42 

9.95 

28.90 

7.20 

.39 

$10.00-$14.99.  2.15 

17.38 

2.66 

.07 

Over  $15.00..  .79 

6.74 

.94 

.02 

Hosiery 

Under  99c...  53.43 

6.03 

35.86 

74.70 

$1.00-$1.49...  38.68 

53.37 

53.86 

23.04 

$1.50-$1.99...  6.64 

35.46 

8.98 

1.45 

Over  $2.00...  .65 

Women’s  Shoes 

4.61 

.86 

.04 

Under  $4.99..  50.76 

4.26 

32.44 

72.65 

$5.00-$6.99...  31.14 
$7.00-$9.99...  10.06 

23.94 

41.68 

22.11 

28.72 

15.22 

3.30 

$10.00-$14.99.  7.18 

37.41 

9.90 

1.49 

Over  $15.00.,  .50 

5.14 

.50 

.02 

Men's  Shoes 

Under  $4.99..  42.74 

2.84 

25.84 

62.62 

$5.00-$6.99...  30.96 

16.14 

39.30 

24.77 

$7.00-$9.99...  12.52 

35.11 

19.42 

3.75 

$10.00-$14.99.  6.77 

39.36 

9.14 

1.15 

Over  $15.00..  .47 

4.16 

.50 

Men's  Suits 

Under  $24.99.  53.92 

6.21 

39.38 

72.42 

$25.00-$34.99  23.73 

18.44 

32.78 

15.88 

$35.00-$49.99.  10.91 

35.99 

16.16 

3.42 

Over  $50.00..  4.75 

37.59 

5.78 

.35 

like.  The  logical  tie-up  resulted  in  a 
series  of  advertisements,  window  dis¬ 
plays  and  internal  promotions  which 
helped  a  lot  in  putting  over  a  successful 

*  *  ♦ 

XJAVTNG  had  several  recent  requests 
AA  for  turnover  figures  and  advertis¬ 
ing  expense  data  per  department  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  with  volumes  of  from 
one  to  two  milion  dollars  a  year,  I  will 
be  glad  to  send  a  copy  of  these  to  any¬ 
one  interested. 

*  *  If 

XJ  GORDON  SELFRIDGE  who,  if 
AA»  you  recall  was  once  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and  is 
now  London’s  leading  merchant,  plans  to 
build  the  world’s  largest  store  at  a  cost 
of  $25,000,000,  no  less.  The  project  will 
take  eight  years  to  complete  and  Mr. 
Selfridge’s  explanation  of  his  reason  for 
starting  it  now  is  that  “this  is  the  time 
to  build  for  the  future,  for  we  are  all 
better  off  than  we  realize. 

“Pessimism  may  be  in  the  air  and, 
frankly,  I  see  no  signs  of  sunrise  just 
yet.  Ciermany  is  in  a  bad  way.  In 
France,  they  are  keeping  stores  open  on 
Sunday  to  try  and  do  some  business  and, 
in  the  United  States,  they  are  bluer  than 
we  are.  But,  in  spite  of  this,  I  feel  t^t 
this  is  the  time  to  maintain  the  tradition 
of  the  merchant  who  is  more  interested  in 
futures  than  in  pasts.” 

If  more  .American  stores  had  the  same 
attitude,  there  would  less  talk  about 
depression,  less  moaning  about  “con¬ 
ditions.”  *  ♦  ♦ 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  referred,  in  pass¬ 
ing,  to  the  achievement  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  saleswoman  who  transformed 
a  SOc  order  into  a  $44.5.15  sale  and, 
judging  by  the  requests  received  for  addi¬ 
tional  details,  readers  of  this  department 
were  distinctly  interested.  Here’s  the 
reverse  of  that  experience: 

A  number  of  women  representatives  of 
the  General  Foods  Corporation  were  in¬ 
structed  to  call  upon  200  grocery  stores 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  the 
women  being  told  to  “a.sk  for  a  loaf  of 


bread  or  a  package  of  cake  flour  and 
then  spend  anything  up  to  $5  for  what 
the  salespeople  or  proprietors  may  sug¬ 
gest”.  In  other  words,  the  object  of  the 
test  was  to  be  to  find  out  how  well  the 
principles  of  suggestive  selling  are  being 
applied  in  the  average  grocery  store. 

The  result?  The  largest  amount  that 
any  of  the  200  shoppers  was  able  to 
spend  in  a  single  store  was  $1.60  and, 
in  the  majority  of  stores,  the  customen 
left  with  the  item  they  had  asked  for  and 
nothing  more. 

Apparently,  suggestive  selling  is  one 
of  the  things  that  hasn’t  been  sold  to 
grocers,  but  those  who  are  progressi\-e 
enough  to  advertise  regularly  should 
certainly  be  interested  in  its  very  real 
possibilities  for  building  both  volume  and 
profit. 

PAPER  APPEALS  BAN 


bT^omUhat'  amis..  °“^cKrPar*l^wa  »«^‘-VrRTLOWE  "pLAN 
jTulht  US  to  behava^that^CWlcs^^  fh^aOuny  m«t.  the 

circuU^ 


For  All 

Stereotyping 

Requirements 

Regardless  ot  your  stereotyping 

equipment — whether  tubular  or  hand-box 
— Pony,  Junior,  or  Automatic — one  of 
the  four  grades  of  Morley  Mats  will  meet 
your  needs  exactly. 

12c  15c  17c  25c 

Samples  will  be  sent  to  you  on  request. 
Please  specify  gauge,  shrink,  and  maxi¬ 
mum  number  of  casts  per  mat,  and  send 
us  a  copy  of  your  newspaper. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation 
501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Morley  Mats 


Bridgeport  Herald  Takes  Injunction 
Case  to  Rhode  Island  Superior  Court 

The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday 
Herald  corporation  has  filed  a  bill  of 
complaint  in  the  Rhode  Island  Superior 
Court  in  Providence  against  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Board  of  Public  Safety,  sceldng  to 
enjoin  the  board  from  continuing  its  bu 
on  the  distribution  of  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  by  that  corporation. 

Attorneys  George  J.  West  and  Harry 
J.  Smith  represent  the  complainants. 
Presiding  Justice  Edward  W.  Blodgett 
held  a  hearing  for  Jan.  19  on  the  prayer 
for  preliminary  injunction  and  declined 
to  issue  an  ex  parte  restraining  order. 

The  Board  of  Public  Safety  on  Jaa  6 
warned  the  general  agent  of  the  papw  in 
Providence  that  if  he  continued  to  circu¬ 
late  and  distribute  it  in  that  city,  he 
would  be  prosecuted. 

The  newspaper’s  bill  charged  a  gross 
abuse  of  the  board’s  regulatory  power 
and  claimed  that  the  action  was  un¬ 
reasonable,  unjust  and  discriminatory 
and  an  unwarranted  interference  with 
the  rights  to  engage  in  lawful  enterprise. 
A  violation  of  constitutional  rights  was 
also  claimed. 
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THEIR  (Confidence 

was  Justified 


WHEN  169  RAILROADS  FAILED  IN  1893, 
JOHN  H.  PATTERSON  SAID: 

“The  year  has  been  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  Great  ques¬ 
tions  were  to  l)e  solved,  every  industry  was 
stagnant.  Some  closed  down,  some  lost 
courage,  while  a  few  pushed  ahead  and 
worked  harder  than  ever  with  confidence 
in  the  future.  We  did  not  let  the  hard 
times  interfere  with  our  work.  When 
times  got  duller,  we  advertised  the  more 
and  worked  the  harder.” 


WHEN  PIG  IRON  DROPPED  50%  IN  1907, 
ANDREW  CARNEGIE  DECLARED: 

“This  panic  will  soon  run  its  course  and 
pass  away  leaving  no  impediment  to  the 
return,  in  due  season,  of  another  j^eriod  of 
wholesome,  because  needed,  expansion  of 
our  resources.  .  .  . 

“We  have  had  the  greatest  expansion  of 
modern  times.  Reaction  had  to  come — will 
prove  healthful.  Nothing  can  stay  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Republic.  She  is  all  right.” 


WHEN  DEEP,  DARK  GLOOM  RULED  IN 

1921,  THOMAS  FORTUNE  RYAN  SAID: 

“Our  merchants  have  been  buying  only 
what  they  can  sell  quickly  for  cash.  The 
consumer  has  had  to  listen  to  so  much  pessi¬ 
mistic  talk  that  he  buys  only  what  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  People  everywhere  have 
been  scared.  They  are  getting  over  that. 

“Our  people  are  the  greatest  consumers 
of  food  and  manufactured  articles  in  the 
world  in  normal  times — and  normal  times 
are  coming  back.  .  .  .” 


America  Came  Through! 


In  1893  stark  ruin  stalked  through  the  land.  467 
banks  failed  in  a  few  months.  Mills,  furnaces  and 
factories  shut  down  everywhere.  Bankruptcy  was 
on  every  hand.  America  had  twice  as  many  un¬ 
employed  per  thousand  population  as  she  has  today. 
But  she  put  them  all  back  to  work. 

In  1907  panic  broke  loose.  The  production  of 
pig  iron  dropped  50%  in  less  than  a  year.  All  but 
the  strongest  men  lost  heart — “We  are  ruined’’,  they 
declared,  “recovery  cannot  come  in  our  time.’’  Yet 
in  two  years  prosperity  had  returned. 


In  1921,  when  many  honest  and  thoughtful  people 
were  predicting  worse  conditions,  the  country  was 
already  beginning  to  climb  to  the  greatest  era  of 
prosperity  it  had  ever  experienced. 

History  tells  how  America  has  fought  and  won 
19  major  depressions.  Good  times  always  follow 
hard  times,  as  surely  as  day  follows  night.  Pros¬ 
perity  always  comes  back.  It  is  coming  back  this 
time,  too. 

Above  all  things,  let  us  have  faith. 


America  Has  Beaten  19  Major  Depressions 
She  will  Beat  this  one 

the  national  publishers  association 


the  most  nearly  self-contained  nation,  •we  have  •within 
our  ou'n  boundaries  the  elemental  factors  for  recovery/' 
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1931  ELECTRIC  WASHER 
SALES  ABOVE  1930 

Continuou*  Adrertising  and  Retource- 
fulne»*  in  Finding  New  Outlet* 
Giren  Credit  for  Good 
Showing 

Resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  manu¬ 
facturers  of  household  washers  in  finding 
new  outlets,  together  with  a  new  idea  in 
advertising  appeal,  enabled  27  members 
of  the  American  Washing  Machine 
Manufacturers’  Association  to  report  that 
their  combined  sales  last  year  exceeded 
those  of  1930.  This  organization  repre¬ 
sents  85  per  cent  of  the  country’s  total 
production. 

By  applying  the  same  aggressive 
means,  backed  by  a  continuous  dealer  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  the  newspapers, 
the  association  members  anticipate  further 
growth  in  1932,  according  to  J.  R. 
Bohnen,  secretary.  Newspapers  have 
been  slow  ki  developing  local  washing 
machine  dealer  advertising,  Mr.  Bohnen 
said  in  an  interview  with  EniitMt  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  He  suggests  that  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  4|lpartments  develop  a  series  of 
washing  wachine  advertisements  and  sell 
the  dealer  on  the  value  of  a  continuous 
program  over  a  year’s  Mriod,  rather  than 
occasional  cut-and'-dried  advertisements. 

Referring  to  the  “new  idea”  in  wash¬ 
ing  machinej^vertising,  Mr.  Bohnen  de¬ 
clared  that  ’^^ogressive  manufactqrers 
and  dealers  an  no  longer  tiding  to  sell 
women  on  the  mechanical  perfections  of 
washers,  but  rather  are  stressing  the  eco¬ 
nomic  savings  involved.  Dealers  were 
shown  that  superannuated  washers  in 
homes  should  be  replaced  by  more  effi¬ 
cient,  more  economical  types. 

A  search  for  more  productive  markets 
revealed  a  large  number  of  potential  buy¬ 
ers  among  people  who  previously  had 
not  done  their  own  washing.  A  neces¬ 
sary  change  was  made  in  the  sales  ap¬ 
peal.  Economy,  instead  of  saving  labor, 
was  urged  upon  this  group.  Household¬ 
ers  whose  incomes  had  been  larger  were 
curtailing  expenses  but  were  able  to  buy 
machines  without  difficulty.  They  proved 
to  be  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  printed 
and  spoken  word  to  enable  the  makers 
to  maintain  their  sales  volume. 

Other  new  markets  developed  in  1931 
included  the  selling  of  washers  to  garage 
proprietors  for  use  in  cleansing  cloths 
and  chamois  skins.  Many  salesmen  made 
their  quotas  by  selling  more  washers  to 
clubs,  cafeterias  and  restaurants.  Others 
made  successful  drives  on  domestic 
science  departments  of  schools  and  on 
hospitals  and  sanitariums  with  special 
washing  problems. 

Mr.  Bohnen  stated  that  while  many 
of  the  association  members  used  national 
magazine  advertising,  they  all  looked 
with  favor  upon  newspapers  and  encour¬ 
aged  their  distributors  and  dealers  to  use 
this  medium,  either  by  matching  dollar 
for  dollar  any  appropriation  spent  by  the 
dealer  for  newspaper  advertising,  or  by 
giving  them  wholesale  credit  on  washers 
purchased,  when  local  advertising  is 
employed. 

Newspaper  advertising  managers  de¬ 
siring  to  obtain  ideas  for  developing  an 


The  complete  news- 
picture  and  feature 
service  .  .  .  meeting 
every  daily  newspaper 
need  beyond  wire  and 
local  news. 


electric  washer  continuous  advertising 
program  for  local  dealers,  can  obtain 
such  material  from  the  American  Wash¬ 
ing  Machine  Manufacturers’  Association 
in  Chicago. 

DANIELS  RECOVERING 

Josephus  Daniels,,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  President  Wilson’s  cabinet,  and 
publisher  of  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer,  is  recovering  from  in¬ 
juries  received  near  Atlanta  last  week  in 
an  automobile  accident.  He  suffered 
lacerations  about  the  head,  severe  shock 
and  a  fractured  wrist.  It  was  stated  at 
the  St.  Joseph’s  hospital  in  Atlanta,  that 
it  was  expected  he  would  be  allowed  to 
leave  this  week. 


DROPS  BANNER  LINES 

Getting  Back  to  Saner  Make-up,  Says 
South  Bend  News-Times 

With  the  reason,  stated  editorially,  as 
a  desire  to  return  to  a  saner  make-up 
and  to  forget  the  practices  which  began 
in  World  war  days,  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  News  Times  threw  all  home  edi¬ 
tion  streamer  headlines  into  the  discard 
last  week.  The  change  in  policy  was  in 
line  with  the  desires  of  Fred  Millis,  who 
took  charge  as  publisher  on  Jan.  1. 

All  Gothic  banners  were  eliminated  in 
all  except  the  fiiml  street  edition,  and  in 
their  place  headlines  of  size  varying  from 
two  to  four  columns  were  inserted.  The 
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change  will  be  permanent,  Mr.  Millij  ^ 
stated,  and  the  prominence  of  news  displj. 
will  be  governed  entirely  by  the  worth 
of  the  story. 

Before  the  change  the  News-Tim« 
caried  two  banners  on  all  section  lead- 
off  pages,  and  often  three  on  Page  1, 
Sports  pages,  inside,  also  carried  two  i 
banners.  Under  the  new  policy.  Page  1  • 
emphasis  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  two  i 
line  Gothic  headlines,  with  pyramid  and  '■ 
single  line  drop-off  heads.  ' 

EDITORIALS  SHIFTED 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  has  moved  ' 
its  editorials  to  the  back  page  and  is  now  ’ 
running  J.  N.  Darling’s  three-column  ! 
daily  cartoon  on  the  front  page.  J 


Dr.  George  Gallup  says: 

surveys  indicate  that  few 
newspapers  anywhere  compare 
in  INTENSITY  OF  READER 
INTEREST  with  The  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.y^ 


NEA  Service,  Inc, 

1200  W.  3d  SL,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Gallup  surveys  indicate  why  The 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  pulls 
extraordinary  state  wide  results  for 
advertisers. 

Advertisers  buy  more  than  white  space 
in  240,000  papers  when  they  schedule 
The  Register  and  Tribune.  They  buy 
intense  reader  interest. 


The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune 

240,844  Daily  A.  B.  C. 


George  H.  Gallup,  Pli.  I).,  Professor 
of  Advertising  and  .Toiirnalism  »t 
Northwestern  University,  and  head 
of  the  Gallup  Beseareh  Bureau  of 
Cliieago. 

Dr.  Gallup  and  his  organization  have 
made  three  detailed  field  investiga¬ 
tions  to  find  out  just  wliat  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  subscribers  read. 
He  has  made  similar  tests  for  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  from  coast  to 
coast. 

His  findings  throughout  the  country 
based  on  simple  but  hitherto  unused 
methods  of  checking  reader  interest, 
have  demolished  many  orthodox  sd 
vertising  ideas  and  are  the  talk  of  the 
advertising  world. 
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the  flip  of  a  finger  does  it 


The  operator  Shifts 
the  Licht-toiich  Finger 
Lever  (1)  for  instant 
change  of  face. 


Another  Size  is  an  Easy  Matter 
On  the  NEW  Intertype  Mixer— 

..  1 1  ijtlBlia.1, .  1  The  FLIP  ot  a 

|„  ^  Finger  Does  It 

Both  News  and  Classified 
Can  Now  Be  Set  From  the 
Keyboard  Without 
Changing  Magazines. 


ame 


WRITE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF 
THE  NEW  INTERTYPE  MIXER  BOOKLET 


I.NTERTYPE  CORPORATION,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.; 
Chicago,  130  North  E'ranklin  Street;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave¬ 
nue;  San  Francisco,  132  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South 
Maple  Avenue;  Boston,  80  Federal  Street;  Canada,  Toronto  Type 
Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Representatives  in  the  Principal 
Cities  of  the  World 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  INTERTYPE 

Made  its  way  hy  the  way  it’s  made 


back  view  of  the  new  INTERTYPE  MIXER  MODEL  F  WHICH  IS 
the  same  height  as  any  OTHER  INTERTYPE 


Set  In  Bodont  Bold  and  Bodonl  Modern.  4S  point  la  hand  aet. 
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SIGNS  IN  THE  SKY 

The  most  significant  business  news  items  that 
have  been  printed  in  the  last  hopeless  and  help¬ 
less  six  months  are  that  automotive  advertising 
in  daily  newspapers  increased  21  per  cent  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1931,  over  December,  1930,  and  that  the  New 
York  automobile  show  last  week  broke  all  attendance 
records.  The  automobile  industry,  one  of  the  first 
to  feel  the  chill  of  depression,  has  set  out  determinedly 
to  find  the  way  back.  It  has  elected  to  apply  adver¬ 
tising  to  its  major  use — the  stimulation  of  retail  sales 
— as  the  key  step  in  the  return  march,  and  its  ac¬ 
tion  is  at  once  a  testimonial  and  a  test  of  advertising’s 
power. 

Recovery  of  the  automobile  industry  will  not  bring 
back  the  boom  of  the  last  decade,  but  it  will  help 
mightily  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  unemployment  and 
stagnant  consumer  funds  upon  the  business  structure 
as  a  whole.  It  may  do  more,  but  more  cannot  be 
justly  expected  under  present  conditions,  only  hoped 
for.  The  fundamentals  of  the  job  in  hand  are 
tremendous  enough. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  new  cars  rose  from 
2,000,000  in  1920  to  4,600,000  in  1929.  In  the  same 
period  exports  increased  from  176,000  to  733,000. 
Domestic  registrations  increased  from  9,200,000  in 
1920  to  26,501,443  in  1929.  At  the  end  of  the  boom 
period  the  number  of  cars  scrapped  or  replaced  had 
risen  to  2.800.000  for  a  single  year.  The  total  1931 
production  did  not  equal  the  number  of  cars  re¬ 
placed  in  1929.  It  is  possible,  though  not  probable, 
that  the  closing  of  the  present  depression  will  witness 
the  creation  of  new  automobile  customers  as  did  that 
of  the  1920-1921  panic.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  more  than  half  a  million  passenger  cars  will  be 
sold  to  families  which  never  before  enjoyed  the  lux¬ 
ury.  It  is  probable  also  that  the  replacement  demand 
will  set  new  records,  for  the  motoring  public  has  been 
using  up  its  obsolescence  factor  generously  during  the 
past  two  years,  as  gasoline  consumption  figures  indi¬ 
cate.  The  unprecedented  values  being  advertised  by 
all  leading  manufacturers  will  probably  be  exceeded 
by  announcements  which  have  been  withheld  pending 
the  metropolitan  shows,  and  if  their  truth  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  the  next  few  weeks,  a  marked  revival  in 
motor  sales  can  be  expected  with  confidence. 

The  job  upon  which  all  energies  are  concentrated 
is  at  last  the  sale  of  the  product  through  retail 
dealers.  There  are  in  1932  no  complications  or  com¬ 
plexes  to  the  sales  and  advertising  task.  Advertising 
is  being  given  the  mission  of  selling  goods,  not  of 
promoting  securities,  not  flattering  the  vanity  of  the 
esteemed  presidents,  not  of  building  “good  will’’  that 
merger-hungry  bankers  can  capitalize  at  five  times  its 
value.  The  order  of  the  day  is  to  get  the  product 
into  the  hands  of  the  consumer  with  the  least  delay 
and  the  smallest  sales  expense.  Advertising  can  do 
it,  if  the  manufacturers  keep  faith  with  their  adver¬ 
tising  and  with  their  customers.  Advertising  can  get 
the  automotive  industry  out  of  the  ditch,  and  it  can  do 
the  same  for  other  industries  which  follow  the  auto¬ 
motive  lead.  There  are  still  more  than  40,000,000 
people  working  in  this  country,  there  is  about  five 
billion  dollars  in  circulation,  and  there  is  business  to 
be  had  by  the  man  who  makes  his  product  to  fit  to¬ 
-day’s  market,  and  gets  his  idea  to  the  public.  That 
the  automotive  industry  is  at  last  recognizing  the  new 
era  and  deciding  to  get  back  to  work  as  soon  as  it 
can  is  the  best  news  readers  of  this  page  have  had  in 
many  months.  It  may  be  the  harbinger  of  better  times. 

Any  editor  who  goes  to  jail  for  refusing  to 
betray  a  confidence  zcill  sleep  well,  even  on  a 
hard  bench. 

GREAT  DISAPPEARING  ACT 

IT  seems  to  us  that  Judge  Henry  Prewitt  of 
Kentucky  has  achieved  the  most  agile  disappear¬ 
ing  act  in  the  history  of  contempt  of  court  juris¬ 
prudence.  By  his  clever  moves  he  has  made  a  moot 
question  of  the  challenge  of  the  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  against  his  order  that  representatives  of 
Knoxwlle  News-Sentinel  be  forever  barred  from  his 
court,  or  until  the  newspaper  would  “apologize”  and 
“correct”  an  editorial  utterance  which  the  reporters 
did  not  write.  On  Jan.  8  the  higher  court  denied  a 
temporary  writ  of  prohibition  to  compel  Judge 
Prewitt  to  admit  News- Sentinel  reporters  at  the 
murder  trial  of  an  aged  miners’  union  leader,  but  the 
appeal  judges  reserved  decision  on  another  petition 
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Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
spirit  before  a  falL — Proverbs,  XVI;  18. 


for  a  permanent  restraining  order.  However,  before 
the  permanent  proposal  could  be  adjudicated  Judge 
Prewitt  craftily  altered  the  situation  so  that  the  bot¬ 
tom  dropped  out  of  the  case.  He  changed  his 
rule  expelling  the  reporters  to  an  exclusively  tem¬ 
porary  status,  ignoring  the  apology-correction 
eternal  exclusion  issue.  Meanwhile  the  murder  trial 
was  concluded.  The  next  move  of  the  judge  was  to 
remand  other  mine  strike  cases  back  to  Harlan 
County.  So,  of  course,  there  being  nothing  left  to 
fight,  the  Scripps-Howard  petition  was  withdrawn 
and  the  free-press  issue  goes  up  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Let  it  stand  that  way,  but  who  shall  say  that  such 
technical  manipulation  reflects  credit  on  the  court? 
The  patent  fact  is  that  Judge  Prewitt  exceeded  his 
constitutional  authority,  ^e  is  a  clever  lawyer,  as 
we  have  heretofore  pointed  out,  and  must  have  known 
all  along  that  he  could  not  permanently  bar  the  free 
press  from  a  court  of  record.  The  temporary  in¬ 
cident  is  not  very  important.  Judges  are  humans, 
once  in  awhile  get  angry,  go  “haywire”  and  make 
rules  to  fit  the  occasion.  However,  we  appreciate 
the  case,  because  it  will  bear  influentially  on  the 
movement  throughout  this  country  to  correct  a  legal 
system  which  still,  on  occasion,  smacks  of  the  out¬ 
lived  theory  of  lese  majeste. 

Prior  to  the  next  national  political  campaign 
it  ought  to  he  decided  zvhether  the  press  shall  be 
expected  to  publish  campaign  speeches  zvhich 
haz’e  been  spoken  over  radio  at  adzvrtising 
rates. 

GIGOLO  JOURNALISM 

Guttersnipe  gossip  columns,  of  which  there 
are  a  few  current  in  daily  newspapers,  are  under 
attack  from  many  sides  at  present,  for  their 
audacious  invasion  of  private  rights,  smutty  sugges¬ 
tiveness  and  sneers  at  the  most  sacred  relationships 
and  loyalties  in  life.  They  cater  to  the  morbid  or 
light-minded  who  think  them  swift  and  “smart.”  The 
talk  of  the  columnists  is  borrowed  from  gigolo  so¬ 
ciety  and  is  about  as  responsible  as  the  chatter  one 
might  hear  over  cups  in  a  night  club.  In  fact,  much 
of  the  stuff  is  faked  or  guessed.  Other  matter  is 
dirt  no  respectable  writer  would  put  on  paper. 

Consider  the  following  item  in  one  such  column, 
appearing  this  week :  “Sh !  Steamship  bookings  to 
Hawaii  really  are  picking  up.  I  know  20  girls  who 
are  rushing  there  in  the  hope  of  being  attacked. 
Sh.”  The  same  column  carries  the  telephone  numbers 
of  women  who  are  boldly  named.  The  conductor  of 
another  column,  specializing  in  so-called  coming 
“blessed  events,”  told  us  recently  that  most  of  his 
tips  came  from  the  women  concerned. 

It  is  a  dirty  business,  just  how  dirty  experienced 
newspapermen  may  surmise.  But  it  is  difficult  to  take 
seriously,  for  every  such  column  carries  the  germ  of 
its  own  self-destruction.  We  have  been  seeing  them 
come  and  go  for  thirty  years,  usually  passing  out  by 
the  libel  route,  though  occasionally  some  more 
violent  form  of  control  is  exercised  by  outraged 
victims.  These  columns,  we  dare  say,  belong  in  cer¬ 
tain  mediums.  Any  respectable  person  who  is  hurt 
by  them  has  redress  easily  available.  They  discon¬ 
cert  us  mainly  when  we  see  them  tucked  away,  like 
a  secret  cabinet  of  sin,  in  some  newspaper  which 
makes  pretenses  of  virtue.  To  any  editor  who  thinks 
he  is  getting  away  with  a  taste  of  gigolo  journalism 
because  he  is  hiding  it  inside  we  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  for  every  cheap  reader  thus  picked  up  a 
dozen  valuable  readers  are  lost,  at  least  their  con¬ 
fidence  is  impaired.  There  are  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  this  country  who  will  not  for  long  tolerate 
such  dastardly  false  images  in  print  as  the  one  here¬ 
tofore  quoted. 


SEEING  DARKLY  ■ 

SPEAKING  this  week  on  the  Block  Foundation  ■ 
at  Yale,  Bruce  Bliven,  managing  editor  of  A'<a  I 
Republic,  said  that  “while  everybody  talks  aboa  I 
free  speech,  nobody  really  wants  it,  or  does  anything  I 
to  insure  its  perpetuation.”  By  “free  speech"  ht  I 
meant  all  forms  of  free  expression.  His  argument  I 
was  that  every  man  is  intolerant  of  the  ideas  of  others  I 
and  that  the  spirit  of  wholesome  controversial  debate  » 
has  been  voluntarily  forfeited ;  that  the  next  100  years  ^ 
will  witness  unexampled  economic  stress  and  strain  B 
and  that  those  who  will  marshal  populations  for  pr^  B 
determined  purposes  will  have  no  more  use  for  free  IF 
speech  and  press  than  have  the  ruling  powers  oi 
Russia  or  Italy  in  this  day.  And  the  people  will  fall 
in  line,  without  protest. 

Mr.  Bliven’s  swooning  cynicism  can  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  has  recently  returned  ^ 
from  Russia  where  he  intensively  studied  the  Soviet  g 
revolution.  Turning  his  eyes  suddenly  from  the  red  I 
glare  he  now  sees  even  his  own  country  darkly.  We  I 
predict  he  will  recover,  for  basically  Bruce  Bliven  f 
is  a  good  Iowa  boy  who  has  won  fame  in  the  bit  ' 
city. 

What  nonsense!  Nobody  believes  in  free  pressor  i 
free  speech  any  more,  eh?  Well,  just  let  some  mis-  : 
guided  stuffed-shirt  start  to  take  those  civil  rights 
away  from  the  American  people,  and  Mr.  Bliven  will 
see  an  important  demonstration  of  the  intrinsic  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  free-born  American  and  the  serf-  ; 
born  Russian  or  Italian.  We  fully  recognize  the  fact 
that  in  the  big  post-war  drunk  our  people  were  reck¬ 
less  of  their  civil  rights,  but  they  were  reckless  of 
everything  else,  including  their  money.  We  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  horde  of  morons,  whipped  dogs  and  pathetic 
kowtowers,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  main  i 
body  of  American  citizens,  particularly  the  virile  ^ 
upper  and  lower  strata,  have  slumped  down  into  a  ^ 
servile  attitude  which  would  accept  a  dictatorship  ? 
without  an  explosion  to  be  remembered  for  the  100 
years  Mr.  Bliven  is  talking  about. 

Freedom  of  speech?  V\hy,  we  have  it  in  greater 
measure  than  any  other  people  and  as  a  race  love  it 
better  than  our  lives.  True,  it  must  be  fought  for 
now  and  then.  All  such  battles  are  ultimately  won. 
Some  day,  perhaps  in  the  not  tex)  distant  future,  the 
great  battle  against  impudent  and  corrupt  economic 
powers  that  have  set  up  a  partially  successful  hush-np  i 
censorship  in  this  country  will  take  place.  If  there  is 
sufficient  provocation,  particularly  of  the  exploitation 
brand  that  is  now  showing  so  plainly  in  our  free 
press,  good  old-fashioned  U.S.  indignation  will  make 
that  fight  a  “push-over.”  Cheer  up,  Mr.  Bliven! 
This  is  America  !  ' 

Many  men  think  they  knozv  zohat  women  ^ 
zvant  in  newspapers,  but  few  actually  do. 

BACKGROUND  STUDY 

IN  his  recent  presidential  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  at  Minneapolis, 
Prof.  Ralph  D.  Casey  made  a  statement  in  regard  to 
background  cultural  training  which  deserves  wide  ^ 
notice  among  newspapermen.  The  factory  system 
prevails  in  our  universities,  he  observed,  with  each  • 
college  year  divided  into  terms,  each  department  ? 
divided  into  courses.  Subject-matter  is  neatly  if'  f 
ranged  into  one,  two,  or  three  terms,  and  into  two, 
three,  four  or  five  hour  courses.  The  student  finds 
he  must  complete  a  total  of  say,  130  credits,  for  gradu-  . 
ation.  His  progress  is  measured  by  his  ability  to  I 
accumulate  credits.  This  system  is  the  “l(xk-step  | 
plan”  of  American  education.  It  is  not  possible  for  I 
students  to  breathe  life  into  unrelated  term  courses  to  | 
give  them  an  organic  whole,  no  matter  how  eager, 
industrious  and  well-intentioned  they  may  be.  Th^ 
may  make  their  130  hours  and  leave  the  universit) 
uninformed  and  inaderiuately  trained. 

The  fault  is  in  the  system,  and  Prof.  Casey  called 
upon  his  associates  to  discover  ways  and  means  to 
creating  more  effectively  organized  background 
courses  and  a  more  careful  coordination  of  f 

ism  and  background  courses.  He  stated  that  modem  J 
journalism  schools  have  been  active  in  organizing  & 
courses  in  contemjKirary  thought  and  affairs  cooper  » 
ative  with  the  liberal  arts  colleges.  These  can  now  t 
point  to  the  teaching  of  journalism  as  an^  app*  I 
social  science,  through  the  use  of  journalistic  Ina^  I 
rials  as.  well  as  the  usual  scholarly  apparatus.  ■ 
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T  F  FITZPATRICK,  publisher,  Salt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram 
been  elected  president  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Country  Club. 

lohn  Stewart  Bryan,  president  and 
nublisher,  Richmond  (Va.)  A  ews- 
Icoder.  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Keith  Kane, 
of  \ew  York,  and  his  two  sons,  lennant 
Brvan  and  lohn  Stewart  Bryan,  Jr  have 
left  for  Florida,  where  they  will  be  for 
some  time. 

E  P.  Clarke,  publisher.  Riverside 
fCai )  Daily  Press,  has  been  reappointed 
to  the  California  State  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  by  Governor  James  Rolph. 

Norman  Chandler,  assistant  to  the 
nublisher,  Los  Angeles  (Cal.)  Twies, 
has  been  elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  Los  -Angeles  CTiainber  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  1932.  He  will  be  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  education,  art  and  pub¬ 
lic  health. 

\V.  E.  \V.  Yerby,  editor  of  the  Greens¬ 
boro'  (Ala.)  Watchman,  was  recently- 
elected  to  the  legislature  from  Hale 
County. 

George  Fort  Milton,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  a  recent  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Chattanooga  Optimist 
Cub. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Dvly  Oklahoman  and  Times,  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  a  director  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Guy  P.  Gannett,  publisher  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  and  Sunday  Telegram,  has  been 
elected  vice-commodore  of  the  Portland 
Yacht  Club. 

A.  F.  Buechler,  editor.  Grand  Island 
(Neb.)  Independent  and  A.  B_.  Wood, 
publisher,  Gering  (Neb.)  Courier,  have 
been  re-elected  directors  of  the  Nebraska 
State  Historical  Society. 

George  Snow,  publisher  of  the  Chad- 
ron  (Neb.)  Journal,  has  been  appointed 
by  Secretary  of  State  Frank  Marsh  to 
arrange  old  legislative  records. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

W.  PIERCE,  JR.,  advertising 
"  •  manager,  Columbus  Ohio  State 
Journal,  has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  company. 
Pierce  formerly  was  with  the  advertising 
department  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Eugene  W.  Farrell,  advertising  and 
business  manager,  Ncivark  (N.J.)  Even¬ 
ing  News,  was  toastmaster  at  the  com¬ 
munion  breakfast  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrow,  South  Orange,  Jan.  10. 

John  A.  Davis,  business  manager,  Al¬ 
bany  (Ga.)  Herald,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  Albany  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
has  been  named  vice-president  for  Geor¬ 
gia  of  the  William  Howard  Taft 
Memorial  Highway  -Association. 

Charles  E.  Sevigny,  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Herald  News,  has  returned  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  trip  to  New  York. 

Miss  Doris  Bradshaw-,  classified  de- 
Wrtment,  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald 
■}ews,  has  returned  to  her  duties  follow¬ 
ing  recovery  from  serious  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  an  automobile  crash  several 
months  ago. 

Alvin  Fields,  former  business  man¬ 
ager,  Bethany  (Okla.)  Tribune,  is  now 
usiness  manager  of  the  Texas  County 
.yews,  published  at  Guymon,  Okla.  jack 
rorter,  for  twelve  years  with  the  Daily 
ernck  at  Drumright,  Okla.,  is  now 
business  manager  of  the  Bethany  Trib¬ 
une,  succeeding  Fields. 

resigned  from  the 
advertising  staff,  Hackensack  (N.J.) 

I  to  join  the 

York  Ciu-  Advertising  Agency,  New 

‘he  Camden  (N.J.) 
Siotn  addressed  members  of  the 

,^’hi  fraternity  at  their  first 
held  at  the 
Richard  Club,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  16. 

u^^*'^''^hlin  Norfolk  Virginian- 
classi’fiJt**.  transferred  from  the 

ssified  to  the  display  department. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Arthur  J.  CH.ASE,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Brockton  (Massy)  Enterprise, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Thorny 
Lea  Golf  Club  at  Brockton. 

James  Mills,  managing  editor,  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post,  and  Mrs.  Mills,  are  parents 
of  a  son,  born  last  week. 

C.  T.  Parsons,  former  member  of  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  I  iines-Union  staff, 
has  become  editor  of  The  Florida  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Record,  monthly  magazine  of  the 
Florida  League  of  Municipalities. 

Phil  Donnel,  reporter,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  and  Mrs.  Donnel,  are  par¬ 
ents  of  a  daughter,  born  Jan.  12. 

Aliss  H.  Gladys  Merrill,  society  editor, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  society  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Sunday  Telegram  to  succeed  Aliss 
Carolyn  \V.  Stevens  who  has  been  made 
music  editor  of  the  Evening  Express  and 
Sunday  Telegram.  Airs.  Thelma  Jones 
Johnson  succeeds  Aliss  Alerrill  as  society 
editor  of  the  Press-Herald. 

Ralph  AlcGill,  sports  editor,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Rome  (Ga.) 
Rotary  Club. 

Dan  Smith,  illustrator  for  many  years 
on  the  former  New  Fork  World,  and 
who  now  conducts  an  art  business  of  his 
own  in  the  World  building,  returned  to 
his  office  this  week  after  recovering  from 
an  illness  of  several  weeks. 

Joe  Collier,  radio  editor,  Toledo  News- 
Bee,  has  been  appointed  assistant  city 
editor  to  succeed  James  Crayhon,  who 
resigned  to  join  the  Associated  Press  in 
Chicago.  Collier  will  continue  his  radio 
page  duties. 

C.  Eddy  Orcutt,  editorial  writer,  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union  and  Tribune,  was 
principal  speaker  at  a  recent  “press  day’’ 
breakfast  under  the  auspices  of  the  Hotel 
Greeters  of  San  Diego. 

John  Kenyon,  business  writer,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  business  page  every  week  for 
the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post  news¬ 
papers. 

Kenneth  J.  Smith,  telegraph  editor, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  is 
ill  in  a  hospital. 

V^ernon  Green,  Toledo  Blade  artist, 
gave  an  illustrated  art  talk  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Pioneer  Club  of  Collingwood  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Toledo,  last  week. 

Frank  Sheldon,  business  reporter, 
Toledo  Blade,  is  sjiending  his  vacation  in 
Canada. 

Ruth  Elgutter,  assistant  club  editor, 
Toledo  Blade,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  in  New  York. 

Howard  H.  Howard,  former  member, 
editorial  staff,  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Register  and  Messenger,  has  rejoined  the 
staff  and  is  now  writing  his  former  daily 
feature  under  the  title  of  “Ramblin’ 
Round.” 

Robert  -A.  French,  Jr.,  has  left  the 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


UALPH  W.  TRUEBLCJOD,  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
has  spent  his  entire  newspaper  career  on 
that  paper.  \\  ith- 
out  previous 
new-spaper  ex¬ 
perience  he  joined 
the  Times  as  a 
reporter  in  1910. 
Two  years  later 
he  became  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor 
and  in  1916  city 
editor.  After  ten 
years  with  the 
Times  he  was 
promoted  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor, 
and  on  the  death 
Ralph  w.  Trueblood  of  Harry  E.  -An¬ 
drews  in  1926  was  made  managing 
editor. 

Air.  Trueblood  is  president  of  Los 
-Angeles  Times  Wireless,  Inc.,  vice-chair¬ 
man  of  the  California-Nevada  Associated 
Press  editors  group,  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Flditors. 

He  received  his  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  Earlham  College  in  1903 
and  two  years  later  was  awarded  the 
master  of  arts  degree  by  Haverford  Col¬ 
lege.  He  was  a  chemistry  instructor  at 
Haverford  while  taking  his  work  there. 
After  being  graduated  he  taught  at 
Cranford,  N.  J.,  two  years.  He  went 
to  California  in  1907  as  a  field  chemist 
for  an  industrial  concern,  joining  the 
Times  three  years  later. 

He  was  married  to  Elsie  May  Smith, 
of  Los  Angeles,  in  1914.  They  have  two 
children. 

copy  desk,  Toledo  Morning  Times,  to 
join  the  copy  desk,  Detroit  Free  Press. 
His  father,  Robert  A.  French,  is  sports 
editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 

Frank  Boyce,  Jr.,  city  editor,  Union 
City  (N.J.)  Hudson  Dispatch,  who  has 
been  ill,  has  returned  to  his  desk. 

William  R.  Ellis,  formerly  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press  and  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press, 
has  rejoined  the  Utica  Press  staff  to 
direct  the  preparation  of  the  paper’s  SOth 
anniversary  edition,  early  in  March, 
which  also  will  be  devoted  to  the  city’s 
centennial. 

Will  J.  Powers,  veteran  Ilion  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
J^ress,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Ilion  Hospital  Association. 

Joe  Mitchell,  free  lance  writer,  for¬ 
merly  with  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Scimitar,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Memphian,  a  weekly. 

Alexander  Kendrick,  who  left  the  local 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for  a 
four  months’  trip  to  Hawaii  and  through 
{Continued  on  next  page) 


Dixie  Dugan  Wins! 

The  New  Bedford  Evening  Standard  has  just  ended 
a  Comic  Strip  Contest  to  see  which  leads  in  popularity. 

Out  of  the  8  comics  competing,  DIXIE  DUGAN 
received  the  most  votes.  » 

This  preference  was  displayed  by  the  Evening 
Standard  readers,  despite  the  fact  that  DIXIE  DUGAN 
has  been  appearing  in  that  paper  less  than  four  months. 

Readers  of  this  unique  pretty  girl  comic  are  increas¬ 
ing  daily.  DIXIE  DUGAN  is  always  a  sure-fire  winner. 

The  McNanglit  Ssmdicate,  Inc. 
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Now  Available 
SISTERS  IN  LOVE 
by  Ruth  Lee  Jones 

Described  by  Hal  WInsbor. 
ough  of  the  Marshall  string 
of  papers  In  Texas  as  “THE 
MOST  POPULAR  FEATURE 
THAT  HAS  EVER  AP¬ 
PEARED  IN  OUR  PAPERS.’’ 
GOLDEN  LOVE 

by  Mona  Farnsworth 

The  story  of  a  beautiful 
Southern  girl  who  Inherits 
Lone  Ledge  Mine  In  the 
West .  . .  and  finds  there  stir, 
ring  adventure  and  exciting 
romance. 

COLLEGE  GIRL 

by  William  Pinckney 

Against  the  background  of 
Smith  College,  Mr.  Pinckney 
has  woven  a  tingling  story 
of  campus  lives  and  loves. 
MODES  IN  MARRIAGE 
by  Joan  McGrath 

The  story  of  a  wealthy  young 
man  whose  parents  have 
made  a  disastrous  failure  of 
marriage.  He  fights  against 
his  love  for  the  girl  who 
loves  him. 

LOVE’S  SURRENDER 
by  Rene  Guion 

A  society  girl  whose  debut 
is  national  news  and  who  has 
to  break  through  the  bonds 
of  strong  family  tradition  to 
find  her  happiness  in  love. 

All  love  stories  ....  and  the  most 
recent  Gallup  report  shows  that 
it  is  continued  love  stories  in 
newspapers  that  women  want 
to  read....  and  all  available 
complete  in  mat  form....  an 
item  of  economy  of  which  many 
of  the  biggest  newspapers  are 
availing  themselves  these  days. 


For  Terms  and  Samples,  Please  Wire 

UNITED  FEATURES 

Mo.ntk  Bolrjaii-y,  General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
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Title*  Patented  and  Realitered  and  Content*  Com- 
hKhied  by  THE  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  COMPAWY. 

THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Established  by  Allan  Forman  tn  1884 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO.,  INC, 
PROPRIETORS 

Office  of  Publication  and  General  Offices: 
Suite  1700 — Times  Building — 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Telephones: 

Bryants  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL 
Marlen  EL  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate 
Editor;  John  W.  Perry,  Feature  Editor. 
EXECUTIVE 

James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  C.  B. 
Croomes,  Secretary  and  Business  Man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  Promotion 
Manager;  G.  H.  Strate,  Circulation  Man- 
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Atkins,  Manager.  London  ELIitor:  Allan 
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well  &  Co,  742  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  Times  Bldg,  Los  Angeles;  and 

Stuart  Bldg,  Seattle,  Washington. _ 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January — 

“A-N-P-A.”  service  numbers  last  two  Sat¬ 
urdays  in  April— 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July — 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  in  March  and  September — 
Newspaper  rates  and  circulations  in 
January  and  July — 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  newspaper  markets  third  Saturday 
in  November — 

Size  of  type  page  9  x  12  inches — 168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page — 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field— 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient,  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
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The  single  column  forty-two  line  rate 
marker  card  at  a  cost  of  $16  per  week, 
earns  as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis 
as  any  other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per 
page;  $95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60c  per’  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail  payable  in 
advance  United  States  and  Island  Posses- 
sions  $4  per  year;  Canada  $4.50;  For¬ 
eign  $5. 

Member  of  tbe  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.” 
circulation  as  follows: 
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11,105 

:  •  192S . 

8,982 

10.223 

I  *  1927 . 

7.95S 

9.018 

•  1926 . 

6,796 

7,007 
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{Contimicd  from  page  24) 


Mexico,  has  returned  to  the  New  Jersey 
desk  of  that  paper. 

V'ernon  Moore,  reporter  for  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post,  and  Mrs.  Moore,  are 
parents  of  a  son,  born  Jan.  10. 

Gail  Martin,  copy  reader,  Salt  Lake 
City  Deseret  News,  recently  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Civic  Music 
Association,  has  gone  to  Chicago  to  at¬ 
tend  the  annual  convention  there  of  the 
National  Civic  Music  Association. 

Clyde  Davis,  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  re¬ 
write  staff,  has  l>een  made  telegraph 
editor,  succeeding  John  McNamara, 
resigned. 

Kevin  Killeen,  formerly  of  the  Buffalo 
Express  staff,  has  been  appointed  deputy 
on  the  staff  of  George  L.  Grobe,  attorney 
for  Erie  County.  Mr.  Killeen  studied 
for  the  bar  while  doing  newspaper  work. 

Miss  Mazie  E.  Qemens,  reporter  on 
the  former  New  York  World,  has  been 
named  secretary  of  commissary.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Correction,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Harry  J.  Stone  of  the  Lc'unston 
(Me.)  Sun-Joumal,  has  been  made  editor 
of  “Federation  News,”  the  official  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Maine  Federation  of 
Women’  Clubs. 

Herman  Seiferth,  real  estate  editor, 
and  James  Keeling,  general  assignment 
writer,  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pica- 
yune,  are  on  the  sick  list.  Both  have 
been  seriously  ill  for  some  time. 

Marville  Gill,  sports  editor,  San  Anto¬ 
nio  (Tex.)  Evening  News,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  secretary  of  the  Texas  League 
Baseball  Club  of  San  Antonio. 

Donald  Parker,  sports  writer,  Netv 
York  World  Telegram,  is  on  a  trip  to 
Bermuda. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Pettersch,  society  editor. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  work  after  an  illness. 

William  N.  Hessler,  former  U.  S. 
consul  at  Bombay  and  for  the  past  two 
years  an  editorial  writer  and  editor  of 
the  “Week  in  Foreign  Affairs”  page  of 
the  Sunday  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  was  ap- 
iw>inted  cable  editor  last  week. 

Stuart  S.  Stephenson,  sports  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  Mrs. 
.Stephenson,  and  Stuart,  Jr.,  returned  Jan. 
18  from  a  three-week  vacation  trip  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Andrew  Foppe,  former  city  editor, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  and  for  the  past 
12  years  its  city  hall  reporter,  was  forced 
to  undergo  a  secondary  operation  late 
last  week  following  a  major  ojjeration 
two  weeks  previous. 

James  Mclnerney  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Record  staff,  has  joined  the  publicity 
staff  at  the  Boston  Garden. 

Victor  Hubbard  Logan,  former  rejwrter 
and  political  correspondent,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  returned  to  work  last  w'eck 
after  a  leave  of  absence  of  almost  two 
years. 

Gordon  Riggin  has  resumed  his  duties 
on  the  state  desk,  Baltimore  Sun,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  lengthy  illness  and  recupera¬ 
tion,  spent  with  relatives  in  Somerset 
county,  Md.  During  his  absence,  his 
place  was  filled  by  James  Hagee,  who 
has  returned  to  the  city  room  staff. 

Gabby  Hough,  Baltimore  Post  turf 
writer,  is  covering  the  Hileah  Park 
meeting  at  Miami,  Fla.  ' 

Roger  Plppen,  Baltimore  Nezvs  and 
Sunday  .dmerican  sports  editor,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  and  Greg  John- 
.son,  turf  writer,  is  now  on  his  leave. 
The  former  is  active  as  a  player  in  the 
recently  formed  ice  hockey  league  of 
Baltimore. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

Rochester  (n.y.)  t i m e s - 

UNION,  28- page  automobile  section. 
Jan.  20. 

Buffalo  Times,  60-i>age  “Opportunity 
Day”  edition  featuring  special  offerings 
by  department  stores,  recently. 

Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Neivs,  annual 
automobile  edition,  Jan.  16,  36  pages. 
Portland  (Me.)  Sunday  Telegram,  an- 
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nual  automobile  edition,  Jan.  17,  72  pages. 

Adrian  (Mich.)  Daily  Telegram,  Jan. 
11,  Adrian  bargain  carnival  edition,  40 
pages. 

Toledo  News-Bee,  automobile  show 
section,  Jan.  16,  14  pages. 

Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News,  special 
12-page  edition,  Jan.  13,  marking  the 
convention  of  the  Utah  Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Toledo  Blade,  automobile  show  section, 
Jan.  16,  20  pages,  and  accessories  sec¬ 
tion,  four  pages. 

Portmouth  (Va.)  Star,  thirty-seventh 
annual  review  edition,  Jan.  17,  64  pages. 

Tokio  Japan  Advertiser,  American 
daily,  issued  a  special  section  of  four 
full-page  advertisements  Christmas  day 
in  red  and  black.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  Advertiser  used  color  in  adver¬ 
tising  since  its  establishment  20  years 
ago.  A  four-page  section  in  red  and 
black  was  also  issued  Dec.  31,  1931,  con¬ 
taining  theatre  and  provision  advertising. 

Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panta- 
graph,  36-page  tabloid  Mid-Winter  Re¬ 
view  Jan.  13,  with  six-page  rotogravure 
section. 

Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call,  Jan.  17, 
20-page  automobile  show  supplement. 

Asheville  (N.C.)  Citizen-Times,  first 
annual  business  review,  24-page  tabloid 
supplement,  Jan.  17. 

Pomona  (Cal.)  Press-Bulletin  annual 
Mid-Winter  Edition,  Jan.  15. 

Newark  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  Jan. 
16,  26-page  silver  anniversary  automo¬ 
bile  show  supplement. 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer,  to  Miss  Dolor*, 
Fisher  of  Maysville,  Ky.,  recently. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Lowenheim,  of  th* 
editorial  staff,  Nashville  Tennessean,^ 
-Albert  Wertham,  Nashville  business  lian 
January  5.  ^ 


ASSOCIATIONS 

OLD-TIME  PRINTERS  ASSOCU 
TION  OF  CHICAGO  observed 
226th  anniversary  of  Benjamin  Franklin', 
birth  on  Jan.  16.  A  banquet  was 
at  the  Palmer  House. 

At  the  monthly  dinner  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Coast  Press  Club  at  Bay  St 
Louis,  Charles  G.  Moreau  of  Bay  St 
Louis  was  elected  president.  Ed  Lij*. 
comb  and  Miss  Lena  Fentress,  both  of 
Gulfport,  were  elected  vice-president  and 
secretary-treasurer  respectively. 

Charles  A.  Whitmore,  co-publisho, 
Visalia  (Cal.)  Times-Delta,  was  recentli 
elected  president  of  the  South  Saj 
Joaquin  Valley  Unit  of  the  Cau- 
FORNiA  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
unit.  He  succeeds  Ed.  S.  Byfield  of  the 
Selma  Triangle  Press,  Roy  Brown,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Sanger  Herald,  was  elected  via- 
president,  and  J.  Boyce  Smith,  editor, 
Kingsburg  Recorder,  secretary-treasurer! 

Endorsement  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
Commission’s  recommendations  for  dis¬ 
posal  of  government  plants  there,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  methods  of  meeting  a  business 
depression  in  a  weekly  newspaper  offce, 
featured  the  meeting  of  the  .North  Ala¬ 
bama  section  of  the  Alabama  Press  .As¬ 
sociation  in  Birmingham,  Jan.  16. 
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CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

Gunnison  (Col.)  Republican  and 
the  Elk  Mountain  Pilot  have  been 
sold  by  Carlton  T.  Sills  to  Henr^  F. 
I>ake,  Jr.,  owner  of  the  Gunnison  News- 
Champion.  The  consolidation  leaves  but 
one  newspaper  office  in  Gunnison 
county. 

Interests  of  Gould  Moore  and  Bertha 
Moore  in  the  Watonga  (Okla.)  Republi¬ 
can,  have  been  purchased  by  Charles  O. 
Frye  and  Stinson  H.  .Anderson,  formerly 
of  Tulsa.  Mr.  Frye  will  be  editor  and 
Mr.  Anderson  business  manager. 

Milton  (Ont.)  Reformer  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  John  W .  Blight  and  F.  Leon¬ 
ard  White,  following  the  death  of  Rich¬ 
ard  White,  its  founder  and  publisher 
for  nearly  50  years. 

Old  York  (Me.)  Transcript,  weekly, 
has  been  purchased  by  John  D.  Bell, 
former  publisher,  Athol  (Mass.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

R.  E.  Hodges  of  Eagle  Rock,  Cal.,  has 
purcha.jed  the  Roscoe  (Cal.)  Register 
from  Bruce  Mendenhall.  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Boswell  will  continue  as  editor  of 
the  weekly. 

Richard  M.  E'orbes,  former  publisher, 
Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  East  Side  Reporter, 
weekly,  has  sold  the  paiier  to  W.  F.  Fox, 
formerly  with  the  Terre  Haute  Star-Post, 
and  A.  L.  Plan.  Forbes  has  become 
Vigo  county  representative  for  Brown 
and  Bigelow,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  advertisers. 

Helper  (Utah)  Times  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  C.  Wat  Bandon  of  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  who  will  be  assisted  in  its  publica¬ 
tion  by  his  son,  DeLos  E.  Bandon.  The 
paper  will  be  known  as  the  Journal 
hereafter. 

Rev.  Theo.  B.  Davis,  of  Zebulon, 
N.  C.,  has  purchased  the  interest  of 
M.  F.  Grote  in  the  Record  Publishing 
Company,  Zebulon,  and  will  devote  half 
his  time  to  the  interests  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Mrs.  Davis  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  local,  social  and  news  departments. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

TY  OROTHY  ROE  of  Universal  Sen- 1 
ice  has  just  completed  a  tour  oi  it 
Arkansas  to  gather  material  for  a  series  I 
on  the  divorce  situation  there.  ^ 

George  W.  Hinman,  Jr.,  Paris  bureau, ' 
Universal  Service,  is  on  vacation  ia 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

Qyde  West,  Universal  Service  news 
editor,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit 
to  relatives  and  friends  in  the  South. 

Kenneth  Clark,  Universal  Service  staff 
corresiKindent,  back  from  covering  the 
Narcotic  Conference  in  Siam,  and  from  a 
year  at  Geneva,  has  rejoined  the  ^ 
Washington  staff.  j 

T.  D.  ILaton  has  been  appointed  United  | 
Press  correspondent  at  Richmond.  His  r 
first  assignment  was  to  cover  the  19,^  ' 
biennial  ()()-day  session  of  the  Virginia 
General  Assembly. 

William  Haggard  and  E.  0.  Ewan 
have  been  added  to  the  New  A’ork  staff 
of  International  News  Service.  Hag¬ 
gard,  formerly  head  of  the  copy  desk, 
New  York  H  'orld,  holds  the  post  of  day 
city  editor,  left  vacant  by  the  transfer 
of  Harry  K.  Reynolds  to  the  I.N'.S.  bu¬ 
reau  in  London.  Ewan  comes  to  I.N-S- 
from  the  H  all  Street  Journal. 

Harold  Myers,  second  assistant  in  the 

I. N.S.  Harrisburg  office  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Philadelphia  bureau,  as 
assistant  to  E.  L.  Rawley,  bureau  niaj^ 
ager.  He  is  replaced  at  1  larrisburg  by 

J.  L.  Scotzin. 

Margaret  Lane,  English  guest  fe^ure 
writer  for  I.N.S.  is  back  in  the  be* 
York  bureau,  following  a  two  weeks  as¬ 
signment  in  Washington. 

Don  Call  has  been  added  to  the  I  N’  S- 
staff  at  Albany  as  legislative  assistant. 


INVESTIGATION  URGED 


WEDDING  BELLS 

TY|ISS  ELIZABETH  R.  HUME,  of 

the  staff,  Washington  Post,  to  Fred¬ 
erick  Hitz,  assistant  U.  S.  attorney  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Jan.  14. 

Hillard  Humphrey,  Pampa,  Texas, 

newspaperman,  to  Miss  Sarah  Bruner, 
former  society  editor  of  the  Clovis 

(N.M.)  News-Journal,  in  Las  Vegas, 

N.M.,  Nov.  8.  The  marriage  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week.  Mr.  Humphrey  was 
former  manager  of  the  Raton  (N.M.) 
Range. 

Jack  Hunter,  counting  room  manager. 


Committee  in  Virginia  House  Asks 
Probe  of  Judge’*  Conduct 

{By  tcleoraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Richmond,  \  a.,  Jan.  21 — -A  gen*''*, 
assembly  investigation  of  the  acts  o 
Judge  Thomas  B.  Robertson  of  the  c^  , 
poration  court  of  Hopewell,  was  ; 

mended  today  by  the  house  committee 
courts  of  iustice  in  a  resolution  mti 
duced  in  the  house.  t  ^ 

The  action  followed  the  filing  of  , 
petitions,  one  by  a  group  oi 
Hopewell  and  the  other  by  a  . 

representing  18  editors  of  the  **^*?'^j 
manding  an  investigation  of 
Robertson  after  he  had  sentenced  J-  . 
Mapoles,  editor  of  the  Hopewell  iV 
to  jail  for  contempt. 
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G.  R.  NEWMAN  ENDS  LIFE 


Former  Louiiville  Herald-Post  M.E. 
Shoots  Self— Served  Paper  38  Years 

George  K.  Xewman,  58,  until  recently 
managing  editor  of  the  Louisi’ille  Herald- 
Post  ended  his  life  Jan.  14  in  his  apart¬ 
ment  in  Louisville  by  shooting  himself 
through  the  temple.  The  body  was  found 
bv  his  wife.  . 

Mr.  Newman,  who  spent  38  years  with 
the  same  newspaper,  started  his  career 
at  the  age  of  17  as  a  cub  reporter  with 
the  old  liveiiim;  Post.  In  a  few  years 
he  was  its  citv  etlitor  and  in  1914  be¬ 
came  managing  editor.  With  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  newspaper  with  the 
l^uisville  Herald  in  1924  Mr.  Newman 
became  managing  editor  of  the  merged 
papers,  continuing  in  that  post  through 
October  1931.  Uiwn  its  reorganization 
he  submitted  his  resignation  and  since 
then  had  provided  political  and  news 
corresp<indcnce  for  a  number  of  out-of- 
town  papt-rs.  He  was  long  correspond¬ 
ent  for  Cincinnati  linquircr  in  the  Louis¬ 
ville  area. 

Mr.  N  ewman's  father,  the  late  John 
Rigdon  Newman,  formerly  was  publisher 
of  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  Times  and 
later  was  a  proofreader  for  the  Louis- 
t-illc  Courier-Journal.  A  son,  John 
Lewis  Newman,  is  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Xeio  York  Sun. 


MRS.  EDITH  M.  STROUT 


Wife  of  Washington  Writer  Kills 
Self  by  Leap  from  Window 

Mrs.  Edith  M.  Stroiit,  wife  of  Richard 
Lee  Strout,  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  killed 
herself  on  the  night  of  Jan.  15,  according 
to  the  verdict  of  a  coroner’s  jury,  by 
jumping  from  a  window  of  the  Monitor 
bureau  on  the  twelfth  story  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Building,  Washington. 
Mrs.  Strout  had  been  in  ill  health  re¬ 
cently. 

Mrs.  Strout  was  32  years  old  and  the 
mother  of  three  children,  the  youngest, 
7  months  old  and  the  oldest  six  years. 

Mr.  Strout  left  his  wife  in  the  Monitor 
offices  alone  while  he  stepped  into  a 
neighboring  office.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
heard  a  disturbance  in  the  alley  below, 
hurried  to  his  own  office,  found  his  wife 
missing,  and  then  went  down  into  the 
alley  to  identify  her  liody.  The  coroner’s 
jury  the  following  day  found  she  leaped 
from  the  window  with  suicidal  intent. 


SOL  METZGER  DIES 


Sports  Writer  Was  Authority  on  Foot¬ 
ball,  Golf  and  Basketball 

Sol  Metzger,  sports  writer  for  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Syndicate,  and  a  member  of 
V\  alter  Cam])’s  1903  All-America  f(K)tball 
team,  died  in  .“Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  Jan.  18. 
He  was  .■'1  years  old  and  had  been 
operated  uixin  last  week  after  a  severe 
attack  of  erysipelas. 

Mr.  Metzger  was  born  in  Bedford,  Pa. 
He  played  (piarterback  and  end  on  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania  football  team 
from  1901  to  1903  and  was  selected  for 
V\  alter  C  amp’s  team  in  his  senior  year. 

hxitball  at  Pennsylvania 
and  other  colleges  he  turned  to  syndicate 
writing  on  golf,  football  and  basketball. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on 
all  three  sjxirts. 


LEONARD  REES  DIES 

l.eonard  Rees,  editor  of  the  London 
nnday  Times  since  IWl,  died  suddenly 
m  London,  Ian.  19.  He  was  75  years 
Id  and  had  been  in  newspaper  work  for 
In  "’‘”‘l'^d  on  newspapers  in 

ipswich,  Nortbampton.  Nottingham, 

Manchester  and  Lombm.  From  1897  to 
he  was  music  critic  of  the  Sunday 
limes.  He  was  also  a  director  of  Allied 
Newspapers.  Ltd. 


DAVID  C.  PENDRIGH 

cbl^r'f  &  Pendrigh,  joint  edit 
Lnn<t  P^fer’s  News  .\gencv,  d 
J«ndon,  Jan  13  at  the  age  of  61 
Wd  been  with  Reuter’s  for  39  veai 
was  one  of  the  best-known  jour 

editor  c  1*^^  "as  apiKiinted 
«htor-in-chief  last  October. 
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•T^HOMAS  NELSON  FETHERS- 

TON,  70,  formerly  in  the  editorial  and 
circulation  departments  of  the  New  York 
World,  Neiv  York  Evening  Journal  and 
Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  died  Jan.  15  at 
his  home  in  North  Plainfield,  N.J. 
After  leaving  newspaper  work  he  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  the  Bolivian  Con¬ 
sulate  in  New  York,  which  position  he 
held  until  his  retirement  ten  years  ago. 

Seneca  B.  Sawtei.l,  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Griffin  (Ga.)  Call,  died  Jan.  11 
at  his  home  in  Griffin.  He  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper  about  20  years 
ago  and  since  had  operated  a  job  print¬ 
ing  concern  in  Griffin. 

Thomas  J.  Tormey,  56,  died  at  his 
home  in  Niles,  Mich.,  Jan.  16.  He  was 
formerly  editor  of  the  Niles  Daily  Star, 
the  Berrien  Springs  Era,  the  Eau  Claire 
Journal,  and  the  Buchanan  Record. 

Miss  F'lizaiikth  S.  Booker,  for  many 
years  an  employe  of  the  Ottaxoa  (Ont.) 
Journal  composing  room,  died  Jan.  13  at 
her  home  in  Ottawa.  Miss  Booker  was 
one  of  the  oldest  Journal  employes  in 
IK)int  of  service. 

T.  Britt  Woopward,  62,  comptroller 
for  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram, 
died  in  a  Salt  I^ke  City  hospital  last 
week  of  pneumonia.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Tribune  in  1921. 

Frank  Sumner  Bash,  72,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.)  Herald, 
died  in  St.  Louis  hospital  Jan.  14. 

Mrs.  IT/>rence  Jaquith  Cowles,  for¬ 
merly  society  editor.  Boston  American, 
and  also  sewiety  editor  of  the  Boston 
Breeze,  died  Jan.  12.  She  is  survived  by 
two  daughters. 

Thomas  M.  Park,  40.  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor,  Los  .Angeles  Times,  died  Jan. 
8,  following  an  illness  of  two  months.  He 
had  suffered  for  years  from  an  ailment 
resulting  from  gas  poisoning  received 
during  the  World  War.  He  was  a  ser¬ 
geant  in  the  Princess  Pat  Canadian  In¬ 
fantry  Regiment. 

William  Mulliss,  55.  managing 
editor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator 
since  1912,  died  in  Hamilton,  Jan.  14.  A 
former  industrial  commissioner  of  that 
city,  he  was  a  widely  known  autliority 
on  art,  music  and  the  drama.  He  was  a 
native  of  Birmingham,  England. 

SinNEY  Collins,  editor  of  the  Rocka- 
xeay  (N.J.)  Record,  and  known  as  a 
“walking  encyclopedia’’  of  state  and 
municipal  affairs,  died  Jan.  18  at  his 
home. 

Roi!e;rt  .-\.  McVf:an,  former  London 
(Ont.)  newspaperman,  for  15  years 
travelling  passenger  agent  for  Canadian 
National  Railways  in,  Toronto,  died  in 
I^ndon  Jan.  18. 

H.  S.  H.  Goodier.  formerly  of  Fort 
William  (Ont.)  Times  Journal,  Calgary 
(Alberta)  Herald  and  Port  Arthur 
Chronicle,  died  Jan.  17  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall  on  the  steps  of  his  hotel  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Eng.,  where  he  was  on  the  staff  of 
Canada's  London  Weekly. 

John  W.  Bramwoop,  75,  former  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  died  in  Indianapolis 
Jan.  19,  of  heart  disease.  Mr.  Bram- 
wood,  was  elected  to  office  in  1896  and 
resigned  in  1908. 

Willi  a. M  T.  Ellis.  75,  assistant  super- 
tendent  of  the  composing  room  of 
Indianapolis  Ndvs.  who  had  served  the 
news  for  .56  years,  died  Jan.  18  from 
iniuries  suffered  in  a  fall. 

Reginalp  T.  Recou,  51.  died  at  his 
residence  in  Regina  (Sask.),  recently. 
He  was  employed  several  years  ago  in 
the  eirculation  department  of  the  Regina 
Leader-Post. 

Walter  R.  .Vnperson.  58,  paymaster 
of  Proz'idence  Journal,  died  Jan.  20  after 
a  long  illness.  He  had  been  with  the 
Journal  26  years. 


E.  D.  MARNELL  DIES 

E.  D.  Marnell.  former  owner  of 
Nebraska  City  Nezos,  died  recently  in 
Nebraska  City.  He  was  proprietor  of 
the  News  from  1877  until  it  was  bought 
by  the  Press  in  1925.  His  wife  and 
three  sons  survive. 


WILLIAM  JAMES  TAYLOR 

Woodctock  Sentinel-Review  Publisher 
Dies  After  Operation 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Toronto,  Jan.  20 — Canadian  news- 
paperdom  lost  a  prominent  figure  last 
night  in  the  death  of  William  James 
Taylor,  proprietor  of  the  Woodstock 
Scntincl-Rczdezv.  Mr.  Taylor  died  in  a 
hospital  here  following  a  major  opera¬ 
tion  to  which  he  submitted  Sunday. 

Prominent  citizen  and  man  of  many 
public  and  business  interests,  Mr.  Taylor 
was  well  known  in  Canadian  publishing 
circles  for  his  vigorous  personality.  In 
addition  to  the  Sentinel-Review,  he  was 
a  former  publisher  of  other  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  monthly  maga¬ 
zines.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Canadian  Press  Association  and  a  former 
director  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

Born  in  Napanee  61  years  ago,  he 
completed  his  high  schol  education  there 
and  for  a  few  years  was  a  public  school 
teacher.  He  entered  the  newspaper 
husiness  in  1891  when  he  bought  a  weekly 
at  Tweed.  Seven  years  later  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Montreal  Herald  and 
eventually  became  business  manager.  He 
moved  to  Woodstock  in  1964  to  take 
over  the  Sentinel-Review,  and  continued 
publication  there  ahso  of  the  monthly 
AW  and  Gun  in  Canada,  which  he  h.id 
purchased  in  Montreal.  He  sold  Rod 
and  Gun  in  1929.  For  a  time  he  had 
an  interest  in  the  Chatham  Daily  Nezos 
and  .Stratford  Beacon-Herald. 


JOSEPH  SHERIDAN 

Joseph  Sheridan,  librarian  of  the 
.Akron  Beacon- Journal,  died,  Jan.  16, 
following  a  heart  attack  a  few  days  pre¬ 
viously.  He  was  56  and  had  been  in 
newspaper  work  for  30  years.  His  fir.st 
newspaper  job  was  as  country  corespond¬ 
ent  for  the  Roscoe  (N.Y.)  Reviezv. 
h'ollowing  this  he  became  court  reporter 
of  the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Herald.  He 
remained  there  nine  years  and  then  went 
to  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Times.  After  three 
years  there  he  returned  to  Binghamton 
to  work  for  the  Herald  and  three  years 
later  he  went  to  the  Akron  Beacon- 
Journal.  He  worked  as  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  several  years  and  did  a  daily 
biographical  feature  in  addition.  He  re¬ 
organized  the  paper’s  library  in  his  spare 
time  and  was  finally  appointed  librarian. 
He  once  wrote  a  series  on  library  man¬ 
agement  for  EniTOR  &  Publisher. 


FRANK  L,  STANTON  II 

Frank  L.  Stanton  H,  son  of  the  noted 
poet  and  former  columnist  of  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  on  Jan.  17  gave  his  life  in 
a  futile  effort  to  save  his  wife  from  the 
burning  wreckage  of  their  automobile 
following  a  crash  near  Perry,  Ga.  Mrs. 
Stanton  was  killed  instantly.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ton  succeeded  in  draggng  their  five-year- 
old  daughter,  Dorothy,  to  safety.  He 
died  later  in  a  hospital.  The  late  Frank 
L.  Stanton,  Sr.,  was  one  of  the  south’s 
most  beloved  newspaper  poets  and  was 
Georgia’s  first  poet  laureate.  He  was 
author  of  “Mighty  Lak  A  Rose,”  and 
conducted  a  daily  column  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  for  many  years.  His  son,  who  in¬ 
spired  the  poem,  was  advertising  manager 
of  George  Mu.ses’,  Inc.,  .Xtlanta. 

C.  E.  BRINCKERHOFF 

.\  coroner’s  jury  investigating  the 
death  of  Clarence  E.  Brickerhoff,  37, 
president  of  Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  ('hicago 
advertising  agency,  returned  a  verdict  of 
accidental  death.  Mr.  Brinckerhoff  fell 
from  his  14th  floor  apartment  last  Sun¬ 
day.  Before  the  plunge,  Mr.  Brickerhoff 
clung  to  the  window  sill  by  his  finger 
tips,  calling  for  help.  His  wife  said  she 
was  unable  to  aid  him  because  the  door 
to  his  room  was  locked.  Besides  his 
wife,  he  is  survived  by  a  son,  Roger,  15 
months,  and  his  mother. 

JUDGMENT  FILED 

.\  judgment  for  $2,562  was  filed  this 
week  in  the  New  York  County  Supreme 
Court  by  the  .\.  T.  Del.aNIarc  Com¬ 
pany,  against  Guy  .Stewart,  Jr.  and 

I.urence  G.  Stewart,  publishers  of  The 
Westchester  Golfer.  The  suit  was  for 
printing  the  June  and  July,  1931,  issues 


GRAHAM  B.  NICHOL 


Information  Chief  of  U.  S.  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  Dies 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.C.,  Jan.  18. — Graham 
B.  Nichol,  since  1918  chief  of  the  in¬ 
formation  office  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  and  one  of  the  best  known  men 
in  Wa.shington  newspaper  circles,  died 
at  Garfield  hospital  here,  Jan.  14,  after 
an  illness  of  a  few  weeks.  He  was  56 
years  old.  Death  was  due  to  a  heart  at¬ 
tack  and  complications. 

The  deceased  was  a  native  of  In¬ 
diana  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  here.  For  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Washington  Times, 
going  from  there  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau.  Prior  to  that  he  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  lYashington  Post. 

“Nick,”  as  he  was  known  to  hundreds 
of  Washington  newspaperipen,  was  one 
of  the  grgup  of  32  news  men  who  organ¬ 
ized  the  National  Press  Club  in  1908. 

The  funeral  was  held  last  Saturday 
afternoon  with  services  at  .Ml  Souls’ 
Memorial  Episcopal  Church. 


WARREN  A.  WILBUR 

Warren  A.  Wilbur,  president  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  G/o6c-7'i)hcj  publishing 
company,  dial  suddenly  Jan.  15  as  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  on  a  motor  trip  to 
Florida.  He  was  73  years  old  and  was 
a  trustee  of  Lehigh  University,  director 
of  the  Western  \Iarylaiul  Railway  Com¬ 
pany,  director  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Bethlehem  Foundry  and  Machine 
Company,  director  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  E.  P.  Wilbur  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  director  of  tlie  Leliigh  Valley  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  president  of  the  Jefferson 
Coal  Company  and  associated  with  other 
industries. 

FRANK  P.  McNELL 

I'rank  P.  McNeil  for  the  past  41  years 
president  of  tne  Wheeling  (W.Va.) 
Nezvs  publishing  company,  (Iropped  dead 
in  his  office  Jan.  19.  He  was  78  years 
old  and  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  one 
son.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Bethany 
College  and  began  the  study  of  law,  be¬ 
ing  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1876.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture  and  was  interested  in  several  edu¬ 
cational  institutions. 


WILLIAM  J.  FITZPATRICK 

William  J.  F'itzpatrick,  night  city 
editor  of  Boston  Herald,  died  suddenly, 
Jan.  20,  at  his  home  in  Jamaica  Plain. 
He  was  44  years  old  and  prior  to  his 
connection  with  the  Herald  had  worked 
on  the  Post,  American.  Record  and 
Traz’cler  in  Boston.  He  started  with 
the  Post  after  being  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1908.  A  brother,  John  J. 
F'itzpatrick,  managing  editor  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Times,  anil  a  sister,  Mrs.  Louise 
Mary  Lynch,  survive. 


NORMAN  C.  BALL 

Norman  C.  Ball,  59,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarion  (Pa.)  Republican 
and  Kno.r  Herald,  died  Jan.  17  in  Clarion 
after  an  illness  of  two  days.  Mr.  Ball 
began  his  newspaper  experience  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  later  becoming 
managing  editor  of  Pittsburgh  I.eader. 
Two  of  his  brothers,  John  R.  and  Chester 
S.  Ball,  also  were  prominent  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  newspaper  circles. 

NOVEL  CHURCH  COPY 

Sixty-two  Baptist  churches  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  recently  took  paid  newspaper  space 
to  invite  the  25.0(X)  Baptists  living  in  the 
city  and  not  identified  with  congrega¬ 
tions  to  visit  a  Baptist  church.  f)n  the 
Sunday  the  advertisement  appeared.  Bap¬ 
tist  ministers  re[xirted  increased  attend¬ 
ance  at  morning  and  evening  services. 
Dr.  John  Snape,  pastor  of  Temple  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  was  chairman  of  publicity 
for  the  event. 

FARMERS’  SUN  IS  SOLD 

The  Farmers’  Sun,  organ  of  the  United 
F'armers  of  Ontario  since  its  inception  in 
1819,  has  been  sold  to  Graham  Spry, 
f)ttawa,  and  will  be  printed  hereafter  in 
Ottawa  instead  of  Toronto, 
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►UR  OVN  VORLD 

*  or  LetTtes 

A  GOOD  name  for  a  style-book  is 
“When  In  Doubt”  and  that  is  the 
title  given  to  a  volume  just  published 
under  the  authorship  of  William  L. 
Mapel,  director  of  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
This  handy  volume  is  calculated  to  clear 
up  in  a  hurry  any  doubt  in  reference  to 
style  or  newspaper  practice,  for  the  sub¬ 
jects  are  well  classified  and  the  index 
complete.  Any  smart  boy  or  girl  of  the 
8th  grade  ought  to  be  able  to  absorb  the 
“dos”  and  “dont’s”  in  this  volume  in  a 
few  days  of  consistent  study  and  conse¬ 
quently  lie  a  joy  to  some  ^itor  for  the 
rest  of  life.  * 

Prof.  Mapel  points  out  that  there  can 
be  no  agreement  among  editors  as  to 
style,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  and 
opinion,  but  he  urges  that  every  publica¬ 
tion  ought  to  adhere  to  some  definite 
standard,  not  wobble  about  with  varied 
spellings,  punctuations  and  differing 
forms,  all  quite  confusing  to  the  patient, 
regular  reader.  We  agree  with  this 
common-sense  sentiment.  It  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  mcxiern  press  that  even 
some  of  the  largest  newspaper  publica¬ 
tions  in  recent  years  have  ceased  to  issue 
style-books  for  staff  guidance.  Many 
copy-desks  run  along,  hit  and  miss,  usu¬ 
ally  guided  by  tradition,  the  lively  mem¬ 
ory  or  gcxxl  sense  of  one  or  more 
veterans  of  the  staff.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  news  columns  are 
often  corrupt  with  such  cxldities  as  four 
or  five  different  styles  of  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation  or  capitalization  in  a  single  galley 
of  railroaded  matter. — M.E.P. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

UARRY  F.  HARRINGTON,  director 
of  the  Medill  school  of  journalism. 
Northwestern  university,  and  Lawrence 
Martin,  assistant  professor,  are  the 
authors  of  “Pathways  to  Print”  (Van 
Nostrand),  a  guide  for  those  who  want 
to  write  and  find  a  market  for  their 
efforts.  The  book  discusses  the  journey¬ 
man  rules  of  various  commercial  styles. 
Director  Harrington  and  Prof.  Martin 
explain  the  markets  and  illustrate  their 
requirements  with  numerous  examples,  in¬ 
cluding  various  patterns  of  news  stories, 
book  and  drama  reviews,  prize  contests, 
articles  for  trade  journals,  and  popular 
science  magazines. 

*  *  * 

TN  the  current  issue  of  that  novel  and 
-*•  well-edited  business  paper.  The  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager,  there  is  another  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  seriousness  and  breadth  of 
public  taste.  “New  Perspectives  on  the 
W'orld  We  Live  In.”  by  Harry  Elmer 
Barnes  (who  writes  “The  Liberal  View¬ 
point”  for  the  editorial  page  of  the  Nexv 
York  World  Telegram,  and  editorials 
for  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance,  recommends  to  departfent  store 
executives  a  course  of  reading  to  get  the 
back-ground  of  our  changing  civiliza- 


DAN  A.  CARROLL 
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ADVERTISING 
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tion.  And  if  you  are  not  excited  over 
this  evidence  that  the  retail  business  man 
is  no  longer  blind  to  criticisms  of  Capi¬ 
talism  and  Babittism,  do  look  in  this 
same  January  number  of  Merchandise 
Manager  at  “Photographs  for  Retail 
Newspaper  Advertising.”  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  contribution  by  Philip  Van  Doren 
Stern,  which  might  well  be  passed  out 
to  local  advertisers  by  almost  any  news¬ 
paper’s  mechanical  department.  And 
there  are  to  be  suggestions  on  making 
good  half-tones  for  newspaper  use  in  a 
coming  issue  of  the  Merchandise  Mana¬ 
ger. — R.W. 

*  *  * 

T|^HAT  we  used  to  think  of  as  Ameri- 
^  can  business  methods  are  gradually 
becoming  standard  through  a  good  part 
of  western  Europe  only  quite  natur¬ 
ally  there  is  a  lag:  what  Europe  does 
now  we  did  years  ago.  This  generaliza¬ 
tion  is  illustrated  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Harvard  Business  Review  which 
gives  an  English  version  of  a  Con¬ 
tinental  study  of  Premium  .Advertising, 
written  by  Albrecht  R.  Sommer,  an  in¬ 
structor  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
(The  translation  is  puzzling  in  spots — 
for  example,  I  am  still  guessing  the 
meaning  of  “alpaca  tableware”  and 
“alpaca  tablespoons,”  which  are  pre¬ 
miums  given  with  malt  tonic  and  with 
Quaker  Oats!)  Several  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  have  attempted  to  forbid  premiums 
— the  most  extreme  legislation  is  in 
Denmark.  And  there  is  organized  op¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  of  workers’,  clerks’  and  offi¬ 
cials’  cooperative  societies,  and  of  Ger¬ 
man  housewives’  associations. 

Herr  Sommer  is  exercised  over  ac¬ 
counting  practice  in  charging  the  cost  of 
premiums.  But  what  will  surprise  you 
most  is  his  setting  up  a  case  for 
premiums  against  newspaper  advertising. 
Premiums  reduce  the  risk,  he  says,  and 
adds: 

In  newspaper  advertisinc  all  expenses  must 
\)e  met  before  the  sale  of  the  adverti.sed  article; 
in  the  coui>on  arrangement,  the  need  for  the 
premium  arises  only  with  the  sale  of  the  ar¬ 
ticle.  Newspaper  advertisements  are  subject 
to  the  risk  of  complete  failure,  while  premium 
advertising  liears  a  certain,  though  not  fixed 
relationship  to  the  volume  of  business. 
Premium  advertising,  since  it  can  lie  continu¬ 
ously  replaced  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sold 
merchandise,  requires  a  relatively  small  ad¬ 
vertising  fund. 

And  premiums  often  increase  business  so 
rapidly  “that  the  high  costs  directly 
a.scribable  to  the  premiums,  as  well  as 
the  accompanying  decline  in  profit  rates, 
are  more  than  compensated.” — R.W'. 

NEWSPAPERMAN  KNIGHTED 

Thomas  William  Mc.Ara.  for  many 
years  secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
prietors  Association,  I^ondon,  was  granted 
a  knighthood  recently  by  the  King.  Sir 
Thomas  was  apprenticed  as  a  composi¬ 
tor,  and  later  worked  in  the  House  of 
Cassell,  I.ondon. 


PJJSINESS  ^ 
LJ  is  Qood  in- 

South  Jerseif 


23,575  Were  Employed  Week 
After  Christmas  in  but  twenty- 
one  of  Camden’s  237  Indus¬ 
tries. 

COURIER'POST 

NEWSPAPERS 

CAMDEN  NEW  JERSEY 


MANILA  PAPERS  CURBED 


Drastic  Provision  in  Revised  Peual 
Code  Bars  ‘Damaging'  Court  Records 

Philippine  newspapers  are  held  crimin¬ 
ally  liable  for  the  publication  qf  any  court 
testimony  regarded  as  damaging  to  the 
reputation,  honor,  or  private  morals  of 
any  individual,  a  provision  in  the  revised 
penal  code,  which  became  effective  Jan. 
1,  stipulates. 

The  newspapers  are  organizing  to  fight 
the  provision,  which  according  to  a  cable 
to  the  New  York  Times  was  “newly 
discovered,”  and  hope  to  bring  a  test 
case  immediately,  meanwhile  working  for 
the  repeal  of  the  provision  in  the  next 
legislature. 

The  measure  provides  for  arrests  and 
heavy  fines  for  newspaper  men  involved, 
regardless  of  the  truth  of  the  allegations, 
inclusion  in  the  court  records  or  of  a 
motive  for  public  service. 

Several  leading  jurists  asserted  the 
provision  is  unconstitutional,  but  Jose 
.\dad  Santos,  Secretary  of  Justice,  said 
it  is  a  good  thing,  aimed  at  irresponsible 
rather  than  responsible  publications. 

All  of  the  leading  newspapers  have 
been  carrying  full  accounts  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  investigation  surrounding 
Santiago  Artiaga,  Manila  City  Engineer, 
in  which  there  was  much  testimony  dam¬ 
aging  to  his  reputation.  Hence  under 
the  present  code  they  have  all  been 
criminally  liable  daily  during  the  past 
three  weeks. 


TIPPER  LEAVES  G.  M. 

Harry  Tipper,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  General  Motors 
Exi^rt  Division,  has  resigned  and  will 
go  into  consulting  work  on  distribution, 
merchandising  and  advertising,  with 
offices  for  the  present  at  5i22  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  and  the  Technical  Publicity 
■Association  and  was  first  president  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York.  He 
has  written  several  books,  and  helped 
organize  N.Y.U.  School  of  Marketing. 


BRISBANE  FOR  ROGERS 

Arthur  Brisbane,  \V.  R.  Hearst  editor 
was  urged  to  run  for  President  of  the 
United  States  this  week.  He  promptly 
announced,  however,  that  he  is  support¬ 
ing  the  candidacy  of  Will  Rogers.  The 
Brisbane  b(X)st  came  from  Max  and 
Louis  Levand,  publishers  of  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Beacon,  who  recently  conducted 
a  straw  ballot  in  which  Mr.  Brisbane 
received  an  impressive  vote,  although 
his  name  was  not  on  the  ballots. 


THOMSON  TO  SPEAK 

William  A.  Thomson,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  will 
speak  Feb.  3  at  a  dinner  at  Columbus, 
().,  to  be  held  by  the  Ohio  Select  List 
Walter  P.  Burn,  eastern  manager  of  the 
Bureau,  will  speak  Ian.  2*)  at  Wilkes-  J 
Barre,  Pa.,  to  the  Pennsylvania  New^ 
paper  Publishers  As.sociation.  Both  will 
discuss  the  present  situation  in  national 
newspaper  advertising. 

Direct  from 
hot  metal- 
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the  line  in  the  copy  a  slugline 
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Specializing  in  Dry  Mats 
Equips  Us  for  Better  Service 

gECAUSE  we  have  sptecialized  in  the 
njanufacture  of  just  one  product  — 
Wood  Dry  Mats  —  we  have  accumulated 
a  fund  of  information  and  experience 
that  has  been  of  untold  value  to  hun¬ 
dreds  of  newspapter  plants  throughout  this 
country. 

If  you  are  getting  unsatisfactory  results 
in  your  stereo  room,  let  us  show  you 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  Wood 
Dry  Mat  service.  We’ll  find  the  solution. 

w 

FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  N.Y. 


“64”  Parting 
Powder 

ALWAYS  UMirOAM 

Cork,  Felt  and  Rubber  Molding  Blankets 


J 
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'  Tk  SOUTH 

off  to  Flying  Start 
in  1932  Industrial  Activities 


FLORIDA 

Circu¬ 

lation 

2,500 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

••Dayton*  Beach  News- Journal. ..  (ES) 

4,755 

.06 

.055 

••Pensacola  New*  and  Journal. . (EAM) 

16,752 

.09 

.09 

GEORGIA 

••Augusta  Herald  . (E) 

14,173 

.05 

.05 

••Augusta  Herald  . (S) 

14,198 

.05 

.05 

••Macon  Telegraph  A  News . (MAE) 

42,697 

.15 

.15 

••Macon  Telegraph  A  New* . (S) 

32,423 

.15 

.15 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

••Greensboro  News  A  Record. .  (UAE) 

48,841 

.15 

.15 

••Greensboro  News  A  Record . (S) 

37,206 

.12 

.12 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

••The  State,  Columbia . (M) 

24,886 

.09 

.09 

••The  State,  Columbia . (S) 

25,679 

.09 

.09 

••Spartanburg  Herald  A  Journal. (MAE) 

16,323 

.08 

.08 

••Spartanburg  Herald  . (EAS) 

20,120 

.09 

.09 

— 

••A.  B.  C.  Publishers'  Statement,  Oct. 

,  1931. 

The  four  South  Atlantic  States  here  mentioned  are  prominently  to 
the  front  even  thus  early  in  the  new  year,  as  the  South  as  a  whole 
markedly  accelerates  its  industrial  and  business  activities. 

New  channels  of  increased  employment  and  widening  industrial 
operations  are  numerous.  Virginia  will  participate  largely  in  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  Company’s  $16,000,000 
improvement  program  for  1932.  Cigarettes  and  tobacco  products 
are  keeping  up  the  production  pace  which  made  1931  one  of  the 
“big  years”  in  the  trade.  Hosiery  and  knitting  mills  in  the  South¬ 
western  part  of  the  State  are  running  full  time,  according  to  late 
trade  dispatches. 

The  Carolinas  are  feeling  the  quickening  industrial  upturn  in  no 
uncertain  manner.  This  is  especially  emphasized  in  the  textile 
field,  where  one  group  of  21  mills  went  on  full-time  operation 
during  the  week  of  January  ist,  with  “rush  orders’^ 
insuring  15  weeks’  duration.  New  orders  for  1932  also 
have  resulted  in  work  for  400  more  operatives  in  a  large 
silk  mill  group. 

Many  Florida  cities  are  following  extensive  improve¬ 
ment  programs  creating  employment,  while  better  and 
warmer  weather  conditions  over  last  year’s  chill,  are 
greatly  helping  the  tourist  season  as  well  as  the  citrus 
crop. 

Textile  mills  in  the  Sixth  Federal  Reserve  District,  of 
which  Georgia  is  a  part,  are  planning  full-time  work. 
Cotton  cloth  production  has  increased  in  this  section 
each  month  over  corresponding  period  in  1930,  for 
many  months — and  is  expected  to  do  likewise  in  Janu¬ 
ary.  Steel  executives  expect  a  steady  upturn  in  1932 
tonnage,  as  based  on  sight  and  advanced  orders. 

The  great  and  growing  industrial  empire  embraced  by 
these  four  Seaboard  States,  with  its  more  than  a  million 
steadily  employed  workers — presents  one  of  1932’s  most 
promising  consumers’  markets.  The  papers  listed  on 
this  page  are  dominant  linage  factors  in  their  respective 
territories.  Consult  them  NOW. 
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PSYCHIATRIST  SEES  NO 
HARM  IN  CRIME  NEWS 

Effect*  Beneficial  Rather  Than  Harm¬ 
ful,  He  Tell*  St.  Louis  Group— 
Criticises  “Glorification”  of 
Criminals 

Crime  in  the  daily  news  was  discussed 
incidentally  by  Dr.  Karl  Menninger, 
psychiatrist,  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  author  of 
“The  Human  Mind,”  in  an  address  to  the 
Town  Club  of  St.  Louis  last  week. 

“I  believe.”  he  stated,  “that  the  com¬ 
mon  accusation  made  against  newspapers 
to  the  effect  that  tliey  help,  rather  than 
hinder,  crime  by  their  speedy  renorts  is 
false.  I  do  not.  however,  like  the  way 
in  which  some  newsi«pcrs  write  of 
crimes  as  romantic  and  glorious  achieve¬ 
ments. 

“On  the  whole,  accounts  of  crimes 
committed  do  more  good  than  harm. 
Besides,  factual  accounts  of  realities  can¬ 
not  be  dispensed  with.  .-Knd  it  is  certain 
that  in  the  vicarious  gratification  many 
receive  in  reading  of  crimes,  they  are 
themselves  satisfactorily  relieved  of  their 
criminal  tendencies.” 

Reporters,  he  said,  are  about  the  only 
persons  who  have  bnjuglit  crimes  to  light 
in  which  sadism  plays  the  major  part. 
“Only  they,"  he  stated,  “have  told  of  the 
cruel  practices  of  individuals.  Back  of 
these  cruel  actions,  reprehensible  as  they 
are  to  society,  are  personalities  to  be 
explained.  Often  persons  of  such  ten¬ 
dencies  are  found  in  positions  where  they 
can  mistreat  prisoners  or  children  in 
public  institutions.” 

Dr.  Menninger  discussed  the  interest 
of  children  in  the  comic  sections  from  the 
psychiatric  viewpoint.  “It  is  curious  to 
observe.”  he  commented,  “how  intensely 
interested  children  are  in  the  comic 
strips,  since  most  of  the  humor  in  them 
is  based  on  pathological  things.  The 
characters  are  bilked,  thwarted  and  ex¬ 
ercise  cruelty.  And  the  children  find  it 
all  excruciatingly  delightful.  In  this  way 
they  gratify  vicariously  those  baser  im¬ 
pulses  of  greed,  hate  and  cruelty,  which 
all  children  manifest.” 


COURTS  VARY  ON  INDIRECT 
CONTEMPT 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


marched  in  broad  daylight— down  a 
public  road — Spurlock,  the  hunted.” 

Finally  arrested,  Spurlock  was  denied 
immediate  hearing  on  application  on  writ 
of  hal)eas  corpus.  Cheadle  had  iK-en  ruled 
in  contempt  for  his  first  editorial,  but  it 
did  not  prevent  him  from  writing  another, 
asking  “Why  is  this  man  kept  in  jail? 
The  people  have  just  as  much  right  to 
put  the  judge  in  jail  as  he  had  to  order 
Spurlock  sent  to  jail.” 

Contending  the  discharge  of  the  jury 
ended  the  trial  of  Spurlock,  the  Banner 
defended  its  criticism  of  the  court  as 
aimed  at  a  completed  action.  A  higher 
court  sustained  the  contention,  ruling : 
“Comments,  however  stringent,  which 
have  relation  to  proceedings  which  are 
past  and  ended,  are  not  in  contempt  of 
the  authority  of  the  court  to  which  refer¬ 
ence  is  made.  Such  may  constitute  a 
libel  upon  the  judge,  but  cannot  be 
treated  as  in  contempt.” 

.\s  for  saying  the  judge  lost  his  temper, 
the  superior  court  said:  “Such  a  state¬ 
ment,  whether  falsely  or  truthfully  made, 
might  tend  to  vex  and  annoy  a  judge, 
but  it  would  not  rise  to  the  grade  of  either 
a  libel  or  a  contempt.” 

It  is  well  for,  all  editors  to  bear  in  mind 
that  constructive  contempt  can  apply  only 
to  cases  pending  in  court.  The  accepted 
rule  as  laid  down  in  Patterson  v.  Colo¬ 
rado,  is  that  when  a  case  is  finished 
courts  are  subject  to  the  same  criticism  as 
other  people.  As  one  authority  on  juris¬ 
prudence  has  written,  the  imi)ortant  thing 
is  “not  the  case  has  been  begun,  but  that 
it  is  not  at  an  end.  That  is  the  cardinal 
consideration.  It  is  possible  very  effec¬ 
tually  to  poison  the  fountain  of  justice 
before  it  begins  to  flow.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  do  so  when  the  stream  has 
cea.sed.” 

Courts,  too,  have  been  fairly  stead- 


CHURCH  AND  WEEKLY  PAPER 
OCCUPY  SAME  BUILDING 

CTERLING,  Nebr.,  Jan.  12— Co- 
operation  between  press  and 
pulpit  has  reached  an  unusual  stage 
in  this  rommunity. 

The  Baptist  church  and  the 
Sterling  Sun  are  housed  in  the 
same  building.  On  Sunday  the 
pastor  tells  the  community  how 
they  ought  to  live  during  the 
week.  On  Thursday  the  Sun  tells 
how  they  did  live. 

The  Sun  is  owned  by  Henry 
Pickett  l)Ut  is  at  present  leased  to 
F.  M.  Learned. 


fast  in  applying  liberal  interpretation  to 
press  criticism.  For  instance,  a  Nebraska 
tribunal  in  18%  cleared  Edward  Rose¬ 
water,  editor  of  the  Omaha  lice,  from  a 
contempt  sentence  for  writing : 

“Per.sons  who  were  around  the  criminal 
section  of  the  district  court  yesterday 
witnessed  a  striking  illustration  of  what 
it  is  to  be  possess^  of  a  pull.  These 
same  persons  were  also  given  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  to  keep 
out  of  the  penitentiary  if  the  pull  is 
worked  for  all  it  is  worth.” 

The  higher  court  held  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  "possessed  of  a  pull”  was  sus¬ 
ceptible  or  capable  of  an  innocent  inter¬ 
pretation. 

"The  power  to  punish  for  contempt  is 
not  given  to  compel  a  sentimental  re¬ 
spect,”  said  the  court.  “It  is  not  every 
uncomplimentary  comment  or  criticism 
upon  a  judge  that  he  can  afford  to  notice.” 

In  Hackett  v.  State  (Indiana),  a  high 
court  declared  “no  one  ought  to  be  found 
guilty  upon  a  doubtful  charge  of  in¬ 
direct  contempt,  and  especially  so  in  a 
case  in  any  manner  involving  the  freedom 
of  the  press.”  Further  the  court  said : 

“It  is  true  that  too  often,  under  the 
gui.se  of  a  guaranteed  freedom,  the  press 
transcends  the  limits  of  manly  criticism 
and  resorts  to  methods  injurious  to  per¬ 
sons  and  tribunals  justly  entitled  to  the 
moral  supfKirt  of  all  law-abiding  citi¬ 
zens,  but  such  digressions  are  not  always 
unmixed  evils,  and  it  is  only  in  rare  in¬ 
stances  that  Ic'gal  proceedings  in  re¬ 
pression  of  such  a  license  can  with  pro¬ 
priety  be  resorted  to.” 

A  South  Dakota  editor  was  absolved 
of  contempt  for  this  article,  entitled  “A 
Family  Affair.” 

"The  trial  judge  and  the  sheriff  are 
well  known  popocrats.  Caddy,  the 
prisoner,  belongs  to  the  same  party.  The 
five  witnesses  for  the  defense,  who  have 
been  indicted  for  perjury,  are  all  pop¬ 
ocrats.  The  defendant’s  lawyer  is  a  life¬ 
long  democrat ;  and  last  our  informant 
says  that  every  man  out  of  the  special 
venire  of  24  is  al.so  a  prominent  democrat 
or  iK)pocrat.  The  only  republican  in  the 
entire  push  is  the  prosecuting  attorney. 
Such  a  political  color  to  the  affair  seems 
strange,  and  the  selection  of  that  sort 
of  a  venire  seems  rotten.” 

Iowa  courts  have  established  the  pre¬ 
cedent  that  when  a  case  is  disposed  of, 
and  the  decision  announced,  such  deci- 
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sion  becomes  public  property  subject  to 
public  scrutiny  and  investigation.  “In 
such  cases,”  it  has  been  held,  “it  is 
perfectly  competent  and  lawful  for  any¬ 
one  to  comment  upon  the  decision,  and  ex¬ 
pose  its  errors  and  inconsistencies.  .  ,  . 
and  should  those  thus  commenting,  leave 
the  subjects  and  impute  dishonesty  and 
base  motives  to  the  judge,  he  may  be 
punished  by  indictment  for  a  libel ;  he  may 
be  answerable  in  damages  in  a  civil  ac¬ 
tion,  or  he  may  be  liable  to  both.” 

It  is  general  practice  that  trial  on  an 
indictment  for  libel  after  punishment  for 
contempt  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the 
defense  of  being  placed  twice  in  jeopardy, 
since  a  citation  for  contempt  is  neither  a 
civil  nor  a  criminal  prosecution  in  strict 
interpretation. 

I'or  reassertion  of  its  right  to  a  con- 
■stitutional  guarantee  it  appears  today,  in 
the  face  of  recurrent  attacks  by  the 
judiciary,  that  the  press  must  trace  its 
legal  thesis  back  again  to  the  Magna 
Charta  wherein  any  attempt  by  the 
government  to  suppress  criticism  or  even 
libels  upon  the  government  were  deemed 
hostile  to  the  spirit  of  free  institutions. 
The  Colonists  carefully  transported  this 
doctrine  to  America’s  shores,  but  it  was 
not  until  after  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
I^ws  that  public  opinion  was  aroused  to 
proclaim  as  a  maxim  of  government  that 
greater  danger  to  liberty  and  free  in¬ 
stitutions  lurked  in  any  power  to  curb 
the  right  of  free  speech  and  liberty  of 
the  press  than  from  any  abuses  which 
might  result  from  leaving  them  un-  j 
trammelled.  ’ 


LINKS  PRESS  WITH  WETS 

Col.  Raymond  Robins,  vice-chairman 
of  the  National  Citizens’  Committee  of 
One  Thousand,  joined  the  ranks  of  those 
who  think  the  press  a  hindrance  to  the 
cause  of  prohibition,  when  he  declared 
at  a  meeting  of  prohibitionists  in  New 
York,  Jan.  16,  that  the  wets  are  buying 
up  news  writers.  Describing  some  of  the 
handicaps  to  enforcement.  Col.  Robins 
said:  “The  liquor  interests  for  the  past 
six  or  seven  years  have  purchased  news 
writers  who  have  ixiured  veiled  poison 
into  their  stories.’ 


BULLIS  IS  REPRESENTATIVE 

Elmer  E.  Bullis,  former  space  buyer 
with  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Chicago,  has  established 
a  publishers’  representative  business  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Elmer  FI.  Bullis  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Chicago. 


OUR  CUSTOMERS  WRITE  OUR  ADS 

DUPLEX 

Super-Duty  Units 
Tubulars 
Flatbeds 

Each  press  designed  and 
built  especially  for  the 
needs  it  serves,  a  special¬ 
ized  pressroom  equipment 
for  every  range  of  news- 
pap^  press  requirement. 


ST-PETERSBUhG 


DOWN  on  the  warm  west 
roast  of  Florida,  on  a  little  pen¬ 
insula  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  ^ 
Mexico  and  Tampa  Bay,  is  sunm  . 
St.  Petersburg,  “America’s  Con¬ 
venient  Winter  Playground.” 
Study  your  map  and  you  will  set 
how  close  it  is  to  you.  By  rail  it'i 
just  an  overnight  trip  for  two- 
thirds  of  America’s  population. 
By  air  it’s  only  a  few  hours  dis-F 
tant.  By  steamer,  it’s  a  joyful  f 
voyage.  And  by  auto  it’s  a  short  | 
delightful  trip  over  smooth-E 
paved  highways  all  the  way.  | 
St.  Petersburg,  one  of  the  world’*  g 
leading  resort  centers,  offers  yon  | 
a  pleasant,  warm  winter  climate.'; 
a  surprising  variety  of  enter  t 
tainment,  and  every  kind  of  sum-* 
mer  sport  in  winter.  It  has  more 
than  100  hotels,  some  300  apart-) 
ment  houses,  hundreds  of  fnr-| 
nished  homes  —  and  rates  are ; 
moderate.  Come  for  a  happy- 
carefree  vacation.  i 


Recent  purchasers  say; 

“No  press  we  know  of  equals  Du¬ 
plex  Unit  Type,” 

“Our  Sextuple  justifies  all  you 
claimed.” 

“Duplex  Units  give  a  complete 
satisfaction,  surprisingly  low  cost.” 
“Thoroughly  investigated  all  unit 
presses — and  bought  Duplex.” 
“After  visiting  all  press  manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  I  consider  Duplex 
the  best.” 

“We  are  sold  on  Duplex  because 
investigation  convinced  us.” 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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The  EMPIRE  STATE’S 

more  than  18  Billion  Dollar  Bank 

Deposits  Could  Pay  Entire  National  Debt 


Tills  sum  of  more  than  eighteen  and 
a  third  billions  of  dollars  is  more 


than  half  as  large  again  as  the  second  State  total,  in  a  list 
of  nearly  twenty  of  the  principal  banking  States — accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  State  totals  of  all  bank  and  trust  company 
deposits  on  January  i,  1932. 

Every  one  of  Father  Knickerbocker’s  children  would 
average  $1,457 — this  vast  New  York  State  bank  deposit 
was  split  into  balances  credited  to  each  of  the  nearly  twelve 
and  three-quarter  million  people  in  the  State. 

These  figures  released  in  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  monthly  bulletin  for  December — show  the 
Empire  State  per  capita  average  balance  to  be  $459  larger 
than  that  of  the  second  State  ($998). 

This  enormous  available  wealth  finances  the  unparalleled 
BUYING  POWER  that  makes  New  York  State  the 
FIRST  MARKET  of  the  Union. 

The  list  of  papers  given  here  provides  a  contact  which  is 
closest  to,  and  most  influential  with,  the  millions  com¬ 
prising  this  FIRST  MARKET.  Linage  in  them  is 
VITAL  to  the  success  of  ANY  1932 
campaign  in  the  Empire  State. 


Circu¬ 

lation 

2.300 

Lines 

10,000 

Lines 

*Albany  Evening  News. 

....(E) 

47.638 

.13 

.13 

*Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (M) 

30,946 

.12 

.12 

'Albany  Knickerbocker  Press  (S) 

31,985 

.17 

.17 

'Amsterdam  Recorder-Demo¬ 
crat  . (E) 

9,197 

.03 

.03 

tAuburn  Citizen-Advertiser- 
Journal  . (E) 

9,048 

.063 

.033 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  ..(M) 

129,213 

.25 

.23 

tBuffalo  Courier-Express  ...(S) 

175,432 

.30 

.30 

'Buffalo  Evening  News. . 

....(E) 

180,300 

.35 

.33 

'Corning  Evening  Leader. ...  (E) 

9,039 

.03 

.03 

'Elmira  Star-Gazette 
tiser  . 

Adver- 

.(EftM) 

33,144 

.11 

.11 

tGeneva  Daily  Times.... 

....(E) 

6,002 

.04 

.04 

'Gloversville,  Johnstown  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald  St  Leader-Re¬ 
publican  . (EAM) 

13,433 

.07 

.07 

tithaca  Journal-News  . 

....(E) 

8,106 

.03 

.03 

'Jamestown  Morning  Post..(M) 

12,893 

.043 

.043 

'Kingston  Daily  Freeman- ..  (E) 

8,372 

.03 

.03 

'Long  Island  City  Daily  Star  (E) 

30,461 

.13 

.10 

'Newburgh-Beacon  Daily 

News  . (E) 

16,147 

.09 

.09 

tThe  Sun,  New  York. 

....(E) 

293,368 

.70 

.63 

'New  York  Times.... 

....(M) 

460,794 

.90 

.882 

'New  York  Times . 

....(S) 

736,302 

1.20 

1.176 

tNew  York  Herald-Tribune.  (M) 

323,432 

.75 

.735 

tNew  York  Herald-Tribune. .  (S) 

439,106 

.80 

.784 

tNiagara  Falls  Gazette. 

....(E) 

23,877 

.08 

.08 

tPort  Jervis  Union-Gazette  (E) 

3,343 

.033 

.03 

^Poughkeepsie  Star  St 
prise  . 

Enter- 

....(E) 

14,931 

.06 

.06 

'  Rochester  Times-Unioni 

'Rochester  Democrat  Sc  I 

■(MAE) 

162,548 

.40 

.40 

'Troy  Record  . 

.(MAE) 

24,457 

.07 

.07 

^Government  Statement,  Oct. 

1,  1931. 

*A.  B.  C.  Publisher's  Statement,  Oct.  I,  1931. 
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AUTO  LINAGE  INCREASED  21%  IN  DECEMBER  FIGURES  FOR  80  CITIES  SHOW' 
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(Continued  from  page  5) 
newspaper.  Such  factors  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  earnings  of  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  will  remain  of  relatively  unsatis¬ 
factory  proportions  for  some  time. 

“Because  of  the  speed  and  cornparative 
thoroughness  with  which  definite  sales 
territories  may  be  covered  by  newspaper 
advertising,  it  is  our  opinion  that  general 
business  improvement  will  more  quickly 
benefit  this  medium  than  any  other  of 
major  rank.  Despite  this  longer  term 
consideration,  however,  it  is  probable 
that  newspaper  advertising  during  the 
first  half  of  1932  will  fall  somewhat 
below  that  of  the  corresponding  period 
in  1931.  ... 

“Of  the  major  advertisers  in  this 
magazine  field,  radio,  and  machinery  and 
mechanical  supplies  led  the  decline,  with 
expenditure  shrinkages  of  about  50  per 
cent  each ;  automotive  advertising  dropped 
about  20  per  cent,  building  37  per  cent, 
and  house  furniture  and  furnishings  25 
per  cent. 

“The  two  leading  users — drugs  and 
toilet  goods,  and  fo^s — each  spent  only 
5  per  cent  less  than  in  1930  while  soaps 
and  housekeepers’  supplies  expended  6 
per  cent  more  than  in  1930.  Publishers 
of  women’s  magazines  experienced  rela¬ 
tively  the  most  favorable  showing,  with  a 
linage  decline  of  about  15  per  cent,  while 
the  class  division  suffered  the  most 
severe  setback,  almost  30  per  cent.’’ 

A  study  of  broadcasting  accounts  in¬ 
dicates  that  radio  advertising  is  finding 
its  greatest  usefulness  in  the  field  of 
articles  purchased  frequently  and  in  small 
quantities.  Foods  and  food  beverages, 
drugs  and  toilet  goods,  and  tobacco  prod¬ 
ucts  showed  the  biggest  gains  this  year, 
and  accounted  for  more  than  half  of  the 
total  expenditures  in  the  air. 

The  extent  of  this  concentration  is 
shown  by  an  analysis  of  the  first  eleven 
momhs’  expenditures,  recently  issued  by 
the  research  department  of  Dorrance, 
Sullivan  &  Co.,  New  York  advertising 
agency.  According  to  this,  food  and 
food  beveraees  had  risen  from  $4,643,915 
to  $8,084,342;  drugs  and  toilet  goods 
from  $2,855,802  to  $5,404,617;  cigars, 
cigarettes  and  tobacco  from  $1,858,834  to 
$4,759,807 ;  confectionery  and  soft  drinks 
from  $741,916  to  $l,2r7,422.  Total  for 
the  eleven  months  was  given  as  $24,097,- 
369  in  1930,  and  $32,192,342  in  1931. 

Other  million-dollar  classifications 
which  showed  gains  were :  Financial 
and  insurance,  rising  from  $1,090,802  to 
$1,3.57,168;  shoes  and  leather  goods,  from 
$737,659  to  $1,167,342;  and  soaps  and 
housekeepers’  supplies,  from  $471,318  to 
$1,293,770. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  classification  of 
radios,  phonographs,  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  declin^  from  $2,199,747  to  $847,- 
483;  automotive  declined  from  $1,215,463 
to  $1,149,427;  lubricants  and  petroleum 
products  from  $1,385,384  to  $1,056,506; 
stationery  and  books,  from  $1,287,217  to 
$1,221,087;  travel  and  hotels,  from 
$1,266,210  to  $167,431. 

In  smaller  classifications,  building 
materials  dropped,  but  paints  and  hard¬ 
ware  gained;  jewelry  and  silverware  de¬ 
clined,  but  furniture  and  furnishings  rose ; 
machinery  and  mechanical  supplies  de¬ 
clined  ;  office  equipment  and  sporting 
goods  both  rose.  Comparatively  small 
changes  were  shown  by  clothing  and  dry 
goods,  garden  supplies,  and  schools, 
camps  and  correspondence  courses. 

Discussing  broadcast  advertising  from 
the  financial  standpoint,  Standard  Sta¬ 
tistics  made  the  following  comment ; 

“Much  of  the  increase  in  radio  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
newspaper  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  maga¬ 
zines,  outdoor  advertising  and  other 
media.  In  our  opinion,  however,  further 
expansion  in  radio  advertising  will  be  at 
a  much  less  rapid  rate. 

“Supporting  this  belief  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations:  (1)  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  recent  growth  in  radio 
advertising  has  materialized  from  semi¬ 
experimentation  of  advertisers  seeking  a 
new  medium  to  stimulate  sales.  With 


the  start  of  business  recovery,  it  is  likely 
that  further  experimentation  will  be  dis¬ 
continued.  (2)  There  are  only  a  few 
really  desirable  hours  in  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  (depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
product  to  be  sold)  and  these  favorable 
periods  already  are  largely  taken.  (3) 
Stations  likewise  are  close  to  a  satura¬ 
tion  point,  with  the  principal  cities  now 
well  covered.’’ 

The  Standard  Statistics  comment  on 
outdoor  advertising  was: 

“Reflecting  keen  competition  of  other 
media,  outdoor  advertising  in  1931  con¬ 
tinued  the  down  trend  which  has  charac¬ 
terized  this  medium  during  recent  years. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  four  large  tobacco 
companies  from  the  panels  in  1931  was 
responsible  for  the  proportionately  large 
loss  of  about  $12,000,000  in  annual 
revenues. 

“One  of  the  significant  underlying 
factors  in  the  long-term  decline  in  out¬ 
door  advertising  has  been  the  disassocia- 
tion  of  some  of  the  larger  companies  in 
the  field  with  general  advertising  agencies 
which  have  grown  as  administrators  of 
advertising  and  now  place  the  bulk  of  all 
appropriations.  This  situation  recently 
has  been  corrected,  however,  and  general 
agencies  now  are  receiving  a  15  per  cent 
commission,  the  same  percentage  paid 
on  other  forms  of  advertising.  While 
certain  benefits  will  accrue  from  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  outlook  for  outdoor  ad¬ 


SUMMARY  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

BASIS  80  CITIES — 225  MORNINGS  &  EVENINGS— 112  SUNDAYS 


TOTAL  PAPERS— 

337 

JANUARY  1  TO 

MARCH  31,  1931-1930 

Total 

Retail 

General 

Automotive 

Finanetal 

Classified 

Advertising 

1931  . 

.  26.5,620,380 

92,789,041 

26,465,893 

18,764,916 

76,651,947 

488,229,327 

1930  . 

.  281,360,425 

104,515,909 

42,734,006 

23,181,124 

88,336,717 

548,238,508 

Gain 

Ixiss  . 

.  15,740,045 

11,726,868 

16,268,113 

4,416,208 

11,684,770 

60,009,181 

JANUARY  1  TO  TUNE  30. 

1931  WITH 

COMPARATIVE  1930 

1931  . 

.  550.923,849 

190.267,228 

59,992,004 

33,043,650 

159,833,515 

1,011,721,207 

1930  . 

217,851,285 

85,882.650 

45,460,432 

183,263,223 

1,138,536,494 

(iain 

Loss  . 

.  37,324,054 

27,584,057 

25.890,646 

12,416,782 

23,429,708 

126,815,287 

TANUARA'  1  TO  SEPTEMBER 

30,  1931  WITH  COMPAR.ATIV^E  19.30 

1931  . 

.  785,918,628 

264,720,868 

87,871.870 

45.062,541 

236,248,378 

1,445,494,670 

1930  . 

.  839,361.051 

301,341,303 

118.180,235 

63,102,191 

267,590,060 

1,616,337,500 

Gain 

Loss  . 

.  53,442,423 

36,620,435 

30,308.365 

18,039,6.50 

31,341,682 

170,842,830 

DECEMBER  1931  WITH  COMPARATIVE 

1930 

1931  , 

18,572,385 

5,790,983 

3.915,948 

22,742,674 

157,148.375 

1930  . 

.  114,078,550 

19,387,611 

4,759,794 

6,206,355 

24,927,734 

172,264,158 

Gain  . 

1,031,189 

I.«ss  . 

.  10,505,531 

815,226 

2,290,407 

2,185,060 

15,115,783 

JANUARY  1  TO  DECE.VfBER 

31,  1931-1930 

1931  . 

343,427,813 

105,847,747 

56,764,552 

310,624,333 

1,942,547,307 

1930  . 

390,621,184 

140,791,706 

80,937,538 

349,380,576 

2,169,235,598 

Gain 

Loss  . . 

.  79,384,906 

47,193,371 

34,943,959 

24,172,986 

38.756,243 

226,688.291 

vertising  remains  uncertain  because  oii 
the  strength  of  competing  media." 

The  year’s  record  of  newspaper  liiw.. 
reviewed  by  quarters,  appears  remarkablt 
consistent,  evening  out  the  monthli 
fluctuations  which  seemed  first  to  hag 
an  upward,  followed  by  a  downward 
trend. 

For  the  first  quarter,  the  loss  in  toti 
linage  was  10.9  per  cent,  for  the  first  hali, 
11.1  per  cent,  for  the  first  nine  months, 

10.6  per  cent,  and  for  the  full  year,  lOj 
per  cent.  December  loss  was  8.8  per  cent 

Retail  advertising  maintained  a  similar 
record.  For  the  first  quarter,  its  loss  was ' 

5.6  per  cent,  for  six  months,  6.3  per  cent 
for  nine  months,  6.4  per  cent  and  for  the 
year  6.8  per  cent.  Its  December  decline 
was  9.2  per  cent,  one  of  the  largest  drops 
of  any  month. 

General  advertising  moved  parallel  to 
retail  and  total.  Its  first  quarter  loss 
was  11.2  per  cent;  first  half,  12.7  per 
cent ;  first  three  quarters,  12.2  per  cent 
and  full  year,  12.1  per  cent.  December's 
loss  was  4.2  per  cent. 

Automotive  advertising  ranged  widely, 
winding  up  the  year  in  its  best  position 
since  the  depression  began.  Its  first 
quarter  loss  was  38.1  per  cent;  the  first 
half  showed  a  30.1  per  cent  decline,  whicli 
became  25.6  per  cent  for  the  first  nine 
months,  and  24.8  per  cent  for  the  year. 
December  marked  an  increase  of  21J 
per  cent. 

Financial  advertising  reached  progres¬ 
sively  new  lows  as  the  year  advaixed 
Its  first  quarter  loss  was  19.1,  followed 
by  a  semi-annual  loss  of  27.3  per  cent 
a  three-quarter  loss  of  28.6  per  cent,  and 
a  full  year  decline  of  29.9  per  cent.  De 
cember  contributed  to  the  latter  with  a 
36.9  per  cent  drop. 

Total  display  space  showed  a  loss  oi 
10.7  per  cent  for  the  first  quarter,  11  per 
cent  for  the  first  half,  10.5  per  cent  for 
the  first  nine  months,  and  10.4  per  cent 
for  the  year.  December’s  loss  was  87 
per  cent. 

Classified  advertising  maintained  a 
slow  improvement  throughout  the  year, 
in  the  form  of  decreased  losses.  For  the 
first  quarter,  the  drop  was  13.2  per  cent, 
for  the  half-year.  12.8  per  cent,  for  flit 
three  quarters,  11.7  per  cent,  and  for  die 
full  year  11.1  per  cent.  The  December 
loss  was  8.8  per  cent. 

Legal  advertising  showed  a  loss  of  7! 
per  cent  for  the  first  quarter,  1  per  cent 
for  the  half-year,  4.1  per  cent  for  the 
first  three  ouarters,  and  6.2  per  cent  for 
the  year.  The  December  loss  was  12.1 
per  cent. 

The  comparative  totals  for  the  montb 
follow : 


AKRON,  OHIO 


1931 

1930 

Gain  or  Loss 

Beacon-Joumal . 

. (e) 

1,130,015 

1,170,209 

40,194 

L 

Times-Press . 

. (e) 

608,280 

785,640 

177,360 

L 

•nmes-Preas . 

. (S) 

147,381 

152,728 

5,347 

L 

Total  Dailv . 

1,738,295 

1,955,849 

217,554 

L 

Total  Sunday .... 

147,381 

152,728 

5,347 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1,885,676 

2,108,577 

222,901 

L 

ALBANY,  N.  \ 

News . 

. (e) 

643.086 

668.404 

25.318 

L 

Knickerbocker  Press . . 

. (m) 

395,917 

478,040 

82.323 

h 

Times-i'nion . 

. (e) 

612,869 

629,813 

16.944 

L 

Knickerbocker  Press . . 

. (S) 

115.801 

166.666 

50,865 

L 

•Times-rnion . 

. (e) 

150.592 

168,079 

17,487 

L 

Total  Duly . 

1,651,672 

1,776,257 

124,585 

L 

Total  Sunday .... 

266,393 

334,745 

68.352 

L 

Grand  Total . 

1.918.065 

2,111.002 

192,937 

L 

ATLANTA  (Continued) 

1931  1930  Gain  or  Ixiea 

Conrtitution . (S)  217,841  243,471  25,630  L 

•American . (S)  135.083  124,230  10,8.53  0 

Journal . (S)  191,967  215,517  23,550  L 


BIRMINGHAM  (Continued) 

1931  1930 

News . (e)  687,485  785,696 

Poet . (e)  322,618  412,698 

News-.\ge-Her8td . (S)  213,591  281,004 


ToUl  Daily .  1.649,.363  1,762,989  113,426  L 

Total  Sunday .  544,891  523,218  38,327  L 

Grand  Total .  2,194,454  2,346,207  151,753  L 

•  Sunday  .American  Oauree  include  .American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  64,769 
lines;  1930  —  53,409  lines. 


Total  Daily .  1,371,272  1,640,603  269.S111 

Tota  Sunday .  213.591  281,004  67,4Ill 

Grand  Total .  1,584,863  1,921,607  336,7441 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 


•Prms-U  nion . (me) 

Preea-Dnion . (S) 


Grand  Total .  667,819  718,800  50,981  L 

•PresB-Union  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage 
of  morning  edition  only  is  shown. 


*  Sunday  Times-Union  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 
64,769  lines;  1930  —  55.313  lines. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 


Journal . 

. (m) 

242,880 

273,674 

30,794  L 

Journal . 

. (e) 

253.656 

299,555 

45,899  L 

State  Tribune . 

. (e) 

180.984 

242,563 

61 ,579  L 

Journal . 

. (S) 

46,255 

49,743 

3,488  L 

Total  Dailv . 

677,520 

815,792 

138.272  L 

Total  Sunday . . . 

46.255 

49.743 

3.488  L 

Grand  Total .... 

723,775 

865,535 

141,760  L 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution . 

. (m) 

548,670 

596,562 

47.892  L 

Georgian . 

. :..(e) 

316,747 

342.263 

25,516  L 

Journal . 

. (e) 

784,146 

824,164 

40,018  L 

News . 

. (e) 

521.228 

528,612 

7.384 

L 

Post  . . 

. (e) 

295,018 

334.799 

39,781 

L 

Sun . 

. (e) 

1,380,767 

1,514.429 

133,662 

L 

Sun . . 

496,121 

507,684 

11,563 

L 

•American, . 

. (S) 

265.365 

216.274 

49,091 

G 

Sun . 

. (S) 

477,806 

501.353 

23,547 

L 

Total  Daily . 

2,693.134 

2,885,524 

192.390 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

743,171 

717,627 

25,544 

G 

Grand  Total . 

3,436.305 

3,603,151 

166,846 

L 

Record . (m) 

American . (e) 

•Globe . (me) 

Herald . (m) 

Post . (m) 

Transcript . (e) 

Traveler . (e) 

t. Advertiser . (S) 

Globe . (S) 

Herald . (S) 

Post . (S) 


Total  Daily .  4.761,033  5.105.664  344,01j 


•  Sunday  .American  figures  include  .American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  64,769 
lines;  1930  —  55,313  lines. 


Total  Sunday .  1,020,434  1,093,888  73, 

Grand  Total .  5,781,467  6,199,552  4I8.(I6S1'^ 

•  Globe  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only. 
evening  edition  only  is  shown.  KTraveler  is  sold  only  in  combinsw* 
Morning  or  Sunday  Herald. 

t  Sunday  Advertiser  figure*  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1®* 
64,769  lines;  1930  —  55,313  lines. 


BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

. (m)  361,169  442,209 


Courier-Express . (m) 

News . (e) 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

. (m)  530,919  534.424 

. (e)  1,049,791  1,185,819 
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BUFFALO  (Continued) 


DETROIT  (Continued) 


TiaM . . 

Couriir-Eipre*. 
Tima . 


1931  • 

1930 

Gain  or  Loss 

1931 

1930 

.(e) 

485.797 

498,952 

13,155  L 

Free  Press . 

. (S) 

165,410 

213,041 

.(S) 

219,706 

341,005 

121,299 L 

News . 

. . (S) 

310,782 

367,738 

.(S) 

53,405 

79,217 

25,812  L 

•Times . 

. (8) 

171,121 

169,730 

— 

Mirren . 

. (S) 

7,402  . 

Gain  or  Lom 
47,631 L 
56,956 L 
1,391  G 


Total  Daily .  2,066,507  2,219,195  152,688  L 

TotalSunday .  273,111  420,222  147,111  L 

Grand  Total .  2,339,618  2,639,417  299,799  L 

CAMDEN.  N.  J. 

. (e)  626,473  765,002  138,529  L 

‘Courier  (evening)  and  Poet  (morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (Evening  Courier)  only  is  shown. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.* 


Miune . 

. . . .  (m) 

1,042,633 

1,238.314 

195,681  L 

Herild  and  Examiner - 

. . , .  (ml 

403,919 

496,626 

92,707  L 

Ness . 

. (e) 

1,225,879 

1.335,452 

109,573  L 

Aiwnc«n . 

. (e) 

856,607 

929,466 

72,859  L 

?ost . 

. (e) 

249,668 

383,144 

133.474  L 

Tiinei . 

. (0 

365,229 

322.362 

42,867  0 

Tribune  . 

. (S) 

4.57,734 

576,342 

118.6081. 

Herald  and  Examiner  . . . 

. (S) 

274,983 

277,900 

2,9171. 

Total  Daily . 

4,143.935 

4,705.364 

561 ,429  L 

Total  Sunday . 

732,717 

8,54.242 

121,525  L 

Grand  Total . 

4.876,6.52 

5,559,606 

682,954  L 

•Chicago  figures  supplied  by  .Wvertising  Record  Co.,  Tne. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Corntnerrial  Tribune . fm) .  22.862 

Enquirer . fml  .525,855  .599.519 

Post . fe)  699.3.53  766.912 

TmwKCtar . fe)  1,0,54,.580  1,123.390 

Enquirer . (S)  4.53.1,55  498.846 

Total  Daily .  2,279.788  2,512.683 

TotalSunday .  4,53.1.55  498.846 

Grand  Total .  2,732,943  3. 011. .529 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer . (m)  7.57.473  811.398 

Nem . fe)  644,039  618.771 

Ptw . te)  l,fl80„579  1,1.50,023 

Plain  Dealer . fS)  2.57,975  290.012 

Ken . fP)  73..579  102.7,57 

Total  Daily .  2,482,091  2,580.192 

ToUl  Sunday .  33 1 .  .554  392.769 

Grand  Total .  2,813,645  2.972,961 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Diwateh . fe)  948,266  1,119,8,51 

CHiien . fe)  749,687  829,715 

Ohio  State  Journal . fm)  281,538  298,649 

Dapaleh . (S)  241  ,.599  267,017 

Ohio  State  Journal . (S)  49,061  90,375 

Total  Daily .  1,979,491  2.248.215 

TotalSunday .  290.660  3.57,392 

Grand  Total .  2,270,151  2,605,607 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 


. fm)  444,263 

Tnnra-Herald . (e)  906,991 

. fe)  435,926 

. fe)  3.57,256 

. fS)  156,979 

Tunes-Herald . fS)  215,146 


Joamil. . 

Herald  .. 

New* 

Journal 

Kewf 

. fS) 

fS) 

222,780 

267,720 

Total  Pailv 

Total  Sunday. . 

1,776.7.S2 

1,014.249 

Cirand  Total 

2,212,367 

2.465,863 

Mountain  Xews . (m)  4.54 , 828  4.56 , 239 

p”  ^ . fe)  975,243  988.240 

"««y  Mountain  News . ffD  83.862  88,091 

. 218,747  247,069 

.  1,430,071  1,444.479 

.  1,732,680  1,779,639 

^  .  DETROIT.  MICH. 

*  . (m)  520,651  602.396 

. fe)  1,319.090  1,551.988 

j,.  . fe)  699,743  738,310 

. 225,237  238,129 


DENVER,  COLO. 


444,263  522,656 

906,991  1,062,5.34 

435,926  ,521.4.37 

3.57,256  4,58.7.53 

156,979  217,681 

215,146  281,146 


Total  Daily .  2.144,43  6  2.564,780 

TotalSunday .  372,125  498.827 

Grand  Total .  2,516..561  3,063.607 

DAYTON.  OHIO 


Total  Daily .  2,764,121  3,130,823  366,702  L 

TotalSunday .  654,715  750,509  95,794  L 

Grand  Total .  3,418.836  3,881,332  462,496L 

•  Sunday  Times  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  64,769 
lines;  1930  —  55,306  lines. 

EASTON,  PA. 

Eapresa . (e)  693,488  781,203  88,716  L 


116,083  G 

38.224  L 

299,007  L 

38.224  L 
337,231  L 


EL  PASO.  TEXAS 

Times . fm)  344.550  291,400 

Herald . (e)  .  468,240 

Herald-Poet . (e)  525,390  409,307 

Times . (S)  120,635  158,859 

Total  Daily .  869,940  1,168,947 

TotalSunday .  120,635  158,859 

Grand  Total .  990,575  1,327,806 

Herald  consolidated  with  Post  April  2,  1931. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch-Herald . (e)  469,929  524,988 

Times . (e)  510,608  544,743 

Dispatch-Herald . (S)  60,487  82,241 

Total  Daily .  980,537  1,069,731 

TotalSunday .  60,487  82,241 

Grand  Total .  1,041,024  1,151,972 


EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier . (m)  457,350  522,945  65,595  L 

Journal . (e)  219,343  262,071  42,728  L 

Press . (e)  481,295  595,456  114,161  L 

Courier . (S)  119,369  152,522  33,153  L 

Press . (S)  90,065  112,042  21,977  L 

Total  Daily .  1,157,988  1,380,472  222,484  L 

TotalSunday .  209,434  264,564  55,130  L 

Grand  Total .  1,367,422  1,645,036  277,614  L 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald-Sews . (e)  492,970  562,681  69,711  L 

FREEPORT-HEMPSTEAD.  N,  Y. 

Nassau  Review . (e)  401,764  416,480  14,716  L 

Nassau  Star . (e)  272,964  270,045  2,919  G 


674,728  686,525  11,797  L 


FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 


Journal-Gazette . . 

519,100 

NewS'Sentinel . 

. (e) 

735,548 

Journal-Gazette . 

. (8) 

194,524 

Total  Daily . 

1,245,648 

Total  Sunday . 

194,524 

Grand  Total . 

1,449,172 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star-Telegram . (m)  207,021  301,291  94,270  L 

Star-Telegram . (e)  495,319  493,834  1,485  G 

Press . (e)  469,675  623,262  153,587  L 

Star-Telegram . (S)  152,405  221,417  69,012  L 

Total  Daily .  1,172,015  1,418,387  246,372  L 

TotalSunday .  152,405  221,417  69,012  L 

Grand  Total .  1,324,420  1,639,804  315,384  L 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

•Post-Star . (roe)  573,330  509,164  64, 166  G 

•  Post-Star  (morning)  sold  in  combinaton  with  Evening  Times.  *  Linage  of 
morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 

•Patriot . fme)  656,515  678,753  24,238  L 

Telegraph . (e)  456,016  375,999  80,017  0 

Grand  Total .  1,110,531  1,054,752  55,779  G 

•  Evening  News  carries  the  same  amount  of  advertising  as  Morning  Patriot. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant . (m)  513.541  590,936  57,395  L 

Times . (e)  1,280,222  1,409,985  129,163  L 

Courant . (S)  272,300  369,782  97,482  L 

Total  Daily .  1,793,763  1,980,321  186,5.58  L 

TotalSunday .  272,300  369,782  97,482  1. 

Grand  Total .  2,066,063  2,3.50,103  284,040  L 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle . (e)  864,740  910,381  45,641  I, 

Post-Dispatch . (m)  673,900  835,783  161,883  1, 

Press  . (e)  592,200  592,494  <  294  L 


HOUSTON  (Continued) 

1931  1930  Gan  or  Loss 

Chronicle . (S)  314,756  400,395  85,639  L 

Post-Dispatch . (S)  236,559  304,580  68,021  L 

Total  Daily .  2,130,840  2,338,658  207,818  L 

TotalSunday .  551,315  704,975  153,660L 

Grand  Total .  2,682,155  3,043,633  361,478  L 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


News . 

. (e) 

1,053,075 

1,128,658 

75,583 

L 

Star . . 

. (m) 

564,813 

574,505 

9,692 

L 

Times . 

. (e) 

499,098 

457,894 

41,204 

G 

Star . 

. (8) 

313,362 

318,285 

4,923 

L 

Total  Daily . 

2,116,986 

2,161,057 

44,071 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

313,362 

318,285 

4,923 

L 

Grand  Total . 

2,430,348 

2,479,342 

48,994 

L 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 


Florida  Times-Union . 

- (m) 

450, 157 

515,305 

65,148  L 

Journal . 

. (e) 

398,067 

508,871 

110,804  L 

Florida  Times-Union _ 

. (8) 

166,142 

217,082 

50,940  L 

Total  Daily . 

848,224 

1,024,176 

175,952  L 

Total  Sunday . 

166,142 

217,082 

50,940  L 

Grand  Total . 

1,014.366 

1,241,258 

226,892  L 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.* 


Journal-Post . 

. (e) 

386,072 

359.656 

28,416 

G 

Star . 

. le) 

927,801 

1,028,915 

101,114 

L 

Star . 

. (m) 

772,034 

820,522 

48,488 

L 

Journal*Po6t . 

81,085 

113,777 

32,692 

L 

star . 

. S) 

356,984 

431,944 

74,960 

L 

Total  Daily . 

2,085,907 

2,209,093 

123,186 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

438,069 

545,721 

62,652 

L 

Grand  Total . 

2,523,976 

2,754,814 

230,838 

L 

•  Kansas  City  figures  supplied  directly  by  publishers. 


KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 


Journal . 

. (m) 

374,469 

412,105 

37,636  L 

News-.Sentinel . . 

. (e) 

484,938 

5m, 913 

19,975  L 

Journal . 

. (S) 

100,324 

110.074 

9,750  L 

Nexrs-SentincI . 

. («) 

111,400 

118,716 

7,316  L 

Total  Daily . 

859,407 

917,018 

57,611  L 

Total  Sunday . 

211,724 

228,790 

17,066L 

Grand  Total . 

1,071,131 

1,145,808 

74,677 L 

LINCOLN.  NEB. 

•Journal . (e)  354,106  .. 

Star . (e)  346,557  .. 

Journal  and  Star . (S)  85,919  .. 


Total  Daily .  700,663  . 

TotalSunday .  85,919  I . 

Grand  Total .  786,582  . 

•Advertising  appears  in  both  morning  and  evening  editions  of  the  Journal. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  showr. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Kxaiuiner . 

. (m) 

722,834 

774,380 

51,456  L 

Illustrated  News . 

. (ni) 

272,186 

322,396 

50,210  L 

Times . 

979,185 

918,972 

60,213  0 

Express . 

. (e) 

151,231 

506,265 

355,034  L 

Herald  and  Express . 

961,641 

1.102,792 

141,151 L 

Record . 

. (e) 

350,887 

306,311 

44,576 G 

•Examiner . 

. (S) 

431,359 

458,714 

27,355  L 

Times . 

. (S) 

385,186 

437,213 

52,027  L 

Total  Daily . 

3,437,964 

3,931,116 

493,152  L 

Total  Sunday . 

816,545 

895,927 

79,382  L 

Grand  Total . 

4,254,509 

4,827,043 

572,534  L 

Express  consolidated  with  Herald  Dee.  9.  1931. 

•Sunday  Examiner  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  66,167 
lines;  1930,  59,544  lines. 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union . (m)  445,130  468,239  23, 109  L 


MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal . (m)  496,258  585,895  89,637  L 

Evening  Appeal . (e)  472,144  570,679  98,535  L 

Press-Scimitar . (e)  500,774  575,441  74,667  L 

Commercial  Apiieal . (S)  232.476  272,577  40,101  L 

Total  Daily .  1,469,176  1,732,015  262,839  L 

TotalSunday .  232,476  272,577  40,101  L 

Grand  Total .  1,701,652  2,004,592  302,940  L 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


Star . 

1,411.319 

Gazette . 

. (mj 

587,751 

I.a  Prease . 

. (e> 

1,091,286 

La  Patrie . 

. (c) 

347,823 

Grand  Total . 

3.438,179 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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AUTO  LINAGE  INCREASED  21%  IN  DECEMBER  FIGURES  FOR  80  CITIES  SHOW 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


1931 

1930 

..(m) 

640,038 

527,959 

...(e) 

852,758 

940,019 

...(e) 

210,819 

218,084 

...(e) 

675.5C3 

551,275 

,..(S) 

188,061 

148,121 

..(8) 

209,692 

275,634 

2,379,118 

2,237,337 

397,753 

423,755 

2,776,871 

2,661,092 

112,079  G 
87,261  L 
7,265L 
124.228G 
39,640  G 
65,642  L 


ToUl  Daily .  2,379,118  2,237,337  141,781  G 

Total  Sunday .  397,753  423,755  26,002  L 

Grand  Total .  2,776,871  2,661,092  115,n9G 

Sentinel  (mominc)  and  Wiaoonain  News  (evening)  sold  in  combination  or 
either  may  be  used  with  Sunday  Sentinel,  except  for  Financial  and  Classi£ed. 

*  Sunday  Sentinel  6guree  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  64,769 
lines;  1930  —  53,402  lines. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Journal . (e)  780.398  878,109  97,711  L 

Tribune . (e)  766,732  866,338  99,606  L 

Star . (e)  624,428  610,126  14,302  G 

Journal . (8)  124,805  157,095  32,290  L 

Tribune . (S)  176,608  207,205  30,597  L 


780.398 

878,109 

97,711  L 

766,732 

866.338 

99,606  L 

624,428 

610,126 

14,302  G 

124,805 

157,095 

32,290  L 

176,608 

207,205 

30,597  L 

2,171,558 

2,354,573 

183,015  L 

301,413 

364.300 

62,887  L 

2,472,971 

2,718,873 

245,902  L 

*  Tribune  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


Banner . 

. (e) 

443,465 

475,231 

31,766 

L 

-Tennessean . . 

. (m) 

402,096 

443,280 

41,184 

L 

Banner . 

. (S) 

156,081 

186,568 

30,487 

L 

Tennessean . 

. (S) 

155,204 

144,465 

10,739 

G 

ToUl  DaUy . 

845,561 

918,511 

72,950 

L 

Total  Suziday . . 

311,285 

331,033 

19,748 

L 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,156,846 

1,249,544 

92,698 

L 

*  Tennessean  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
morning  edition  only  is  shown. 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

•Standard . (e)  305,468  322,160  16,692  L 

Times . (e)  442,447  474,586  32,139  L 

Standard . , . (8)  70,922  62,551  8,371  G 

Times . (8)  87,482  . 


305,468 

322,160 

16,692  L 

442,447 

474,586 

32,139  L 

70,922 
87,482  . 

62,551 

8,371 G 

747,915 

796,746 

48,831  L 

158,404 

62,551 

95.853  G 

906,319 

859,297 

47,022  G 

Total  DaUy .  747,915  796,746  48,831  L 

Total  Sunday .  158,404  62,551  95.853  G 

Grand  ToUl .  906,319  859,297  47,022  G 

•  Standard  (evening)  is  sold  only  in  combination  with  Morning  Mercury. 
Linage  of  evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 


Times-Picayune . 

. (m) 

948,695 

1,088,800 

140,105 

L 

Tribune . 

. (m) 

377,412 

413,760 

36,348 

L 

Item . 

. (e) 

687,892 

576,745 

111,147 

G 

States . 

. (e) 

463.888 

452,744 

11,144 

G 

Tmes-Picayune . 

. (S) 

332,381 

370.650 

38,269 

L 

Item-Tribune . 

. (S) 

276,160 

162,619 

113,541 

G 

BUtee . 

. (8) 

209,900 

184,637 

25,263 

G 

ToUl  Daily . 

2,477,887 

2,532,049 

54,162 

L 

Total  Sunday . 

818,441 

717,906 

100,535 

G 

Grand  Total . 

3,296,328 

3,249,955 

46,373 

G 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.* 


Times . 

(m) 

1,242,121 

1.349.358 

107.237  L 

Herald  Tribune . 

.(m) 

832,572 

915,246 

82,674  L 

World . 

.(m) 

396,994 

American . 

.(m) 

563.942 

310,136 

253,806  G 

News . 

(m) 

988,479 

913,100 

75,379  G 

Mirror . 

(m) 

347,923 

237,257 

110..666G 

8un . 

..(e) 

1,340,356 

1,301,824 

38.532 G 

Journal . 

..(e) 

1,099,509 

1,196,562 

97.053  L 

Evening  World . 

..(e) 

750,492 

Post . 

..(e) 

368,873 

353,141 

15,732  0 

Grafdlic . 

..(e) 

205,806 

243,902 

38,096  L 

World-Telegram . 

..(el 

1,146,423 

438,213 

708,210  G 

Brooklyn  Flagle . 

..(e) 

998,071 

943,560 

54.511  G 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union. . 

..(e) 

225,428 

275,031 

49,603  L 

Brooklyn  Times . 

..(e) 

466.388 

459,164 

7,224  G 

Bronx  Home  News . 

..(e) 

273,569 

270,617 

2.952G 

Times . 

..(8) 

611.104 

616,113 

5,009  L 

\ 

Herald  Tribune  . 

..(8) 

400,653 

403.672 

3,019  L 

World . 

..(8) 

224.341 

I 

American . 

..(8) 

417,876 

414,370 

3.506G 

1 

News . 

..(8) 

425,703 

383.198 

42,505 G 

Brooklyn  Eagle . 

..(8) 

199,627 

238,511 

38,884  L 

T 

Brooklyn  Times . 

..(8) 

47,325 

46.814 

511  G 

Bronx  Home  News . 

..(6) 

121,945 

133,949 

12,004  L 

Total  Daily . 

10.099,460 

10,354,597 

255.137  L 

Total  Sunday . 

2.224.233 

2.460.968 

236.735  L 

Grand  ToUl .  12,323,693  12,815,565  491.872  L 

•  New  York  f'ity  hgures.  except  for  Bronx  Home  Xesrs,  supplied  by  .\dver- 
tising  Kecord  Co.,  Inc.  Bronx  Home  News  figures  supplied  by  [Hiblisber 
direcdy. 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

1931  1930  Gain  or  Loss 

GaietU . (e)  675,514  716,903  41,389  L 


NORFOLK,  VA, 


Ledger-Dispatch . 

. (e) 

897,226 

Virgmian-Pilot . . 

. (m) 

552,533 

Virgiiuan-Pilot . 

. (S) 

308,662 

ToUl  Daily . 

1,449,759 

ToUl  Sunday . 

308,662 

Grand  Total . 

1,758,421 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 


Post-Enquirer . (e) 

Tribune . (e) 

Tribune . (S) 


745,726  804,035  58,309  L 

1,005,115  1,057,662  52,547  L 

157,611  177,243  19,632  L 


ToUl  Daily .  1,750,841  1,861,697  110,856  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  157,611  177,243  19,632  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,908,452  2,038,940  130,488  L 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman . (m)  434,668  597,559  162,891  L 

Times . (e)  525,512  694,722  169,210  L 

Oklahoma  News . (e)  455,022  487,424  32,402  L 

Oklahoman . (8)  157,053  210,716  53,663  L 

ToUl  Daily .  1,415,202  1.779.705  364,503  L 

ToUl  Sunday .  157,053  210,716  53,663  L 

Grand  ToUl .  1,572,255  1,990,421  418,166  L 

OMAHA,  NEB. 


•Bee-Xew8 . 

. (e) 

496,120 

479,687 

16,433 

G 

•World-Herald . 

. (e) 

781,178 

789,925 

8,747 

L 

tBee-News . 

. m 

197,177 

189,761 

7,416 

G 

World-Herald . 

. (S) 

223,805 

241,277 

17,472 

L 

ToUl  Daily . 

1,277,298 

1,269,612 

7,686 

G 

Total  Sunday . 

420,982 

431,038 

10,056 

L 

Grand  ToUl . 

1,698,280 

1,700,650 

2,370 

L 

*  Bee  News  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

*  World-Herald  (morning  and  evening)  sold  in  combination  only.  Linage  of 
evening  edition  only  is  shown. 

t  Sunday  Bee-News  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  64,749 
lines;  1930  —  53,402  lines. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


Journal . 

645,219 

755,827 

110,608  L 

Transcript . 

. (m) 

503,428 

589,863 

86,435  L 

Star . 

. (e) 

631,975 

763.365 

131 .390  L 

Journal-Transcript 

. (S) 

143,806 

175,014 

31,208  L 

Star . 

. (S) 

139,252 

210,696 

71,444  L 

ToUl  Daily.., 

1,780,622 

2,109,055 

328,433  L 

ToUl  Sunday. 

283,058 

385,710 

102,652  L 

Grand  Total. , 

2,063,680 

2,494,765 

431,085  L 

PERTH  AMBOY,  N 

.  J. 

News . 

. (e) 

387.392 

483,355 

96,053  L 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Bulletin . 

. (e) 

1,309,364 

1,485,315 

175.951  L 

Inquirer . 

. (m) 

694,175 

718,688 

24,513  L 

News . 

. (e) 

660,882 

593,122 

67,760  G 

Public  Ledger . 

. (e) 

790,218 

844,691 

54,473  L 

Public  Ledger . 

. (m) 

553,158 

615,071 

61,913  L 

Record . 

. (m) 

527,222 

471,468 

55,754  G 

Inquirer . 

. (S) 

385,359 

414,324 

28,965  L 

Public  Ledger . 

. (S) 

200.079 

218,316 

18,237  L 

Record . 

. (S) 

172,794 

268,219 

95,425  L 

ToUl  Daily . 

4,535,019 

4,728,355 

193,336  L 

Total  Sunday . 

758,232 

900,859 

142.627  L 

Grand  ToUl . 

5,293,251 

5,629,214 

335,963  L 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 


Ke|>ublie . (m) 

Gaiette . (e) 

Republic . (S) 


558,444 

673,586 

115.142 

L 

512,442 

308,666 

203,776 

G 

88,298 

125.432 

37.134 

L 

1,070.886 

982,252 

88,634 

G 

88,298 

125,432 

37,134 

L 

1,159,184 

1,107,684 

51,500 

G 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


PORTLAND.  ORE. 


• 

1931 

1930 

Oregonian . 

. . (m) 

496,316 

531,041 

Journal . 

. (e) 

588,304 

647,505 

News-Telegram . 

. (e) 

441,806 

366,894 

Telegram . 

. (e) 

511,824 

Oregonian . 

. (S) 

247.834 

262,012 

Journal . 

. (S) 

91,850 

118,035 

Total  Daily . 

1,526,426 

2,057,264 

ToUl  Simday . 

339,684 

380,047 

Gran  1  ToUl . 

1,866,110 

2,437,311 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Bulletin . (e) 

Journal . (m) 

News-Tribune . (e) 

Journal . (S) 

News-Tribune . (S) 


1,100.035  1,228,548 


ToUl  Daily .  1,940,049  2,161,366  221.317L 

ToUlSunday . .  215,392  268.055  S2,663L 

Grand  ToUl . .‘...  2,135,441  2,429,421  273, MOL 

Sunday  News-Tribune  discontinued  December,  1930. 

READING,  PA. 


Eagle . 

. (e) 

694,479 

617,303 

77,1760 

Tunes . . 

. (m) 

643,432 

755,631 

1I2,199L 

Eagle . 

. (S) 

58,627 

90,493 

31.866L 

ToUl  Daily . 

1,337,911 

1,372,934 

35,0231 

ToUl  Sunday . 

58,627 

90,493 

31,8661 

Grand  Total . 

1,396,538 

1,463,427 

66,889L 

RICHMOND,  VA. 


News-Leader . 

. (e) 

861,577 

999,926 

138.3491, 

Times- Dispatch . 

. . (m) 

506,414 

593,451 

87.(b;i, 

Times- Disptach . 

. (S) 

248,134 

303.731 

55.597L 

ToUl  Daily . 

1,367,991 

1,593,377 

225.3861 

ToUlSunday. . . . 

248,134 

303,731 

55,597 L 

Grand  ToUl . 

1.616,125 

1,897,108 

280,9831 

ROCHESTER.  N 

.  Y. 

Democrat  &  Chronicle 

753,983 

775,683 

21,7001 

Journal . 

. (e) 

689,150 

736,623 

44,4731 

Times-Union . . 

. (e) 

910,534 

1,044,230 

133.696L 

Democrat  A  Chronicle . 

. (S) 

233,990 

265,859 

31,8691 

•American . 

. iS) 

172,036 

150,366 

21,6700 

Total  Daily . 

2,353,667 

2,556,536 

202.869 L 

Total  Sunday. . . . 

406,026 

416,225 

10,1991, 

Grand  Total . 

2,759,693 

2,972,761 

213,0681, 

•Sunday  American  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 
lines;  1930  —  55,3 13  lines. 


SALT 

LAKE  CITY, 

UTAH 

Tribune . 

...(m) 

723,467 

660,805 

Deseret  News . 

. . . .  ve) 

447,100 

438,777 

Telegram . 

....(e) 

404,743 

538,259 

Tribune . 

....(S) 

192,483 

225,470 

Telegram . 

....(S) 

11,276 

ToUl  Daily . 

1,575,310 

1,637,841 

ToUl  Sunday . 

192,483 

236,476 

Grand  Total . 

1,767,793 

1,874,587 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 


Express . 

. (n) 

471,808 

525,099 

News  . 

. (e) 

640,341 

770,297 

Light . 

. (e) 

633,664 

620,495 

Express  . 

. (S) 

213,060 

280,718 

•Light . 

. (S) 

256,900 

275,493 

Total  Daily . 

1,745,813 

1,915.891 

Total  Sunday . 

469,960 

556,211 

Grand  Total . 

2,215,773 

2,472,142 

ToUlSunday .  469,960  556,211  86.2511 

Grand  ToUl .  2,215,773  2,472,142  256.3291 

*  Sunday  Light  figuri-s  include  A.nerican  Weekly  linage,  1931  —  64,i66lisW 
1930  —  53.4(42  bn.'S. 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union . (.11)  536,981  579,806  42,8251 

.><un . (e)  650.(M9  719,836  69,78il 

Tribune . (e)  795,811  901,336  105,5251 

Union . (S)  280,116  332,558  52.4421 

ToUl  Daily .  1,982.841  2,200,978 

ToUlSunday .  280,116  332,558 

Grand  ToUl .  2,262,957  2,533.536  270,5711 


Po8t-(iazette . fm) 

•Suii-T(*le(Er»I'li . tc) 

Prt«6 . (e) 

Sun-Tele«raph . (S) 

PresB . (i') 


649,198 

956,767 

713,108 

1,071,977 

63,910  L 
115,210  L 

SIOUX 

1,164,622 

1,419,683 

255,061  L 

•Journal . 

. (me) 

293,491 

296.642 

3,151  L 

Tribune . . 

. (e) 

264.350 

341.375 

77,025  L 

Journal . 

. (S) 

2,770,587 

3,204.768 

434.181  L 

Total  Daily.... 

557,841 

638.017 

80.176  L 

ToUl  .''unday . . 

3,328.428 

3.842.785 

514.357  L 

Grand  ToUl . . . 

•Sunday  Sun-Telegraph  figures  include  American  Weekly  linage,  1931  — 
64.769  lines;  1930  —  55.306  line*. 


of  one  edition  only  is  measured. 
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COURT  WAR  ON  UNION 
TO  BE  DECIDED  SOON 


Newark  New*  Delivery  Company  Is 
Seeking  Injunction  Against  New 
York  Organization  to  Pre¬ 
vent  Interference 


The  petition  of  the  South  End  Express 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.,  which  delivers 
the  Efcning  News,  to  restrain  per¬ 
manently  the  Newspai)er  and  Mail  De¬ 
livery  Union  of  New  York  from 
interfering  with  its  drivers,  has  been 
taken  under  advisement  by  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  Church  in  Newark  and  will  be 
decided  in  February,  it  is  expected. 

Hearings  on  the  petition  were  held 
recently.  Edward  Nolan,  organizer  for 
the  union  and  the  first  defense  witness, 
testified  a  committee  of  the  South  End 
workers  had  asked  him  to  organize  them. 
Nolan  testified  that  after  several  con¬ 
ferences  with  Harry  G.  Kallop,  News 
circulation  manager,  and  Eugene  W. 
Farrell,  business  manager,  he  had  been 
“practically  ejected.” 

Nolan  denied  statements  made  by 
several  South  End  employes  at  a  previous 
hearing,  that  they  had  signed  union  ap¬ 
plications  under  coercion,  and  denied  he 
had  authorized  acts  of  violence. 

Counsel  for  the  South  End  company 
asked  that  action  be  taken  against  John 
Adubato  who  at  the  previous  hear¬ 
ing  had  testified  he  had  signed  affidavits 
against  the  union  liecause  he  had  been 
told  by  Lxjuis  Kramer,  South  End 
president,  he  would  l)e  discharged  if  he 
refused.  On  cross  examination  Adubato 
testified  the  statements  in  the  affidavits 
were  false,  but  said  he  had  signed  them 
without  knowing  their  contents.  Decision 
on  whether  to  punish  him  for  perjury 
was  also  reserv^. 

A  temporary  injunction  against  the 
union’s  interference  with  the  South  End 
company  was  granted  to  the  delivery  com¬ 
pany  last  May,  restraining  the  defendants 
from  using  violence,  intimidating  picket¬ 
ing  and  displaying  placards  to  have  the 
Newark  Evening  News  boycotted.  It 
was  reported  at  that  time  that  union 
members  had  stolen  trucks  making  de¬ 
liveries  and  in  one  instance  ran  a  truck 
into  the  Passaic  River. 

South  End  is  operated  as  an  open  shop 
and  for  years  attempts  have  been  made 
to  unionize  it.  At  the  time  of  the  original 
trouble  the  News  issued  a  statement  say¬ 
ing  that  “The  News  is  unionized  in  all 
mechanical  departments  and  has  in  its 
files  ample  testimony  to  its  40  years  of 
peaceful  dealing  with  union  labor.”  For 
several  days  during  the  trouble  the  News 
used  an  armored  car  to  deliver  papers  in 
New  York. 


CARRIERS  SUPPORTING 
DESTITUTE  FAMILY 
'C’lGHTY-TWO  boys,  members  of 
^  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record's 
carrier  force,  are  godfathers  to  a 
boy,  born  just  after  Christmas  to 
a  destitute  Columbia  woman  whose 
husband  had  deserted  her  and  her 
four  other  small  children.  The 
carriers  decided  to  adopt  the 
family.  They  made  arrangements 
for  the  woman  to  move  to  a  four- 
room  house  and  provided  for  fur¬ 
niture  and  clothing.  A  daily 
supply  of  groceries  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  from  a  fund  established  by 
the  boys  and  administered  by  their 
circulation  manager,  Ralph  Mulder. 


Featuring  Cameraman’s  Album 

The  Newark  (N.J.)  Sunday  Call  has 
an  unusual  rotogra\ure  feature  titled 
“From  a  \’eteran  News  Photographer’s 
Album.”  These  photographs,  most  of 
them  autographed,  are  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  H.  C.  Dover,  staff  cameraman. 
The  Sunday  Call  devoted  a  full  page  to 
the  first  group  which  included  photo¬ 
graphs  of  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Hudson  Maxim,  Gut- 
zon  Borglum  and  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  Lord  Mountbatten. 


Trying  To  “Shush”  Paper  Boys 

W’hether  W’innipcg  newspaper  boys 
can  be  “shushed”  is  a  question  that 
promises  to  worry  the  police  for  some 
time.  The  police  commission  has  ordered 
that  the  boys  in  crying  their  printed 
wares  make  less  noise  and  the  officers 
are  at  their  wits  ends  to  enforce  the  rule. 
“But  how  can  we  do  business  if  we 
don’t  advertise?”  wailed  the  first  boy 
taken  to  the  station  when  he  refused  to 
be  “shushed.”  Meantime  the  Newsboys 
Union  will  employ  a  lawyer. 


Carriers  Rewarded 

J.  B.  Norman,  Eugene  Clin  and  Robert 
Neel,  carriers  for  the  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Obsep'er,  were  honored  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Observer  Carrier  Boys’ 
organization  with  awards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  work  during  1931.  Winner  of  first 
prize,  J.  B.  Norman,  turned  in  a  flaw¬ 
less  record,  not  ha\  ing  a  single  complaint 
or  tardy  record  for  the  year.  The  pre¬ 
sentation  was  made  by  C.  B.  Johnson, 
publisher  of  the  Observer,  and  short  talks 
made  by  J.  M.  Blalock,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Jour- 
nal;  J.  D.  Nelson,  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Spartanburg  papers,  and 
W.  R.  Pruitt,  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Star- 
News. 


Send  Papers  To  Snowbound  Town 

Copies  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
dropped  recently  from  an  airplane,  were 
the  first  newspapers  seen  at  Leevening, 
Cal.,  in  two  weeks.  Pictures  taken  from 
the  plane  by  William  Snyder  of  the 
snowlround  town  in  the  mountains  gave 
the  Times  an  unusual  story  for  Southern 
(Talifornia. 


Offering  Courses  To  Scouts 

The  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret  News  has 
arranged  a  course  in  horsemanship  and 
aviation  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Boy 
Scouts. 


LEAD  IN  HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

A  team  of  boys  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star  circulation 
department  at  Moose  Jaw,  leads  the 
junior  commercial  hockey  league.  A 
team  from  Regina  Leader-Post  is  in 
second  place. 

MIDWEST  CIRCULATORS 
TO  MEET  FEB.  8-10 


Economy,  Distribution  and  Promotion 
Leading  Topics  on  Program  for 
Association’s  17th  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 


Offering  Washington  Trips 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  offering 
free  trips  to  Washington,  D.  C.  to  50 
boys  and  girls  who  compete  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  the  George  \Vashington  pic¬ 
ture  contest,  b'ight  pictures,  each  repre¬ 
senting  some  incident  in  the  life  of 
Washin^on,  are  being  published  in  the 
Daily  News  photogravure  section  each 
Saturday.  The  contestant  must  tell  in 
his  own  words  why  he  likes  each  picture 
and  what  it  means  to  him. 

Page  One  Makeup  Changed 

The  Toledo  Blade  started  a  new  style 
of  Page  One  makeup  for  its  predate  edi¬ 
tion  last  week  in  order  to  facilitate 
stamping  of  addresses  without  obliterat¬ 
ing  headlines.  I'or  this  edition  the  type 
at  the  top  of  column  3  is  pushed  down 
two  inches  and  the  space  left  blank. 
-Adoption  of  the  novel  makeup  followed 
complaints  from  rural  subscribers  that 
the  address  slip  prevented  them  from 
reading  some  headlines. 


Methods  of  economy  and  distribution 
and  promotion  problems  will  be  discussed 
at  the  17th  annual  convention  of  the 
Midwest  Circulation  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  Kingsway  Hotel,  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  Feb.  8-10.  L.  J.  Hoffman,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Star,  president  of  the  group, 
will  open  the  meeting  with  his  annual 
address. 

Representatives  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers’  Association  will 
attend,  and  an  hour  will  be  devoted  to  a 
presentation  and  discussion  of  I.C.M.A. 
matters.  Selection  of  the  winner  of  the 
Newspaper  Boy  Contest  for  the  M.C.M.A. 
trophy  will  be  made,  and  a  dinner  dance 
at  the  Belvedere  Club  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  convention.  Election  of  officers 
will  conclude  the  sessions. 

Among  the  speakers  will  be  Fred  Sea- 
crest,  Lincoln  Nebraska  State  Journal;  C. 
E.  Lemon,  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Fress- 
Gazette;  R.  P.  Matthews,  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World;  Ralph  Seeman,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat;  C.  B.  McCaulley,  Tulsa  Trib¬ 
une;  Lloyd  Smith,  Kansas  City  Kansan; 
Floyd  Hockenhull,  Capper  Publications: 
Sidney  D.  Long,  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle; 
D.  F.  Steele,  Pueblo  (Col.)  Star- 
Journal. 

Ray  Mohler,  Colorado  Springs  Ga¬ 
zette-Telegraph;  J.  L.  Peasley,  Fort 
Collins  (Col.)  Express-Courier;  G.  C. 
Gardner,  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times- 
Record;  R.  M.  Dunston,  Little  Rock  Ar- 
kansc^  Democrat;  H.  S.  Blake,  Capper 
Publications;  and  M.  H.  Halmbacher, 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and  Times. 

Officers  of  the  association  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Hoffman  are :  R.  E.  Mohler, 
first  vice-president;  F.  L.  Hockenhull, 
second  vice-president ;  and  G.  R.  Boyd, 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer. 


Telling  Heroism  Of  Jobless 

W'illiam  F.  McDermott,  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter,  is  writing  a  series  of 
accounts  of  courage  and  heroism  on  the 
part  of  Chicagoans  who  are  meeting  the 
unemployment  problem.  Readers  are  in¬ 
vited  to  send  in  information. 


Addressed  Lions  Club 

VV.  F'.  D.  Brown,  circulation  manager, 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  explained  the 
operations  of  a  newspaper  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Pleasanton,  Cal.,  Lions 
Club.  George  S.  Palmer,  an  assistant  to 
Brown,  also  spoke. 


AIDING  SUGAR  FIRM 

Daily  Collecting  Buying  Pledges  to 
Help  Reopen  Local  Plant 

A  campaign  to  reopen  the  Lansing 
plant  of  the  Michigan  Sugar  Company 
through  community  pledges  to  use 
Lansing-made  sugar  has  been  started  by 
the  State  Journal,  afternoon  daily,  with 
a  good  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 
Readers  in  the  city  and  nearby  territory 
which  would  be  affected  beneficially  by 
operation  of  the  plant,  in  less  than  a 
week’s  time,  pledged  themselves  to  pur¬ 
chase  between  400  and  500  tons  of  the 
plant’s  prospective  output. 

The  newspaper  took  up  the  move  in 
support  of  the  North  Lansing  Commer¬ 
cial  Club. 

Co-oi)eration  of  the  newspaper  got  re¬ 
sults  immediately,  hundreds  of  residents 
signing  up  for  sugar  at  the  rate  of  about 
30()  pounds  to  the  family.  Many  bak¬ 
eries,  restaurants,  and  independent  gro¬ 
ceries  fell  in  line,  rapidly  running  up  the 
total  tonnage  pledged. 


Two  Dailies  Increase  Rates 

Both  Regina  (Sask.)  Daily  Star  and 
Leader-Post  on  January  14  announced 
an  increase  in  both  carrier  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates.  The  single  copy  price  of  the 
Star  was  increased  from  two  to  five 
cents. 


Printing  Income  Tax  Series 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  is  running  a 
series  of  articles  explaining  Utah’s  new 
income  tax  law,  now  in  effect. 


HARTFORD  BOYS  SHOW 
HOW  TO  SELL  PAPERS 

Give  Demonstration  at  New  Engl*^ 
Circulation  Managers’  Conven¬ 
tion — N.  W.  Macglashing 
Elected  President 


(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Boston,  Jan.  21.— N.  VV.  Macglashing 
of  the  Taunton  (Mass.)  Gazette,  was 
elected  president  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  Association  ot 
Circulation  Managers  held  at  the  Ho^ 
Statler,  Boston,  yesterday  and  today. 
Ray  Beach,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Repi. 
lican,  became  vice-president.  Re¬ 
elected  were  Edward  Byron,  secretary 
and  Louis  Hammond,  Jr.,  treasurer. 
Elected  to  the  board  of  directors  were; 
A1  Richan,  Lewiston  (Me.)  Sun-Jom- 
nal,  P.  F.  Viets,  Hartford  (Cona) 
Courant  and  Daniel  Byron,  Pawtucie. 
(R.I.)  Times. 

One  of  the  high-lights  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  demonstration  of  carrier 
salesmanship  put  on  by  Morris  Bernard 
and  Preston  Donaldson,  newsboys  of  the 
Hartford  Courant.  Taking  two  circu¬ 
lation  managers  as  prospects  they  sold 
them  subscriptions  to  their  paper  in  spite 
of  much  ojiposition.  They  were  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  association  for  the  com¬ 
petitions  in  Toronto  at  the  international 
convention  next  summer.  The  methods 
used  bj'  Karl  Hadd  of  the  Boston  Hernli 
in  building  a  harmonica  boys’  band  were 
demonstrated  by  the  two  leaders,  Cy  and 
Nancy. 

Discussions  brought  out  the  fact  that 
carrier  subscriptions  came  in  slower  bat 
lasted  longer,  the  general  opinion  being 
however,  that  the  best  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  by  solicitors  or  a  combination  oi 
carrier  and  solicitors. 

The  use  of  Christmas  cards  or  tags 
was  frowned  upon  by  the  majority  as 
being  “hold-ups”  for  the  boys. 

One  method  effectively  used  to  combat 
depression  arguments  on  subscriptions 
was  to  show  each  month’s  figures  on 
each  boy’s  route  on  new  subscriptions 
sent  independent  of  the  boys,  proving 
that  prospects  were  there  and  by  dig¬ 
ging  in  more  they  might  have  obtaind 
them  themselves.  More  attention  should 
be  given  to  stressing  home  deliveries 
rather  than  newsstand  sales.  With  many 
people  working  only  a  few  days  a  week 
the  sales  have  dropped  due  to  the  fart 
that  they  are  not  in  town  to  buy  their 
papers.  By  home  delivery  a  sale  is 
registered  every  day. 

The  association  will  act  as  a  center 
of  information  for  those  interested  in 
cutting  expenses  on  Washington  trips. 

Some  members  found  the  best  way  to 
combat  Shopping  News  papers  was  to 
encourage  them.  It  was  felt  that  the 
more  the  public  was  “plastered  with 
that  stuff”  the  sooner  they  would  tire 
of  it  and  turn  to  the  newspapers. 

Four  new  members  joined  the  asso¬ 
ciation  at  this  convention:  Max  Kramar 
and  V.  Snyder,  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard,  (Jeorge  Tatten,  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Telegram-Neivs,  Leo  Harrison,  Rutlm 
(Vt.)  Herald.  The  summer  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Massachusetts. 


PAPER’S  EDITION  SEIZED 


Bay  City  Edition  Dropped 

The  Bay  City  edition  of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  Times  has  been  discontinued. 
William  B.  Muller,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  Bay  City  bureau,  has  been  called 
in  to  the  home  office  and  is  on  general 
assignments. 

1500  Mothers  at  School 

Fifteen  hundred  Oiicago  mothers  at¬ 
tended  the  first  of  a  series  of  Mothers’ 
Schools  of  Child  Health,  conducted  by 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner,  Jan.  19 
at  the  Civic  Opera  House. 


Tokio  Advertiser  Said  to  Have  Printed 
Military  Secrets 

The  Tokio  Japan  Adi’crtiser  issue  of 
Dec.  18  was  ordered  confiscated  by  tM 
Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  because  of  tn 
publication  of  alleged  secret  military  in¬ 
formation.  A  detailed  article  on  o 
which  was  written  by  Don  Brown,  haiw - 
ing  the  Foreign  Office  beat,  contained  tft 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  Jawne 
troops  in  Manchuria  numbered 
men.  Since  the  treaty  limit  for  JaP^?. 
troops  is  about  16,()00,  the  authon 
felt  such  information  would  be  oDj 
tionable  to  Japan  if  published. 

Detectives  from  the  Police  Departm 
ordered  the  issue  to  be  seized  but  a 
part  of  the  circulation  had  already 
distributed.  .  i 

In  Yokohama,  detectives  took  copi 
the  Advertiser  from  newstands. 


KEEP  UP 

YOUR  INSURANCE 


To  advertise  your  Market 
and  your  Medium  helps  to 
maintain  your  volume  of 
national  advertising  reve¬ 
nue  and  to  insure  Its  steady 
growth. 

Your  advertising  in  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  is  as  import¬ 
ant  as  your  insurance  poli¬ 
cies. 

Take  out  a  policy—  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  size  of  your 
newspaper  —  three  inches  a 
week  $16.00  up  to  a  page  a 
week  $168.00. 

More  and  more  the  great 
national  advertisers  are 
turning  to  newspapers  as 
their  chief  medium  —  and 
more  and  more  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  is  consulted 
and  studied  by  those 


who  direct  advertising 
policies. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
constantly  prints  accurate 
stories  of  successful  news¬ 
paper  campaigns— informa¬ 
tion  not  carried  elsewhere. 
And  news  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  is  really  news 
—  received  largely  by  tele¬ 
graph  from  special  corre¬ 
spondents  —  a  fact  which 
instantly  differentiates  it 
from  other  publications  in 
the  field. 

Here  is  one  business  paper— 
the  paper  of  your  business 
that  merits  your  serious 
consideration. 

Keep  up  your  insurance. 
Keep  up  your  salesmanship. 
Keep  up  your  faith.  Put  on 
more  steam  —  ADVERTISE. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Times  Square  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 
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Advertising  Agencies 

refrigeratTon  s 

TO  SPEND  20  MILLION 

Industry  Is  Co-operating  to  “Sell 
Another  Million”  in  1932 — 

Four  Big  Efforts 
Planned 


Flans  for  the  1932  campaign  to  sell 
“another  million”  electric  refrigerators 
call  for  four  concentrated  waves  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  effort,  with  the  first 
set  for  March.  Others  will  follow  in 
May,  October,  and  the  pre-holiday  sea¬ 
son.  Total  expenditures  for  advertising 
and  sales  promotion,  according  to  Dr. 
G.  \\'.  Allison  of  the  Electric  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Bureau  of  the  National  Electric 
Light  Association,  will  probably  approxi¬ 
mate  those  of  1931,  or  nearly  $20,000,000. 
This  figure  includes  the  budgets  of  the 
Bureau  itself,  the  local  refrigeration 
bureaus  formed  in  numerous  cities,  and 
the  individual  manufacturers. 

In  the  meantime  plans  are  being  com¬ 
pleted  for  launching  the  three-year  cam¬ 
paign  to  sell  electric  cooking  appliances, 
which  is  being  organized  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  of  the  refrigeration  sell¬ 
ing  effort.  Choice  of  an  advertising 
agency  must  be  approved  by  the  finance 
committee,  and  will  be  announced  later. 
The  plan  was  outlined  and  approved  at 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Electric  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  in  New  York  last 
week. 

The  electric  range  movement  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  expenditure  of  $12,- 
000,000  in  the  next  three  years. 

The  1932  refrigerator  campaign  was  to 
be  described  by  Dr.  Allison  Jan.  22,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  National  Advertisers 
Groups  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York  in  March,  according  to  Dr.  Allison, 
to  be  known  as  “Ten-Million-Call 
Month,”  and  by  using  the  full  available 
sales  forces  of  dealers  across  the  country 
it  is  figured  that  ten  million  calls  can  be 
made  in  the  26  working  days  of  that 
month. 

In  May  efforts  will  be  made  to  justify 
the  slogan  “Banner  Sales  Month.”  Al¬ 
though  May  has  not  been  the  best  sales 
month  in  the  past,  the  combined  sales 
forces  of  the  country  will  try  to  sell  20 
per  cent  of  the  year’s  quota,  or  200,000 
refrigerators,  in  the  one  month. 

The  first  week  in  October  will  be  ob¬ 
served  again  as  Electric  Refrigeration 
Week.  It  is  hoped  to  have  a  thousand 
refrigeration  exhibits  running  at  once, 
and  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  refrigera¬ 
tion  is  needed  the  year  round,  not  just 
in  the  summer. 

The  usual  Christmas  selling  campaign 
will  wind  up  the  sales  promotion  efforts 
of  the  year. 

Dr.  Allison  said  the  first  result  of  the 
1931  co-operative  merchandising  move¬ 
ment  carried  on  through  the  Refrigera¬ 
tion  Bureau  was  an  increased  amount  of 
advertising,  at  a  time  when  manufac¬ 
turers  in  other  lines  were  cutting  down ; 
that  this  and  the  thousand  exhibits  held 
throughout  the  country  increased  public 
acceptance  of  the  refrigeration  idea;  that 
sales  organizations  were  stimulated  by 
the  backing  of  impressive  advertising  and 
spurred  on  by  contests  of  the  big  manu¬ 
facturers  ;  that  sales  actually  increased 
as  a  result  of  all  this.  While  exact 
figures  are  not  yet  available,  he  said  they 
would  be  very  close  to  the  goal  of  a 
million  machines  sold  in  1931. 

As  additional  results,  he  said  that  work 
of  the  Bureau  had  brought  a  better  trade 
understanding  in  many  localities ;  that  the 
advertising  of  the  Bureau,  while  not 
mentioning  any  makes,  had  increased  the 
value  of  the  manufacturers’  advertising; 
and  that  the  organization  of  local  bureaus 
all  over  the  country  promised  much  for 
the  future  in  the  merchandising  of  other 
electrical  appliances. 


County  Would  Advertise 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  Rockland 
County,  N.  Y..  is  seeking  authorization 
in  the  state  legislature  to  establish  a  pub¬ 
licity  fund  to  be  used  in  advertising  the 
county  as  a  summer  resort  and  residential 
section.  The  fund  would  be  raised  by 
taxation. 


AMONG  THE  COPY  CHIEFS 
—  I  By  C.  P.  McDonald 


Edwin  Daniel  Wolff 


■pDWIN  DANIEL  WOLFF  combines 
the  job  of  treasurer  for  an  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  with  the  delicacies  of  copy 
writing  and  supervising  the  grist  of  a 
staff  of  other  copy  writers  for  Hughes, 
W  olff  &  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
And  since  he  is  a  firm  stickler  for  what 
he  terms  “simple”  copy,  the  said  grist  is 
contributing  materially  to  the  sales  of  his 
clients’  products. 

Ed  became  a  citizen  of  the  “Lone 
Star”  State  on  July  18,  1881,  San  An¬ 
tonio  claiming  the  distinction.  Twenty 
years  later  he  was  conducting  his  own 
service  agency  in  the  home  town,  and 
this  lasted  from  1901  to  1915.  In  addi¬ 
tion  he  did  special  feature  stuff  as  a  side 
issue  for  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light 
during  1912-1913. 

There  followed  a  period  of  free  lanc¬ 
ing  in  New  York  and  then,  1917-25,  he 
functioned  as  manager  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  for  David  Adler  &  Sons 
Clothing  Company,  in  Milwaukee.  In 
July,  1925,  he  and  F.  A.  Hughes  founded 
Hughes,  W’olff  &  Company,  Mr.  Wolff 
handling  the  financial  end  and  Mr. 
Hughes  the  president’s  responsibilities. 

Ed  finds  recreation  by  writing  for  vari¬ 
ous  magazines,  turning  out  an  occasional 
book,  and  doing  considerable  sea  travel¬ 
ing.  Macaulay,  New  York,  has  published 
two  of  his  volumes,  “The  Truth  About 
Advertising”  and  “Why  W^e  Do  It,”  the 
latter  tracing  the  origin  of  hundreds  of 
customs  we  frail  mortals  blindly  follow 
without  pausing  to  inquire  why. 

He  organized  and  was  the  first  prexy 
of  the  first  advertising  club  to  be  formed 
in  Texas,  the  one  at  San  Antonio.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  speakers’  bureau  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America, 
the  Rochester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  of  the  Rochester  Advertising  Club. 

Cleveland  Agencies  Merge 

Two  Cleveland  advertising  agencies 
have  merged,  James  Leslie  Hubbell  and 
Brothers  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  The 
new  firm  will  be  known  as  James  Leslie 
Hubbell,  Inc.,  Arthur  G.  Henry,  Asso¬ 
ciate.  Offices  are  at  4614  Prospect  Ave¬ 
nue,  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hubbell  will  be 
president  of  the  new  organization  and 
Mr.  Henry  vice-nresident  and  treasurer. 
Mr.  Hubbell  served  as  the  president  of 
the  Cleveland  Advertising  Club  from 
1929  to  1931,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the 
Advertising  Affiliation  Convention,  rep¬ 
resenting  American  and  Canadian  Ad¬ 
vertising  clubs,  which  will  hold  its 
international  convention  in  Qeveland  this 
year. 


Joins  Pittsburgh  Agency 

Bert  L.  Traub.  for  a  number  of  years 
in  an  executive  capacity  vith  the  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Pittsburgh,  has 
resigned  to  become  a  partner  in  the 
advertising  business  operated  by  Charles 

E.  Yost,  Pittsburgh. 


New  Erie,  Pa.,  Agency 

W.  L.  Byrd,  advertising  man  of  Erie, 
Pa.,  has  engaged  in  business  for  himself 
as  an  advertising  counselor  and  has 
opened  offices  at  951  West  36th  Street. 
He  has  been  with  Erie  agencies  for  the 
past  12  years. 


NEW  TOLEDO  AGENCY 

Toledo  will  be  headquarters  for  a  new 
bank  promotion  and  advertising  agency 
headed  by  T.  H.  Sewell,  for  10  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Ohio  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  and  L. 
Martin  Courtney,  former  advertising 
man  in  Toledo,  who  recently  has  been 
with  T.  Harris  Smith  Associates  in  bank 
promotion  work  in  Chicago.  Later  the 
two  will  be  joined  by  D.  Scott  Hager, 
who  has  represented  the  Brown  &  Bige¬ 
low  Company  of  St.  Paul. 


Philadelphia  Course  Opens 

Mrs.  Pauline  B.  Perters,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Club  of  Advertising 
Women,  opened  the  fifth  annual  advertis¬ 
ing  class  of  50  young  business  women 
Jan.  14  at  the  Central  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  in 
that  city.  The  course  is  called  “An  In¬ 
troduction  to  Advertising”  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  18  weeks.  The  committee  in 
charge  includes  Miss  Blanche  E.  Qair, 
Miss  Marie  A.  Creamer,  and  Miss 
Louise  M.  Kiefer. 


Two  Accounts  Placed 

Dowd  &  Ostreicher,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  Boston,  has  acquired  two  new 
accounts,  the  Atlantic  Products  Com¬ 
pany,  Trenton,  N.J.,  and  the  Minar3 
Company  of  Framingham,  Mass.  News¬ 
papers  will  be  used  by  the  latter  con¬ 
cern,  and  magazines  and  trade  papers 
by  the  former. 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Appointed 

The  Master  Bedding  Makers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  an  association  of  bedding  manufac¬ 
turers  in  43  cities,  affiliated  with  the 
Charles  Karr  Company  of  Holland, 
Mich.,  have  announced  the  appointment 
of  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  (Chicago,  to 
direct  the  merchandising  and  advertising 
of  their  “Spring-Air”  mattress. 


Calkins  &  Holden  Elect 

Edwin  A.  Georgi  and  C.  K  Nelson 
have  been  elected  vice-presidents  and 
directors  of  Calkins  &  Holden,  New  York 
advertising  agency.  Other  directors 
were  re-elected  as  follows :  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins;  James  A.  Clarke,  presi¬ 
dent;  J.  Sherwood  Smith,  vice-president; 
R.  P.  Qayberger,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


RCA  Victor  Promotes  Nicholas 

E.  A.  Nicholas  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  of  the  RCA 
Victor  Company.  He  began  his  radio 
career  as  messenger  boy  for  the  United 
Wireless  Company  in  1909,  later  went  to 
sea  as  a  wireless  operator,  and  has  been 
in  radio  work  ever  since.  In  1931  he 
became  general  sales  manager  of  the 
RCA  Victor  Company. 


Calkins  &  Holden  Named 

The  Mavis  Bottling  Co.  of  America 
has  appointed  Calkins  &  Holden.  New 
York,  to  handle  the  advertising  of  its 
line  of  beverages.  Matawan  Coal  Tar 
Products  has  also  appointed  Calkins  & 
Holden. 


Davidson  With  New  York  Agency 

MacGreger  Davidson,  one  time  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Republic  Rubber, 
advertising  manager  of  Tatler  and 
American  Sketch,  and  Ey-Teb  Inc.,  has 
joined  Fishier,  Farnsworth  &  Co.,  Inc., 
of  New  York  as  an  account  executive. 


Morrill,  Jr.,  Joins  J.  A.  Greene 

Harry  L.  Morrill,  Jr.,  who  has  been 
active  in  advertising  circles  for  many 
years,  has  joined  the  staff  of  James  _A. 
Creene  Company,  Atlanta  advertising 
agency. 


C.  H.  Calley  Joins  McNelis-Weir 

C.  H.  Calley,  who  is  well-known  in 
retail  circles  because  of  his  work  with 
department  stores  and  newspapers,  has 
joined  the  McNelis-Weir  Agency,  New 
York  and  Scranton. 


Agency  Granted  Charter 

The  Peninsular  Advertising  Agency, 
Inc.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  just  received  a 
state  charter.  The  incorporators  are 
T.  M.  Shackelford,  R.  Boynton  and 
G.  V.  Zewadski. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGERS  MEET 


F.  D.  Wehh  Addresses  Interstate  Group 
on  Advertising  Promotion 

Frank  D.  Webb,  of  the  Webb  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  of  Baltimore,  spoke  on 
“The  Maximum  Results  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Promotion,”  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Interstate  Advertising 
Managers’  Association  in  the  Hotel 
Adelphia,  Philadelphia,  recently.  An 
open  forum  on  advertising  problems  and 
election  of  officers  completed  the 
program. 

David  Knipe,  Lonsdale  (Pa.) 

Penn  Reporter,  was  re-elected  president 
for  a  third  term.  C.  E.  Stonetedc, 
Westchester  (Pa.)  Local  News,  was  re¬ 
elected  vice-president;  John  T.  Wagner 
Pott  St  own  (Pa.)  News,  was  elected 
secretary;  and  G.  Wesley  Stone,  Bridge, 
ton  (N.J.)  Evening  News,  was  elected 
treasurer. 

Carl  Baum,  Gettysburg  (Pa.)  Times; 
T.  J.  Fritsche,  Doylestoivn  (Pa.)  htel 
ligencer;  and  Gordon  H.  Kite,  Norris¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Times-Herald,  were  elects 
directors.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
at  Gettysburg  in  honor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bi-centennial. 


New  York  Financial  Advertiueru  Elect 

R.  W.  Sparks,  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  New 
York  Financial  Advertisers  Association, 
succeeding  H.  A.  Lyon,  Bankers  Trust 
Company.  Roland  Palmedo,  Lehman 
Brothers,  was  elected  vice-president; 
Miss  Anne  H.  Sadler,  Bank  of  Manbt- 
tan  Trust  Company,  treasurer;  Tracy  M. 
Purse,  the  Purse  Company,  secretary. 
These  were  elected  directors:  Amos  i 
Bancroft,  First  National  Old  Colony 
Corporation ;  Leopold  A.  Chambliss. 
Fidelity  Union  Trust  Company;  Frank 

G.  Burrows,  Irving  Trust  Company; 
John  Donovan,  Central  Hanover  Bank! 
Trust  Co.;  Richard  F.  Puriiam,  Banken 
Monthly;  Henry  R.  Kinsey,  Williams 
burgh  Savings  Bank,  and  Donald  G 
Price,  Franklin  Savings  Bank. 


Railroad  Group  Elects  McLaury 

Herbert  F.  McLaury,  advertise 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlin^on  t 
Quincy,  was  recently  elected  president  i 
the  American  Association  of  Railra 
Advertising  Agents.  Walter  W.  RoA 
also  of  Chicago  and  advertising  mana? 
of  the  Rock  Island,  was  chosen  m 
president  of  the  association.  E.  A.  H 
bott  of  Poole  Bros,  has  been  named 
tary  and  H.  P.  Riccadonna,  advertise 
agent  for  the  Chicago  Great  Westr 
treasurer. 


New  Account  Executive 

J.  Royce  Dobbs,  in  advertising » 
sales  promotion  work  for  many  yff 
has  joined  the  Harvey-Massengale  .It 
vertising  Company,  .Atlanta,  as  * 
account  executive. 


Firestone  Leaves  Bureau 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Comp 
Akron,  has  withdrawn  from  the  NaWti 
Better  Business  Bureau  as  a  result* 
controversy  over  bulletins  issued  by  # 
Bureau  on  tire  advertising. 


Harrington  Joins  Shaw-Walker 

Guy  Harrington,  New  York  Cifr^ 
been  named  advertising  manager  ot  w 
Shaw-Walker  Company, 

Mich.,  manufacturers  of  office  equipi*^ 


G.  J.  O’Leary  Takes  New  Pl»« 

G.  J.  O’Leary  has  joined  the  Chiof 
office  of  Guenther-Bradford  &  Co.  si 
account  executive.  He  was  for  six  , 
with  the  Chicago  office  of  Ruthrau. 
Ryan. 


Placing  Investment  Copy 

H.  Brown,  Advertising 

r\  Vine  ffsInocpH  a  schedule 


Silin  With  Botton  Agency 

oes  A.  Silin,  formerly  on  the  ^ 
taff,  Boston  Herald,  ha*  wjs- 
tising  agency  of  Chambers 
Boston. 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


A  TELEGRAM  that  was  not  a  tele¬ 
gram  was  used  by  Hudson  Motor 
Car  Company  in  introducing  its  new 
mc^el  cars  just  before  the  recent  Auto¬ 
mobile  Show  in  New  York,  and  the 
service  is  now  being  pushed  by  Postal 
Telegraph  Company  as  a  new  form  of 
advertising.  The  idea  is  credited  to 
Arthur  Kudner,  president  of  Hudson’s 
advertising  agency,  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co. 
It  was  used  in  connection  with  newspaper 
and  magazine  advertising. 

As  the  plan  was  worked  out,  a  mes¬ 
sage  signed  by  \V.  J.  McAneeny,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Hudson,  was  delivered  by  Postal 
Telegraph  boys  to  1,207,500  selected 
automobile  owners,  asking  them  to  in¬ 
spect  the  new  models  at  their  local  dis¬ 
play  rooms.  Postal  Telegraph  officials 
are  careful  to  point  out  that  these 
were  not  telegrams,  and  that  each 
was  marked  “Copy  of  message  received 
over  the  wires  of  Postal  Telegraph  and 
delivered  to  you  by  special  messenger.’’ 
The  message  was  wired  to  700  cities, 
where  the  copies  were  made  and  names 
filled  in  from  a  previously  prepared  list. 
The  cost  to  Hudson  was  something  over 
$100, (XX),  the  rate  being  slightly  under  a 
special  delivery  mailing  piece. 

Postal  executives,  while  keen  to  sell 
the  attention  value  of  the  Postal  name 
and  uniform,  are  moving  cautiously  to 
avoid  damaging  their  wares.  Rates  will 
not  encourage  frequent  use  of  the  plan 
by  small  advertisers,  campaigns  of  fewer 
than  a  half-million  messages  not  being 
desired. 

At  that,  possibilities  of  public  resent¬ 
ment  may  be  seen  in  the  warning  to 
messenger  boys  not  to  accept  tips,  and  in 
the  fact  that  some  households  excitedly 
telephoned  around  town  to  locate  the 
person  addressed.  Despite  the  avoidance 
of  the  word  “telegram,”  many  recipi¬ 
ents  obviously  accepted  the  messages  as 
personal  telegrams.  A  considerable 
number  sent  answers  to  Mr.  McAneeny. 
*  * 

THE  Hudson  Company,  incidentally 
announced  this  week  that  81  cars  were 
sold  on  the  floor  of  the  New  York  Au¬ 
tomobile  Show,  representing  an  increase 
of  more  than  400  per  cent  over  last 
year’s  sales  at  the  show. 

Packard  Motor  Car  Company  reported 
the  sale  of  128  cars  at  the  show.  Al¬ 
though  Packard  has  exhibited  at  every 
show  held  in  New  York,  its  previous 
best  record  of  .sales  at  the  show  was  63. 

E.  L.  Cord,  president  of  Auburn  Au¬ 
tomobile  Company,  was  quoted  this  week 
as  saying  that  at  the  New  York  Show 
this  month  his  company  had  sold  25  per 
cent_  more  cars  than  last  year.  Auburn, 
issuing  its  annual  report  for  the  year 
ending  Nov.  30,  announced  total  sales  of 
™re  than  34,000  cars,  compared  with 
14,000  in  1930  and  23,000  in  1929,  the 
previous  banner  year.  Although  dollar 
^es  rose  little  more  than  50  per  cent, 
trom  $24,113,798  to  $37,086,489,  net 
Jin,!?  after  all  charges  rose  from 
$1,018,331  to  $3,579,848. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

^XOTHER  large  advertiser  who  re¬ 
ported  earnings  this  week  was  Lig- 
/^i  Tobacco  Company,  maker 

•it  Che.sterfields.  Net  income  after 
hxed  charges  and  taxes  was  $23,121,382 
'"l^^l-  compared  with  $24,002,315  in 
ivjtt  The  company  declared  an  extra 
dividend  of  $1  a  share  on  the  common 

“The  Direct  To  You** 
Service 

SEE  SYD  CLARKE 
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Rne  det  Petita-Clumipa 
PARIS 

P»t»U  Addraaai  p^rfa 


stock,  as  it  has  done  each  January  for 
several  years. 

Despite  the  millions  of  dollars  invested 
over  a  long  period  in  advertising  its 
various  brands,  headed  by  Chesterfield 
and  Velvet,  the  company  ultra-conserya- 
tively  values  its  trade  marks,  good  will, 
and  similar  assets  at  $1. 

a  V  V 

A  $5.5,000  diamond,  “for  this  week  only 
priced  at  the  amazing  figure  of 
$26,745,”  took  up  practically  the  whoje 
of  a  five-inch  display  advertisement  in 
New  York  newspapers  this  week.  A 
single  sentence  at  the  bottom  announced 
that  other  jewelry  was  also  being  of¬ 
fered  at  a  discount. 

At  the  offices  of  E.  M.  Gattle  &  Co., 
the  jewelers,  it  was  said  that  several 
inquiries  had  been  received  and  that 
negotiations  for  the  sale  were  going  on. 
Other  business  attributable  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  was  called  more  than  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  copy  was  part  of  a  campaign 
which  has  been  going  on  since  Septem¬ 
ber  in  four  New  York  newspapers. 

♦  V  ♦ 

COMPLETION  of  merchandising  plans 
and  appointment  of  (jeare-Marston, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  and  New  York  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  to  handle  advertising  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  announced  by 
Bovril  of  America,  Inc.,  newly  formed  by 
Bovril  Limited,  of  London,  and  Wm.  S. 
Scull  Company,  of  Camden,  N.  J.  The 
British  company  has  been  one  of  the 
leading  advertisers  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
beef  extract  has  been  on  the  market  for 
fifty  years. 

*  *  * 


T  UDEN’S,  INC.,  of  Reading,  Pa., 
maker  of  cough  drops,  released  a 
newspaper  advertising  campaign  begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  18,  consisting  of  35  lines  twice 
a  week  in  85  newspapers  in  64  cities. 
The  campaign  will  last  ten  weeks.  The 
cities  are  “spotted”  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Luden’s  has  also  opened  a  three- 
month  newspaper  campaign  in  Florida 
on  Luden’s  New  Digestion  Drops. 

V  V  V 

TNTERESTING  in  connection  with 
-*■  the  co-operative  merchandising  efforts 
of  the  electrical  industry  is  the  estimate 
by  Electrical  M erchandisinq  that  sale  of 
appliances  amounted  to  more  than  $613,- 
052,000  in  1931,  with  refrigerators 


Have  You  OverlookecJ 
These  Buyers? 

Their  average  age  Is  30.  You'll 
find  them  on  the  copy  desk,  in 
the  slot,  at  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk,  in  the  publisher’s 
chair,  on  the  street. 


If  you  want  to  speak  to  these 
men — the  present  and  future 
caliphs  of  newspaperdom — you 
can  get  at  them  in  a  compact 
body,  eager,  attentive,  willing  to 
listen,  in  THE  QUILL. 


THE  QUILL  is  published  by 
and  for  the  progressive,  forward- 
looking  element  in  journalism. 
Its  pages  are  as  lively  as  the 
minds  of  the  editors,  cubs  and 
executives  who  contribute  to  it. 

THE  QUILL’S  circulation  now 
averages  more  than  3,000.  Its 
readers  buy  everything  from 
pencils  to  presses.  Include  them 
in  your  advertising  plans  for 
1932. 

For  rates,  write  or  wire — 


uill 


A  MAGAZINE  FOt 
WRITERS,  EDITORS. 
AND  PUBLISHERS 


836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


amounting  to  more  than  a  third  of  that, 
and  other  advertised  products  contribut¬ 
ing  heavily  to  the  total. 

The  magazine  makes  a  preliminary 
estimate  that  900,000  electric  refrigerators 
were  sold,  at  a  retail  valuation  of  more 
than  $216,000,000 — an  estimate  that  is 
considerably  lower  than  others  that  have 
been  made.  Electric  ranges,  for  which 
a  campaign  is  being  prepared,  sold  to  the 
number  of  115,000,  with  a  retail  value 
of  $18,975,tXX),  not  including  smaller  elec¬ 
tric  cookers,  toasters,  etc.  Electric 
clocks,  aided  by  the  sale  of  a  million  at 
$1  each,  totaled  2,8(X),(XX)  in  sales,  and 
$18,2(X),()(X)  in  retail  value,  against 
i,4(X),(XX)  clocks  valued  at  $15,155,0(X)  in 
1930.  Other  items  which  sold  to  the 
amount  of  $10,(XX),0(X)  or  more — in  some 
cases  very  much  more — included  fans, 
flashlights  and  batteries,  lamps  of  various 
sorts,  and  electric  sewing  machines. 

♦  *  ♦ 

^NE  unexpected  result  of  the  coopera- 
”  tive  institutional  advertising  of  the 
Electric  Refrigeration  Bureau,  published 
to  reinforce  the  advertising  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  manufacturers,  was  tlie  receipt  of 
letters  imiuiring  for  details  of  the 
Bureau’s  refrigerator,  and  where  it  could 
be  bought.  Imiuirers  had  to  be  told  that 
making  refrigerators  was  one  job  out¬ 
side  the  Bureau’s  field. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

'T  HE  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ad- 
vertising  Federation  of  .America  has 
added  its  expressions  of  regret  to  those 
of  others  by  formally  adopting  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  death  of  George  W.  Hopkins, 
“who  for  so  many  years  as  a  leader  in 
organized  advertising  won  a  prominent 
place  in  the  councils  of  his  profession, 
as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  those  associ¬ 
ated  with  him.”  The  resolutions,  after 
paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Hopkins’  high 
ideals,  executive  ability,  enthusiasm,  and 
personal  charm,  said :  “This  l)oard  feels 
that  his  passing  is  a  great  loss  to  the 
advertising  i)rofession  as  well  as  a  great 
personal  sorrow  to  his  many  friends 
within  it,  and  we  desire  to  record  here- 


FROM  THE 

LINOTYPE 

MAILBAG 


Wide  Range  of  New  1 4 
Pleases  Robinson 

“Two  new  style  Model  14  Linotypes 
have  been  under  my  personal  super¬ 
vision  since  early  in  October,  1930,” 
writes  Harry  Robinson,  Linotype  ma¬ 
chinist  with  the  Long  Island  Daily 
Star,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.  “The 
three  wide  auxiliary  magazines  on 
each  machine  greatly  increase  the 
typographic  range.  The  swinging  key¬ 
board  gives  easy  access  to  all  its  work¬ 
ing  parts.  The  new  knife  wiper,  the 
sturdy  left  hand  vise  jaw  attachment 
-these  and  many  other  features  place 
the  new  Linotypes  far  ahead  of  any 
other  machines  in  the  field.” 

The  illustration  shows  William  J. 
Belz  and  William  J.  Campen,  opera¬ 
tors,  at  the  keyboards  of  the  two  new 
Model  14s.  Machinist  Robinson  is 
standing. 


.««.  L I N  OT  Y  P  E 


Linotype  Metroblack  and  Excelsior 


with  our  appreciation  of  his  useful  and 
lovable  life  and  our  deep  sorrow  at  his 
sudden  death.” 


M.  L.  Wilton  Retires 

M.  L.  Wilson,  partner  in  the  Black¬ 
man  Company,  of  New  York,  and  writer 
on  advertising  topics,  will  retire  Jan.  31. 
He  will  continue  to  act  as  an  adviser  for 
the  agency. 


Worden  Joint  Kellogg 

W.  Ivan  Worden,  of  Detroit,  former 
assistant  treasurer  and  office  manager  for 
George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  Detroit, 
has  been  appointed  head  accountant  of 
the  Kellogg  Compsiny,  Battle  Creek. 


New  Aitkin-Kynett  Accounts 

The  Aitkin-Kynett  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia  agency,  has  recently  obtained  two 
accounts,  the  Fleming  Manufacturing 
Company,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  the 
Solarine  Company,  Baltimore. 


^  Cline  •Westinghouse  ^ 
Double  Motor-Drive  ' 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 
is  uaed  by 
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Omaha,  Nebr. 
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New  York  I  Daily  Newt  Bldg. 
220  East  42nd  St. 
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UNITED  PRESS 
news  coverage 
is  world-wide, 
complete  and 
Independent 

UNITED  PRESS 


The  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  XU. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GROUP 
COMPLETES  PROGRAM 


Advertising  and  Rate  Problems,  Gag 
Laws,  and  Newsprint  Among 
Topics  for  Wilkes-Barre  Con¬ 
vention,  Jan.  29—30 


Newspaper  advertising  problems  _  as 
well  as  several  suggested  business  revival 
programs,  newspaiK.*r  gag  laws,  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  press  to  the  bar  and  to  the 
courts  and  other  major  1932  activities 
will  be  discussed  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  at  the  Mallow- 
Sterling  Hotel,  Wilkes-Barre,  Jan.  29-30. 

Radio  comj^tition,  the  evil  inlluence 
of  films  vilifying  the  press,  a  reader  in¬ 
terest  survey,  better-printed  newspai)ers, 
and  a  propos^  new  libel  law  will  also  be 
discussed,  according  to  the  program  is¬ 
sued  by  the  P.N.P.A.  central  office  at 
Harrisburg. 

An  entire  afternoon  is  to  be  devoted 
to  a  discussion  of  newsprint  prices  and 
the  value  of  the  Canadian  dollar ;  co¬ 
operative  buying  of  supplies,  production 
costs,  wage  scales,  value  of  the  A.  B.  C. 
to  newspapers,  and  radio  competition. 
Time  has  been  set  aside  for  an  airing 
of  the  demands  for  lower  space  rates 
from  national  advertisers.  Consideration 
will  also  be  given  to  a  recommendation 
that  the  P.N.P.A.  promote  with  the  Re¬ 
tail  Bureau  of  Pennsylvania  State  Col¬ 
lege  a  series  of  Merchandising  Institutes 
in  various  cities  of  the  state. 

At  a  dinner  the  evening  of  the  second 
convention  day,  with  Colonel  Ernest  G. 
Smith  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  Times 
Leader,  P.N.P.A.  president,  as  toast¬ 
master,  speakers  will  be  John  W.  Chal- 
fant  of  Pittsburgh,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Bankers’  Association ; 
Brice  P.  Disque  of  the  Anthracite  In¬ 
stitute,  who  will  talk  on  the  anthracite 
industry,  and  Con  McCole,  humorist.  At 
a  luncheon  the  first  convention  day,  the 
speakers  will  be  George  McManus,  comic 
strip  artist,  and  Charles  F.  Collisson, 
farm  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Judge  Joseph  Stadtfeld  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Superior  Court  is  to  talk  at  one 
session  on  "The  Press,  The  Bar  and  The 
Courts.’’ 


NORTH  CAROLINA  MEETING 


Mid-Winter  Institute  Held  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  Durham 

Advertising  and  news  subjects  were 
discussed  by  si)eakers  and  meml)ers  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  AsscK'iation  at 
its  mid-winter  institute  at  the  state 
university  at  Chai)el  Hill  last  week. 

Among  the  sjK'akers  were  J.  bred 
Essary,  Washington  corresiwiident  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun;  1).  Hidcn  Ramsey,  and 
A.  R.  Phillips,  Asheville  Citizen-Times ; 
General  Mortimer  Bryant,  of  Bryant, 
(irirtith  and  Brunson,  newspai)cr  repre¬ 
sentatives,  New  York,  and  David 
Ovens,  of  the  J.  B.  Ivey  &  Co., 
Charlotte. 

J.  L.  ‘Horne,  Rocky  Mount  Telegram, 
president  of  the  association,  nresided.  A 
number  of  sessions  were  held  at  Duke 
University,  Durham. 


DAILY  ELECTS  OFFICERS 

Griswold  &  MeWain,  Inc.,  publishers 
of  the  Batavia  (N.Y.)  Daily  News,  have 
elected  these  officers  for  1932 :  Presi¬ 
dent  and  editor,  A.  J.  MeWain ;  vice- 
president  and  managing  editor,  L.^  W. 
Griswold ;  treasurer  and  publisher,  G.  S. 
Griswold ;  secretary  and  general  mana¬ 
ger,  M.  R.  Miller. 

FLEMING  TAKES  STATE  JOB 

Roscoe  B.  Fleming,  associate  editor 
and  chief  editorial  writer,  Pittsburgh 
Press,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
director  of  tbe  Greater  Pennsylvania 
Council  at  a  salary  of  $7,.''00  per  year. 
He  will  also  be  the  publicity  director  of 
tbe  council. 


REPORTER  ON  SCHOOL  BOARD 

Leo  R.  McIntyre,  rejxirter  fer  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times,  was  re- 
recently  appointed  to  the  local  sclux)l 
board 


WOULD  MODIFY  LIBEL  LAW  UTAH  PRESS  MEETS 


JOHN  W.  FALCONNIER 


South  Carolina  Bill  Bars  Punitive 

Damages  for  Retracted  Errors 

A  bill  designed  to  modify  tbe  South 
Carolina  liljel  law  to  allow  a  correction 
printed  promptly  to  eliminate  punitive 
damages  when  it  is  demonstrated  that 
the  error  was  an  honest  mistake,  has 
been  introduced  in  the  South  Carolina 
legislature  and  referred  to  the  judiciary 
committee.  Rep.  J.  B.  Gibson  of  Ihllon 
is  sponsoring  the  bill. 

The  measure  would  provide  that  be¬ 
fore  any  action,  either  civil  or  criminal, 
is  brought  for  publication  in  a  newspaiK*r 
ireriodical,  of  a  lilrel,  the  plaintiff  or  pros¬ 
ecutor  shall  at  least  five  days  before  in¬ 
stituting  such  action  .serve  notice  in  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  defendant,  sirecifying  the 
article  and  the  statements  therein  which 
he  alleges  to  be  false  and  defamatory. 


CHIEF  CURBS  REPORTERS 

Nashville  Writers  Forhidden  Access  to 
Records  and  Complaints 

Qaiming  that  a  newspairer  reporter 
had  published  “private  information  Ire- 
longing  solely  to  the  police  department,’’ 
Chief  J.  Lon  Foster  of  the  Nashville 
jMrlice,  has  issued  an  order  barring  all 
reporters  from  the  room  where  the 
records  and  complaints  are  filed. 

At  the  same  time  Chief  Foster  served 
notice  on  members  of  the  department 
that  they  will  not  be  permitted  inside 
the  press  room  at  headquarters.  “Re¬ 
porters  must  stay  off  in  their  room  to 
themselves,  and  policemen  will  not  go 
around  the  press  quarters,”  he  said. 

Denial  was  made  of  Chief  hoster's 
claim  that  “private  information”  had 
been  published. 


Free  Publicity,  Government  Matters 
Discussed — Taylor  Elected  President 

Discussions  of  free  publicity  and  of 
.state  governmental  functions  featured  the 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Utah  Press 
Association  in  Salt  Lake  City  Jan.  16-17. 

Howard  A.  Jarvis,  Garfield  Leader, 
president  of  the  association,  urged  the 
publishers  to  throw  away  all  advertising 
material  disguised  as  news. 

George  H.  Dern,  governor  of  Utah, 
and  H.  H.  Blood,  chairman  of  the 
state  road  commission,  addressed  the 
gathering. 

The  publishers  were  guests  of  the  Sedt 
Lake  Tribune  and  Telegram  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon.  A  life  membership  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  given  to  Dr.  M.  Markus,  former 
publisher  of  the  Richfield  Reaper. 

L.  L.  Taylor,  Moab  Times-lndepend- 
ent,  was  elected  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Mr.  Jarvis,  and  A.  F. 
Gainsford,  American  Fork  Citizen,  was 
chosen  vice-president. 


PALMOLIVE  DRIVE  STARTS 

Introduced  with  the  intriguing  phrase, 
"Whistle,  girls,  it  makes  lovely,  tempting 
lips,”  the  Palmolive  soap  advertising 
campaign  of  Colgate- Palmolive- Peet 
Comijany,  Chicago,  began  this  week  in 
approximately  300  daily  newspapers. 
The  campaign  is  scheduled  to  run  for  a 
jicriod  of  ten  weeks.  Lord  &  Thomas 
and  Logan  advertising  agency  prepared 
the  campaign. 


WILLIAM  V.  KELLEY 

Chicago,  Jan.  21 — William  V.  Kelley, 
71,  chairman  of  board  of  Miehle  Printing 
Press  and  Manufacturing  Company,  died 
here  today  of  a  heart  attack. 


John  W.  Falconnier,  managing  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  was 
instantly  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  that  city  Tuesday  night  at  11  o’clock 
while  returning  to  the  office  to  check  the 
next  morning’s  paper  before  it  went  to 
press.  The  funeral  was  held  Friday 
morning  at  a  local  undertaking  parlor. 
Hundreds  of  floral  offerings  decked  the 
casket  and  several  hundred  citizens  at¬ 
tended.  Pallbearers  were  department 
heads  and  members  of  the  staff.  Fal- 
connier  went  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1924 
from  Knoxville  where  for  years  he  was 
with  the  .Sentinel  and  Journal.  The  office 
of  managing  editor  will  not  be  filled  im¬ 
mediately,  his  work  falling  on  C.  C. 
C'arr,  general  manager,  and  T.  C.  Harris 
Jr.,  city  editor. 


PLANNING  McMANUS  DINNER 

George  McManus,  creator  of  “Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father”,  will  be  guest  of  honor 
at  a  dinner  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel, 
Washington,  Jan.  25,  marking  the  20th 
anniversary  of  his  comic  strip.  Arthur 
“Bugs”  Baer  will  be  toastmaster,  and 
George  Holmes,  chief  of  International 
News  Service’s  Washington  bureau,  will 
be  chairman.  The  speeches  and  enter¬ 
tainment  will  be  broadcast. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS  NAMED 

Arthur  R.  Treanor,  editor,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  and  Bernard  M.  Wyn- 
koop,  editor,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot,  have  been  elected  vice-presidents 
of  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  group  of 
Michigan  dailies.  Their  election  followed 
election  of  Charles  M.  Greenway,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press,  to  presidency  of  the  group  as  told 
in  last  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPEED  MOULD 
FOR  CASTING 
FLAT  PLATES 

FEATURES 

Single-Action  Lever 
Cam  Lock. 

T-Bolt  controls  plate 
thickness. 

Patented  balance  spring. 

Designed  for  pomp  feed. 

Mould  cannot  be 
tripped  before  it  is 
ready  for  casting. 

We  can  also  supply 
moulds  with  water- 
cooled  backs. 

Send  for  the  Hoe  Ste- 
reotjrping  Machinery, 
Accessories  and  Sup¬ 
plies  catalog. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Ganaral  Officas 

138th  St.  and  East  Rivar 
New  York  City 
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Blankets 

ALL  SIZES 
AND 
GAUGES 

CREEPERS  1/12"  &  l/g" 
MEDIUM  7/32" 

HEAVY  1/4" 

EX-HEAVY  5/16" 

American  Publishers  Supply 

P.O.  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 
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for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
lellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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radio  investigation 

IS  ATTACKED 


“Unwite  »nd  Unjuitified,”  Say*  Reso¬ 
lution  Pa»»ed  at  Chicago  Meet¬ 
ing  of  Association*  and 
Wholesalers 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Jan.  19— A  resolution,  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Senate’s  recent  action  di¬ 
recting  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  into 
commercial  advertising  by  radio,  was  in¬ 
troduced  t)y  Raul  Klugh,  vice-president 
of  Zenith  Radio  Corporation,  and  unani¬ 
mously  referred  to  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Radio  Associations  at  a  joint  meeting 
here  today  of  the  association  members 
and  the  Radio  Wholesalers  Association. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  connection  with 
the  tenth  annual  Chicago  Radio-Electri¬ 
cal  Show  at  the  Coliseum  this  week. 

The  resolution  said  in  part : 

“Whkrf.as,  it  is  well  known  that 
American  broadcasting  programs  are  the 
best  in  the  world  and  that  the  high 
class  programs  being  furnished  to  lis¬ 
teners  could  not  be  provided  if  it  were 
not  for  advertising,  and 
“Whereas,  it  would  be  impracticable 
to  collect  a  tax  from  American  listeners 
and  repulsive  to  them  because  of  their 
having  received  broadcasting  free  of 
charge  for  many  years,  and 
“WHERFjts,  there  is  too  much  govern¬ 
ment  in  business  and  not  enough  business 
in  government,  therefore  be  it 
“Resolved,  by  the  National  Federation 
of  Radio  Associations  and  the  Radio 
Wholesalers  Association,  that  they  op¬ 
pose  any  fundamental  change  in  pur 
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Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Tima  —  .BO  par  lina 

3  Times  —  .40  par  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  iine 
Count  six  words  to  the  lina 

Whit*  space  charts  at  same  rata  par  lina 
Rtr  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of 
Intertien.  Minimum  space,  three  (inao. 
The  Editor  S  Pubiiaher  reserves  the  right 
t*  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


Brokers 


hrsilsble  DiiHy  papers  foHnwin);  Ktates;  Cali¬ 
fornia,  lilnlio,  IlIlnolH,  Kentuck.T,  PennaylTanla, 
South  Dakota,  Smith  Carolina.  All  well  estab- 
llihed,  earnini;  Roml  dlvldenda  on  price  naked. 
1.  B.  Shale,  Times  ItiilldlnR,  New  York, 

OMr  D,  Gray,  Stiirseon,  Mo.  Writes.  “Client 
with  plenty  of  cash  wants  to  buy  a  dally  paper 
In  Sonthland.” 


Partner  Wanted 


Hare  Opportunity 

Bnlly,  vicinity  New  York  City;  novel,  Intel 
wing  o|ieration;  rare  lleld;  ethical  mnnagi 
mrnt;  chance  to  estahllsh  a  profitable  an 
nlfhly  aRreeable  business.  Want  meet  ma 
navlng  gojal  credentials,  ripe  experience  newi 
I«|ier  and  advertising  business,  to  Join  tw 
0  nera.  Fair  salary  for  intensive  work.  Ir 
$■’*.000,  payable  reasonable  terini 
1.1.11  1.!'*  *“l''*l>nient  and  year's  work  ei 
lannahinR  pro(ierty.  state  full  partlculai 

Ihihllaher*^'^'  C-712,  Editor  , 


^••‘‘■HlAlion  Consultant 

C«»*ulUnt^'lf  yo 
clrculstlon”™^’  *  sHniiilant.  don’t  tin 
•Ider  to  *”  •"  exiierlenci 

•  month  f'X-  •  « 

I  Ifi  years’  er?Ili  ®  different 

**®*>t«n  Morninlr«*^*  CircuUtloii  Manager 
p^rtenn*  man  ***’^'**'^*y*®*^^nlng ;  tt  yeai 
htndllM  “JK"  wholesale  newspaper  d< 
different  dall: 

■'“Hh  aT  ?»‘Xn.'*Nr'Y. 


broadcasting  methods,  systems  or  con¬ 
trol  as  being  unwise  and  unjustified.” 

Powel  Crosley,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Crosley  Radio  Company,  Cincinnati, 
speaking  on  the  future  of  radio,  said  in 
part : 

“The  radio  manufacturer  who  expects 
to  stay  in  business  must  advertise  in 
magazines  and  particularly  in  newspapers 
in  order  to  keep  his  name  and  product 
before  the  public.” 

Mr.  Crosley  told  the  dealers  present 
to  sell  nationally  advertised  merchandise 
and  warned  them  not  to  make  too  great 
an  effort  to  “trade  up”  and  sell  custom¬ 
ers  expensive  radio  sets,  when  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  possible  that  under  present  condi¬ 
tions  they  can  only  afford  inexpensive 
sets. 

Both  Mr.  Crosley  and  Mr.  Klugh  dis¬ 
pelled  the  idea  that  “television  is  just 
around  the  corner.” 


FINED  FOR  ASSAULT 

Louis  Slatcher,  peddler,  was  fined  $10 
on  a  charge  of  disorderly  conduct  this 
week  growing  out  of  a  street  fight  in 
which  Anthony  Calvacca,  photographer 
for  the  New  York  Eveninij  Post  was 
beaten.  Calvacca  was  attempting  to  take 
pictures  of  the  wreckage  of  some  ped¬ 
dlers’  stands  after  a  raid  by  city  agents 
last  week  when  he  was  attacked. 


RAID  ON  PLANT  ILLEGAL 

The  Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal  re¬ 
cently  quashed  search  warrants  on  which 
police  raided  offices  of  the  Worker’s 
Vanguard  and  upset  the  plant  on  an  in¬ 
formation  charging  criminal  libel  laid 
by  A.  A.  Heaps.  Labor  member  of 
parliament.  The  court  held  the  raid  was 
illegal.  Charles  Mariott  and  John  Navi- 
zowski,  editors,  will  face  charges  of  libel. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Our  “Better  Timei’’  Csmpslgne  have  unequalled 
psycboloRloal  appeal.  Hold  5-year  American 
record  for  caah  buatneaa  on  a  ainxle  drive. 
Hudson  He  Priest.  246  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


The  W,  8.  Kendall  Company.  104  N.  Ralley 
Ave.,  I»nlsvlHe,  Ky. — Circulation  Builders — 
Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The  Kendall  Plan. 


Over  00%  of  all  circulation  campaigns  on  dally 
newspapers  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 
are  conducted  by  The  Charles  Partlowe  Com¬ 
pany.  The  deiiendable,  self-flnanclng  P.ART- 
I/)WE  PLAN  campaign  Is  absolute  insurance 
of  cleanliness,  genuine  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
sults  that  have  never  been  equalled  In  circula¬ 
tion  building.  Partlowe  added  circulation  Is 
clean  circulation.  Every  subscription  verlBed 
by  the  publisher  of  your  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment.  No  subscription  accepted  unless  paid 
for  In  full  by  the  subscriber.  A  collect  wire, 
or  letter  will  give  you  a  free  Partlowe  aclentlllc 
survey  of  your  8eld  and  an  Intelligent  estimate 
of  Its  posstbilttles — without  obligation.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertitini:  man  wnntod  for  ovpninjf  pa|K*r,  who 
oomblnoH  effective  writing  of  copy  with  a^creR- 
Rive  RaleRmannhlp.  and  haa  record  na  local  ItnnKe 
producer.  Ueferencea.  Replater,  Richmond.  Ky. 


Advertising  Man  -Alert,  wlde-nwnke  yount? 
man.  between  24  and  wanted  on  large 

Michigan  weekly*  near  Detroit.  Muat  be  ag- 
greHHive  aaleainan,  able  to  aell  bnainenH  men  on 
udve'’tiNtng.  No  "flaabea**  wanted.  Job  will 
eventually  demand  ability  to  write  and  aell 
direct  mail.  Excellent  opportunity  for  hard 
worker  who  la  willing  to  **burn  midnight  oil" 
to  Improve  hlmaelf.  Apply  in  your  own  hand¬ 
writing  only,  stating  experience,  referencea. 
Start  at  $35.00.  Apply  Box  C-720,  Editor  A 
Pubiiaher. 


Advertising  man,  high  class,  with  production 
record,  wanted  to  work  on  Signature  page.  Leas 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  New  York.  C-73S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situatiolu  Wanted 


Advertising 

Publishers — Advertising  Managers — If  you  are 
convinced  that  GOOD  TIMES  will  soon  be  here, 
you  are  ready  to  add  a  bustling  pro<iucer  to 
your  organization.  Not  a  beginner  but  has  ex¬ 
perience  gained  In  the  field  of  hard  knocks. 
Age  42.  Married.  Referencea  that  will  stand 
the  acid  test.  Now  employed.  Available  Feb¬ 
ruary  fifteenth.  Address  C-737,  Etlltor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Aggressive  linage  pro¬ 
ducer,  successful  salesman,  layout  and  coity 
adept.  Age  33,  now  employed.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  C-709,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Advertising  salesman— manager,  age  thirty-five, 
married,  healthy.  For  twelve  years  with  one 
paper.  Very  good  production  record,  exi>eri- 
ence  In  copy-WTiting,  layout  and  complete  cam¬ 
paigns.  Rest  references.  Want  permanent  con¬ 
nection.  Willing  to  start  with  modest  salary. 
Prefer  newspaper  In  Southwest,  Pacific  Coast  or 
South.  C  730.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted 


Advertiiinc — YounR  man  now  employed  on 
Htaff  of  prominent  dally  aeeka  advertialnR  man- 
aKerahlp  of  daily  In  town  of  10,600  to  50,(H)0. 
Niue  yeara  thornuKh  exiierienoe.  Haa  ideaa  and 
the  ability  and  energy  to  aee  them  through. 
Married,  reaponalble,  i>ermanent.  Excellent  ref- 
erenoea  prove  paat  record.  0-7011,  Editor  & 
I’ubllaher. 


AdTertUing — 

Mr.  Pubiiaher:  If  1031  reaulta  were  not  what 
you  bad  a  right  to  expect,  it  may  be  that 
you  need  to  make  aome  changea  to  produce 
a  better  1932  record.  If  the  dltllculty  la  In 
the  advertlalng  department  you  rony  &nd  it 
advlaable  to  place  thin  work  In  charge  of  a 
man  who  haa  had  broad  experience  on  local  and 
national  advertising  of  both  small  and  large 
newapupera,  one  whose  management  turned  one 
newspaper  from  a  loser  to  a  money  maker 
within  six  months  without  discharging  a  man. 
Keaulta  obtained  by  hard,  intelligently  planned 
work  and  greasing  the  staff  wheels  rather  than 
by  flashy  salesmanship.  Can  create  and  execute 
Ideas,  sell  accounts,  bold  them,  teach  others 
how  to  do  It.  Am  35  years  old,  married,  uni¬ 
versity  graduate.  At  present  employed  New 
York  newspaper  but  desire  change.  Small  salary 
until  results  demonstrated.  For  references  and 
full  information  address  Box  C-604,  Editor  & 
I’ubllsher, 


Advertising  and  Promotion  Executive 
Available  January  Fifteenth 

An  executive  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
newspapers  in  the  country  characterizes  the 
writer  of  this  copy.  “An  extraordinary  execu¬ 
tive.  An  organizer  of  outstanding  ability,  with 
a  remarkable  flair  for  detail,  representing  an 
extremely  ‘Good  Buy’  In  ability.” 

Age  35.  With  one  of  the  largest  newspapers 
in  the  country  twelve  years,  holding  such  imsl- 
tlons  as  space  salesman,  assistant  manager  want 
advertising  ofllce,  chief  clerk  to  business  man¬ 
ager,  organizer  and  for  seven  years  manager  of 
advertising  and  public  service  bureaua,  assistant 
manager  of  promotion  department  for  aliout  two 
years.  Now  available  and  concerned  In  making 
a  connection  offering  a  promising  and  Interest- 

Ing  future.  C-704,  Editor  &  Pnhllsher. _ 

Auditor  or  bookkeeper — 10  years  newspaper 
and  three  years  public  accounting  experience. 
Wants  iKjsition  with  publisher,  C-727,  Editor  & 
I’lililisher. 

Buiineti  Manager,  exi>erlenred  In  circulation, 
accounting,  advertising,  and  credits.  Has 
ability  to  manage,  budget,  organize  and  In¬ 
crease  revenue.  Available  now.  Write  F.  A. 
Bernatt,  2314  Liberty  St..  Erie,  I’a. 

Cartoonist  with  ideas,  desires  position,  free 
lance  or  full  time;  also  does  Illustrations. 
C-705,  Editor  &  I’ubHsher. 

Circulation  Man — Wide  exiierlence  on  small 
datlle*.  Hard  worker.  Excellent  references. 
Address  Circulation  Manager,  1*.  O.  Box  43, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Circulation — Mr.  I’ubliaher,  don’t  go  Worldlsh. 
Veteran  circulation  and  prmliictlon  mgr.,  with 
motto,  “Save  not  Spend.’’  Can  save  salary, 
or  more,  on  large  publication.  No  small  paiier 
considered.  .4t  present  employed.  C-731,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  rublisher. 


Classified  Director — 5  years’  exiierlence  on  2 
large  dailies.  Trained  by  the  most  successful 
clnsslfled  organization  in  existence.  Now  eiii- 
ldo.ved  tmt  availatde  to  puldlsher  who  believes 
Ills  elasslfled  can  lie  increased  thru  the  use  of 
iiMslern,  proven  nietluMls  and  plenty  of  hard 
work.  r-7;t5.  Editor  &  rublisher. 


Classified  Manager  -A  young  man  witli  10  years’ 
expi-rlenoe,  and  now  employed,  who  knows  liow 
to  secure  and  retain  ehissifled  advertising  lin¬ 
age;  desires  an  Interview  with  u  publisher  who 
lielleves  his  elasslfled  department  should  he 
prislucing  more  revenue.  Write  Editor  &  I’uli- 
Ilsher,  Box  C  7:t4,  Editor  &  I’uhllsher. 


Composing  Room  Foreman  wishes  imsltlon;  In 
charge  one  place  14  .vears;  exi»erieneed,  steady, 
reliable,  ettloleiit.  gotsi  makeup;  can  keep  oosls 
down;  renHumihle  salary.  C-724,  Flditor  & 
I’titillsher. 


Copyreader,  aged  24.  4  years  on  N.  Y.  dally. 
Wants  desk  Job  or  eliaiiee  at  reporting.  Can 
do  makeup.  C-73:{,  Editor  &  I’lihlisher. 

Desk  Man,  experienced  copy  reader,  telegraph 
editor,  etc.,  desires  positron  on  ufternism  paper 
In  South  or  East.  C-718.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Executive 

qualified  by  extensive  experience  for 
|K>sitIon  of  Business  Manager  or  Adver¬ 
tising  Director.  Efforts  for  past  7  years 
have  lieen  devoted  to  one  organization 
proilueing  results.  Can  furnish  excep¬ 
tional  recommendations  as  to  qiiallflca- 
tlona  and  ability. 

Age  35,  married.  Employed  but  aeeking 
new  connection  where  future  offers  good 
opportunity.  Address  Box  C-716,  Editor 
A  I’uhllsher. 


Sitaations  Wanted 


Editorial — Reporter,  rewrite,  featurea.  desk; 
2H,  married.  collefi;e  educated,  five  jears’  ex- 
l>erlenee  south,  southwest,  middle-west.  Have 
edited  small  dallies.  References.  Desire  per- 
iiianeut  position.  C-7(>8.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial— Experienced  feature,  editorial  and 
j;eneral  writer,  news  gatherer,  market  specialist, 
seeks  i>o8ition  on  any  conservative  newspaper, 
l>Ig  or  small  town.  Testimonials  and  samples 
of  work  furnished.  C-717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Young,  university  educated,  news¬ 
paper  man.  contributor  national  magaslne, 
wants  change.  Anything  in  editorial  dept. 
Excellent  references.  C-7(MI,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Managing  or  news  editor  available.  Now  on 
leading  enstern  daily.  Efficient,  hard  worker, 
executive.  Alive  to  circulation  needs.  Refer¬ 
ences.  .\ddrcss  C-723,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


News  man-  Re-write,  city  desk,  street,  college, 
six  years  experience.  Efficient,  adaptable,  will 
go  aiiyw'licre.  Not  mere  routine  man.  C-728, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Young,  educated,  now  with  N.  Y. 
Times,  wants  start  as  cub.  any  paper  in  U.  S. 
$18.  C-T20.  FMitor  A  Publisher. 


Reporter — Four  years’  exi>erience.  Will  go  any¬ 
where,  immediately.  C-722,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sports  writer  with  nationally  known  signature 
and  reputation  seeks  newspaper  connection. 
Four  years  with  I’nited  Press;  eight  years’ 
dally  newspaper  experience;  31,  sober,  single. 
Wide  knowletige  all  sports.  Not  a  prima  donna 
and  will  work  aiiywiiere.  Dixon  Stewart,  Editor 
Ac  Publisher. 


Syndicate  Man.  twelve  years  of  newsimpor  and 
all-around  syndicate  ex|»erionce  on  New  York 
newspapers  desires  position.  General  exper¬ 
ience,  production,  promotion,  artistic  layouts. 
Also  vast  experience  as  artist.  C-721,  Editor 
A  Piil)lisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sala 

Consolidation  makes  available  complete  small 
newHpai>er  plant,  Duplex  fiat  lH‘d  Model  tjQ; 
linotyiK'H  iiKNlels  5  and  8;  10x15  Chandler  and 
Price;  2^1  Inch  paper  cutter;  saw;  type;  and 
iniscellaiieouH  e<iuipiiient.  Write  for  prices. 
Triiuine,  Chaiiute,  Kansas. 


For  Sale — One  Hoe  ball-bearing  Monorail  Trim¬ 
mer  for  full  page  newspaper.  Miles  Machinery 
Company,  478  W.  Broadway,  City. 


Photo.  File  for  Sale  One  of  most  complete  in 
1’.  S.  up-to-date,  compiled  ex|)ertly  for  news 
paper  use.  Covers  foreign  and  domestic  tlelds. 
Over  portraits.  l.ow  price.  C-732, 

IMltor  A  Publisher. 


Equipment  Wanted 

Wanted  to  Buy — -Single  or  double  width.  21 
cut  off.  Hoc,  Gohh,  or  Scott  prega.  Give  full 
(letailu.  C-7;Mi,  Flilltor  &  I’ubllHher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,Sold  and  Appraised 

411  ntfotiatioru  confidtntuU 

Palmer;  Suter  &  Palmer 

Businsss  Kstabllshsd  In  1S99 

S80  Madleon  Ave.  New  Yerk 


ADVERTISING 

BUSINESS 

CIRCULATION 

EDITORIAL 

MECHANICAL 

Men  for  every  department  are 
listed  with 

CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  23,  1932 


By  MARLEN  PEW 


TN  spite  of  efforts  of  newspapers  in 
^  many  cities  and  various  public  and 
private  institutions  to  arouse  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  the  perils  of  motor  traffic 
the  year  1931  rolled  up  in  the  United 
States  the  red  total  of  34,400  nersons 
killed  and  997,600  injured,  a  casualty  list 
equaling  the  entire  population  of  the 
state  of  Colorado. 

This  was  an  increase  of  3.3  per  cent 
in  the  numljer  of  fatalities,  over  the 
previous  year,  despite  a  decrease  of 
motor  vehicle  registrations  of  alx)ut  2 
per  cent.  The  15-year  record  of  street 
and  road  deaths,  from  1917  to  date, 
shows  a  total  of  309,835,  which  is  the 
most  ghastly  waste  of  human  life  in 
normal  times  in  the  annals  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  annual  motor-traffic  death-rate 
has  more  than  doubled  in  ten  years.  The 
almost  certain  prospect  is  that  thousands 
more  will  be  killed  in  1932  than  lost 
their  lives  in  1931,  for  nothing  that  is 
effective  is  being  done  to  curb  the  evil. 

*  *  * 

I  AM  able  to  announce  these  sicken¬ 
ing  statistics  from  information  pri¬ 
vately  gathered  by  actuarial  experts  of 
the  Travelers  Insurance  Company  and 
brought  down  to  the  last  hours  of  1931. 
The  investigators  find  that  at  least  nine 
out  of  every  ten  motor  vehicle  accidents 
last  year  resulted  from  human  errors  of 
drivers  and  pedestrians.  The  figures  re¬ 
flect  the  fact  that  increased  speed  was  in 
considerable  measure  responsible  for  the 
upward  trend  in  deaths  and  the  greater 
severity  of  non-fatal  injuries  in  the  year, 
the  latter  shown  by  the  fact  that  41  per 
cent  of  the  non-fatal  cases  were  reported 
as  “serious,”  where!as  this  number  in  the 
previous  year  totaled  only  36.5  per  cent. 
Accidents  last  year  were  somewhat 
fewer  than  in  the  previous  year,  but 
deaths  were  in  increased  number.  In¬ 
terpreted,  these  facts  are  taken  to  mean 
that  automobiles  are  being  driven  more 
rapidly  and  when  they  crash  naturally 
do  more  damage. 

♦  *  ♦ 

lUEWSPAPERMEN  who  are  every- 
'  where  confronted  by  local  phases  of 
this  social  monstrosity  will,  I  feel  sure, 
be  interested  in  the  following  classifica¬ 
tion  of  fatal  and  non-fatal  cases  as  re¬ 
ported  for  the  whole  country  last  year: 


Number  of 

Per  cent 

Collision  with: 

Accidents 

injured 

Pedestrian  . 

...  .11.';. 

,000 

36 . 6 

Automohile  . 

. . .  402, 

,100 

46.8 

Horse-drawn  vehicle 

5, 

,900 

.7 

Railroad  train  . 

4, 

,300 

.5 

Street  car  . 

12, 

,600 

1.5 

Other  vehicle  . 

in. 

,800 

1.3 

Fixed  object  . 

44, 

,200 

5.1 

Hic>xle  . 

18, 

,100 

2.1 

Non-coHision  . 

44, 
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5.2 

Miscellaneous  . 

2, 

,300 

.2 
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100.0 
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of  total 

injured 

Pedestrian  . 

14,500 

42.2 

297,410 

Automobile  . 

8.570 

24.9 

528,950 

Horse-drawn  vehicle. 

190 

.6 

6.410 

Railroad  train  . 

1,480 

4.3 

4,8.30 

Street  car  . 

.^90 

1.1 

16.080 

Other  vehicle . 

380 

1.1 

12,060 

Fixed  object  . 

4,1.50 

12.1 

55.820 

Bicycle  . 

490 

1.4 

17.580 

\on-collision  . 

,  4,190 

12.2 

56,360 

Miscellaneous  . 

60 

.1 

2.100 

Total  . 

.  34.400 

100.0 

997,600 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal 
cause  of  death  is  that  an  automobile  has 
struck  a  pedestrian.  The  second  chief 
fatality  cause  is  that  an  automobile  has 
collide  with  another  automobile.  Run¬ 
ning  off  the  road,  tipping  over  and  other 
accidents  of  the  kind,  all  non-collision 
cases,  formed  the  third  fatal  rank.  Col¬ 
lision  with  .some  fixed  object,  like  tele¬ 
phone  poles  or  trees,  was  the  fourth  most 
disastrous  tyi)e.  Collisions  with  railroad 
trains  do  not  happen  as  frequently,  there 
being  only  4,300  such  disasters,  but  when 
this  does  occur  the  result  is  terrible, 
1,480  men,  women  and  children  having 
thus  met  their  mortal  fate. 


Many  practical  lessons  to  automobile 
drivers,  and  those  who  are  trying  to 
cope  with  this  national  horror,  are  to  be 
found  in  these  statistics. 

*  *  * 

F  all  accidents  occurring  last  year  by 
far  the  largest  number  were  caused  by 
drivers  who  committed  some  one  of  the 
following  nine  cardinal  faults  in  driving: 

(1)  Drove  where  they  did  not  have 
the  right-of-way;  (2)  exceeded  the 
speed  limit;  (3)  drove  on  wrong  side  of 
the  road;  (4)  drove  off  the  road;  (5) 
met  disaster  while  turning  to  the  left ; 

(6)  drove  recklessly,  without  looking 
ahead  or  with  proper  concern  either  for 
their  owm  safety  or  the  lives  of  others ; 

(7)  cut  in;  (8)  skidded,  probably  due 
to  indiscreet  use  of  brakes;  (9)  were  hit 
or  hit  someone  else  while  stopping  or 
slowing  down. 

Of  course,  nearly  everyone  who  has  an 
accident  also  has  an  alibi,  but  the  au¬ 
thorities  who  record  automobile  cases 
say  that  these  nine  causes  are  responsible 
for  the  bulk  of  road  disasters.  Other 
bad  driving  practices,  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  fatal  accidents,  are  given  as; 
Failure  to  signal  properly,  backing  with¬ 
out  looking,  parking  on  the  side  of  the 
road  or  stopping  in  the  track,  passing  on 
the  wrong  side,  passing  on  hill  or  curve 
and  passing  a  standing  street  car. 

*  ♦  * 

HE  astounding  fact  is  that  if  drivers 
would  keep  the  established  rules  of  the 
road,  drive  under  controllable  speed,  and 
keep  their  wits  about  them,  there  would 
be  relatively  few  accidents.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  .American  temperament 
that  18.5  per  cent  of  645,000  analyzed 
accidents  resulting  in  death  or  injury  can 
now  he  traced  back  to  the  action  of  the 
drivers  in  directing  their  cars  where  thev 
had  no  right  to  be.  “beating  the  light,” 
trespassing  in  some  manner  on  forbidden 
ground.  Think,  also,  of  the  fact  that  the 
1931  figures  show  that  6,390  people  were 
killed  and  66,100  hurt  bv  drivers  who  ran 
off  of  the  roadway.  Once  in  awhile  this 
might  happen  accidentally,  but  behind 
those  gruesome  figures  must  lie  a  terri¬ 
ble  guilt  of  carelessness.  Speed  maniaes 
of  the  country,  last  vear,  killed  3920 
nersons  and  iniured  76.500.  'My  friend. 
O.  D.  Newton,  former  new'snanerman. 
now  expert  on  automobile  accidents  for 
the  Travelers,  nuts  this  matter  mtere‘;t- 
inglv ;  “To  gain  a  minute  of  time  on  the 
road  a  driver  exceeds  the  speed  limit  and 
dies  in  an  accident.  It  is  a  terrible  gam¬ 
ble.  at  odds  of  1  to  17.000.000,  for  the 
latter  number  constitutes  the  probable 
total  number  of  minutes  of  life  expect¬ 
ancy  of  the  average  man  in  such  circum¬ 
stances.  This  goes  on  nearly  everv’  dav. 
hut  the  average  man  would  not_  think  of 
risking  17.000.000  dollars  to  gain  one.” 

*  ♦  * 

IT  is  my  observation  that  there  is  more 
indignation  in  this  country  over  acci¬ 
dents  to  pedestrians  than  to  automobil- 
ists.  There  are  vital  reasons  for  this. 
The  pedestrian  is  in  a  rather  nitiable 
situation  on  the  street  or  road.  He  has 
no  bumper  guards  to  protect  his  skin. 
He  cannot  move  as  rapidly  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile.  He  may  have  faults,  such  as 
looking  down  and  \"ariouslv  disregard¬ 
ing  traffic  rules,  but  the  burden  of  re- 
snonsibilitv  usually  does  not  lodge  with 
him.  Then,  too.  he  was  the  chief  vic¬ 
tim  last  vear.  as  we  have  seen.  There 
are  records  of  more  than  2..5flO  persons 
killed  while  walking  on  rural  high\yays 
last  year,  mainlv  because  thev  permitted 
two  cars  to  come  abreast  of  them,  or 
walked  in  the  dark  without  a  light.  Rut 
the  worst  havoc  was  on  city  streets. 
Crossing  between  intersections  was  the 
most  frequent  fatal  mistake,  though  more 
than  20  per  cent  of  all  pedestrians  killed 


were  struck  at  street  intersections. 
Children  playing  in  the  streets  compose 
11.8  per  cent  of  the  total  casualties 
among  pedestrians  in  the  whole  country. 
Newspaper  editors  who  wish  to  warn 
their  readers  against  accidents  to  pedes¬ 
trians  should  stress  the  following: 

Don’t — 

cross  streets  between  intersections, 
for  3,920  persons  were  killed  and  76,390 
hurt  that  way  last  year. 

let  children  play  in  streets  open  to 
automobile  traffic, 
walk  against  signals, 
keep  your  eyes  on  the  ground,  espe¬ 
cially  when  coming  from  behind  a 
parked  car. 

take  chances  on  rural  roads, 
cross  intersections  diagonally, 
risk  your  life  to  gain  30  seconds. 

*  *  * 

My  insurance  informants  at  Hartford 
gave  me  an  immense  volume  of  lind- 
ings  from  their  statistics.  To  conserve 
space  I  shall  record  some  here  in  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer  form; 

Q. — “How  much  are  children  victim¬ 
ized  by  motor  accidents?” 

A. — “More  .than  20  per  cent  killed  last 
year  were  under  15,  but  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  fatalities  were  among  per¬ 
sons  in  the  prime  of  life.” 

y. — “What  is  the  nature  of  most  of 
the  injuries?” 

A. — “The  record  shows  72,480  bone 
fracture  cases,  160,020  sprains,  disloca¬ 
tions  and  wrenches,  314,910  general 
shock  with  contusions  and  lacerations, 
426,330  slight  shock  and  shake-up,  8,710 
fractured  skulls,  420  broken  spines,  6,290 
brain  concussions  and  8,440  internal  in¬ 
juries.” 

Q. — “How  about  types  of  brakes?” 

A. — “Among  1,281,400  vehicles  in  ac¬ 
cidents,  24.2  per  cent  had  two-wheel 
brakes  and  75.8  per  cent  four-wheel 
brakes.” 

Q. — “How  fast  is  an  automobile  going 
when  traveling  at  60  miles  per  hour,  if 
you  can  make  a  comparison?” 

A. — “Traveling  at  60  miles  an  hour  it 
has  the  same  capacity  for  inflicting  dam¬ 
age  that  it  would  have  if  it  were  falling 
to  a  street  from  the  top  of  a  building 
120  feet,  or  ten-stories  high.” 

Q. — “What  are  the  most  dangerous 
days  for  driving?” 

A. — “Last  year  151.000  accidents  hap¬ 
pened  on  Sunday,  149,000  on  Saturday, 
while  the  average  for  the  other  days  of 
the  week  was  around  112,000.” 

Q. — “What  are  the  most  dangerous 
hours  of  the  day?” 

— “Between  5  and  6  p.m.  Rut  notice 
that  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
occurred  on  streets  and  roads  between  1 
and  6  a.m.” 

Q. — “Suggesting  boozy  drivers?” 

A. — “Sobriety  is  essential  in  safe 
driving.” 

Q. — “How  about  types  of  cars?” 

A. — “There  were  31,640  passenger 
cars,  6,060  commercial  cars,  660  taxis, 
4.50  buses,  910  motorcycles  and  90  others 
in  fatal  accidents.” 

Q. — “How  about  the  ‘terrible  woman’ 
driver  ?” 

A. — “Not  as  terrible  as  reputed.  In 
fact,  she  is  only  about  25  per  cent  as 
dangerous  as  her  brother.  Among 
7,60O,OOO  drivers  of  both  sexes  a  male 
was  inv'olved  in  a  personal-injury  ca.se 
for  every  21  male  drivers  licensed, 
whereas  a  female  was  involved  in  a  per¬ 
sonal-injury  accident  for  every  86  fe¬ 
males  registered.” 

Q. — “How  about  the  age  of  drivers?” 
A. — “Drivers  under  20  do  the  most 
damage,  39  out  of  every  thousand  being 
involved  in  accidents  last  year.  Onlv  18 
out  of  every  thousand  persons  of  50 
years  or  older  were  in  accidents.” 

Q. — “Are  inexperienced  drivers  dan¬ 
gerous  ?” 

A. — “No,  the  vast  bulk  of  drivers  in 
accidents  have  had  a  year  or  more  at  the 
wheel.  Few  new  drivers,  being  natur¬ 
ally  cautious,  are  involved.  This  is  an¬ 
other  proof  of  recklessness.” 

Q. — “.\re  most  accidents  on  wet  or 
icy  surfaces?” 

A. — “No.  The  bulk  are  on  drv  roads, 
in  full  daylight.  I.x'ss  than  3,000  fatal 
cases  involved  snow  or  rain.” 

Q. — “The  property  loss  must  be 
heavy  ?” 


A. — “As  a  consequence  of  motor 
vehicle  accidents  last  year  the  loss  was 
about  two  billion,  five  hundred  million 
dollars,  which  is  more  than  the  anntal 
cost  of  the  public  school  system,  gfr 
times  the  national  fire  loss,  costing  tbe 
American  people  $20  per  capita.” 

Q. — “In  view  of  2  per  cent  fewer  regii. 
trations  in  1931,  due  to  hard  times,  the 
higher  death  total  is  in  spite  of  lessen^ 
road  operation,  I  take  it?” 

A. — “This  seems  to  follow,  though  you 
must  remember  that  gas  consumption  for 
the  year  increased  4  per  cent.  So  can 
in  operation  must  have  covered  greater 
distance.” 

*  *  * 

AFTER  reading  this  account  of  our 
banner  national  horror,  worse  year 
by  year,  one  might  consider  these  addi¬ 
tional  significant  facts:  Only  nine  states 
protect  their  citizens  by  having  opera¬ 
tors’  license  laws  with  mandatory  exam¬ 
ination  of  new  drivers,  state  police  or 
state  highway  patrol  forces  and  to  some 
extent  regulation  of  motor  cars  on  roads 
and  streets.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
dangerous  motor  traffic  may  be  said  to  be 
uncontrolled  by  the  vast  majority  of 
states.  Of  course,  cities  do  attempt  to 
control  traffic,  but  with  such  success  as 
the  1931  death  and  injury  roll  eloquently 
attests. 

E.  Raymond  Cato,  Chief  of  the  High¬ 
way  Patrol  of  California,  states:  “Con¬ 
trol  of  accidents  rests  in  coordination  of 
three  great  factors:  (1)  engineering;  (2) 
enforcement;  (3)  education.”  It  seems 
to  me  that  most  cars  are  safe  from  an 
engineering  standpoint,  though  passenger 
cars  are  made  to  run  too  speedily  for 
safety ;  enforcement  of  law  is  a  que^ 
tionable  matter  in  this  amazing  day  when 
a  uniformed  grafter  is  so  common  as  no 
longer  to  excite  comment;  education  is 
the  obvious  need.  This  writer  still  in¬ 
sists  it  is  a  job  for  the  American  press. 

REPORTER  PREVISION 


Chicago  Tribune  Says  Reuter  Man  Is 
Gifted  Anticipator 

The  following  editorial,  dealing  with 
an  incident  in  foreign  correspondence; 
appeared  in  Chicago  Tribune  on  Jan.  19: 

“New  York  was  a  gay  if  also  a  be 
sotted  place  New  Year’s  eve.  If  die 
jag  at  eve  had  not  drunk  his  fill  he  had 
when  came  dawn  of  New  Year’s  day. 
Strangers  kissed  all  over  Broadway  and 
ladies  threw  themselves  into  the  arras  of 
strangers.  Staggering  figures  stumbled 
over  prostrate  ones.  It  was  the  whoopee 
of  bacchanals  and  satyrs,  the  revels  of 
the  puritan  under  prohibition. 

“If  this  information  seems  to  come 
somewhat  late  in  the  new  year,  it  is  b^ 
cause  it  is  gathered  from  Reuter’s,  die 
British  news  agency,  and  copy  has  jurt 
reached  the  Tribune.  The  story  is 
dated  Jan.  1. 

“It  describes  the  condition  of  New 
York  at  dawn  Jan.  1.  Evidently  neither 
the  cable  nor  tbe  air  was  used.  To  es* 
cape  the  six  hours’  difference  in  time 
and  give  the  British  readers  the  New 
York  revels  with  their  bacon  and  egP, 
or  cold  boiled  potato  and  bloater,  Reu¬ 
ter's  would  need  a  reporter  with  pw- 
vision  rather  than  just  vision  and  probably 
found  one  in  the  I^ndon  office.  He  ga« 
New  York  the  kind  of  a  debauch 
thought  it  should  have  to  illustrate  the 
hypocrisy  and  bad  manners  of  the  Amer¬ 
icans.  Derogation  is  a  standardized  jo«- 
nalistic  method  with  British 
which  picture  the  lesser  breeds  to  Bntis# 
readers.  That  is  one  reason  we  getalcW 
so  understandingly  together.” 

EDITOR  FACES  TWO  CHARGES 

Grover  W.  Fleming,  of  Urbana,  0, 
owner  and  editor,  the  Ohio 
weekly  published  at  Springfield,  taw 
two  charges  filed  in  recent  weeks. 

Jan.  18  a  warrant  issued  in  nnmio^ 
court,  Springfield  and  sworn  to  by  hW 
Harry  H.  Buck,  of  Cincinnati,  dis^ , 
bead  of  the  U.  S.  secret  service,  | 

him  with  circulating  false 
rected  at  a  banking  institution,  the 
National  Bank  &  Trust  CompW 
Springfield.  The  other  charge  is  that  « 
criminal  libel,  on  which  Fleming  j 
liberty  under  $1,000  bond. 
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